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BASIC ECONOMIC 
FRAMEWORK 







In order that ye may 
Not despair over matters 
That pass you by, 

Nor exult over favours 
Bestowed upon you. 

Al-Hadid 

(LF//-23) 


CHAPTER 1 

SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 
OF PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 


P AKISTAN’S Sixth Five Year Plan has to be viewed in the perspective of a 
sustained, development effort extending over a period of more than one-third 
of the century. There is an essential underlying continuity between various 
plans and non-plan periods, suggestive of a unified drive. Yet each plan is 
unique in its character, derived from a critical evaluation of the past, concern 
regarding neglected aspects of development and an identification of the possibili¬ 
ties opening up in the future. 

2. During the period since 1947, when Pakistan gained independence and 
inherited an economy which was widely regarded as an " economic wasteland ”, 
considerable progress has been made both in terms of growth in GNP and 
structural change in the composition of output. Development of social services 
and the programmes for inducing modernization of rural life have indeed lagged 
behind improvements in physical output, but these concerns have moved up high 
on the agenda in recent years. Saving and investment rates, while improving 
steadily over the years, have remained below the full potential generated by 
growth in the - economy. High dependence on foreign, concessional loans and 
grants, providing a push to the development effort during the sixties, has been 
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brought down to a manageable 3 per cent of the G.N.P., without recourse to 
large commercial borrowing. Inflation, threatening to get out of control during 
the mid-seventies, has been brought down to a single-digit rate. 

3. There were indeed, mistakes made and opportunities missed on various 
occasions during this long drive towards self-sustaining growth with social 
justice and equity. People of Pakistan have been strongly self-critical and quick 
to suggest corrections in policies. We have learnt from these mistakes. Possibly 
the results would have been much better, if the course of development was more 
smooth and balanced. Nevertheless, the nation can find some satisfaction in 
the overall record of progress for the period. 

..... 

4. The flow of goods and services from economic activities within the coun¬ 
try—gross domestic product—has expanded almost five-fold in real terms; and 
per capita income, the most commonly used criterion of the stage of development 
and rate of progress, has more than doubled, from less than Rs. 1,800 at today’s 
prices in 1950 to the level of about Rs. 4,000 in 1982-83. The 
average growth rate for the period 1950 to 1983 has been 5.1 per cent per annum. 
The per capita income growth was at about half of this rate, as a result of 
relentless increase in the pressure of population. Population stands at 87 million 
in mid-1983. This is 2} times the level of 34 million people recorded in the 
1951 census residing in the present territory of Pakistan. Population-wise, one and- 
a-half new Pakistans have been bom and brought up to enjoy double the per 
capita income o F ^very Pakistani at the beginning of our national independence. 

5. Hidden behind this long term growth, average are periods, of high growth 
intervened by stretches of virtual, stagnation. The fifties, were characterised, by 
the initial difficulties of breaking the age-long...stagnation jn the economy. A 
high rate of industrialization and considerable .institutional progress were accom¬ 
panied by the neglect of agriculture. Agriculture, was, and still remains, the 
largest sector of the economy. Lack of growth in agricultural. output reduced 
per capita availability of food, resulting in a sizable food deficit and kept overall 
income growth low, so that, per capita income, growth was. negligible during this 
period. 

6. The sixties witnessed a focus on policy support for agriculture together 
with the introduction of incentives.for private investment in industry. In, 
retrospect, the incentives were probably too lavish, even wasteful. However, at that 
stage, the paramount national concern was to overcome the inertia and get the 
economy moving. These new policies, in combination with the basic institutional 
frame built during the earlier years, resulted in.a remarkable acceleration in the. 
pace of development .during this r period. With the success achieved in initiating die 
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process of rapid growth in the economy, doubts started emerging concern™ the 

=i',sr*“ -**• - - ~ -jets 

“: “s ? fc t 

JS-aSTT/ cl “ 8 ' - . .... “o,™ 

«r„x 

more^in^sDir^of 19?7 ’. a P °' iCy ° f wides P read nationalisation was followed. 
f -P vengeance against the private sector than as a nolicv 

"r ° a :T trUCti0n ' With0M ^ refiard t0 ,he administrative and managerial 

ZZ "Z ZsT ° f thE PUbHC SeC ‘° r - T0Eether With ^ f-ors “Sj 

and slide-back in !h e economy TnTu ^7’ ** ‘° “ Peri ° d ° f Stagnation 

formance of the domestic economy by in “easilg ZZZ T ^ 

Z I OPPr”!’ P T“ Wili he "> « re “^ «™ Whig 

"» “""«y with , l, rg , number of incomplete 
P ojects, commitments for investment which could not be backed by resources 

and a rate of inflation which threatened to tear the fabric of economic stability: 

9. The stabilisation programme during the period 1978-83 has successfully 
restored the growth momentum of the economy, stabilised and brought down ft- 

2ml; imp,r “ "** — «• *■ t 

per Z 1 T nnpT'g "* **"“ « "» '»* t~ 5.7 per cem 

lo“ “ P nd 61 per cent P er a nn»m in GNP. The difference is on 
account of the rem.ttances from Pakistani workers abroad. Durin* lids period 

Wlture maintained a growth rate of 4 per cent per annum, while large-scale 

manufacturing has been growing at an annual rate of 7.6 per cent per annum. 

f ,on! " Krm •-* ■—»- 

— Economic growth has acquired the character of a regular feature in 
the economy of Pakistan. It is no longer a struggle to overcome the 
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stagnation in the economy. The task is to optimise the level of 
growth along with the achievement of other socio-economic objectives 
and to maintain a high annual growth rate to support distribution 

policies. 

— High growth periods are associated with emphasis on agriculture and 
a constructive partnership between the public and the private sectors, 
Sound economic policies and efficient management of resources are 
the key inputs for steady expansion in the economy, together with 
economic and political stability. 

12 The structure of output aud activity has undergone a dramatic change. 
The share of agriculture sector in GDP has fallen to almost half, from 55 per cent 
in 1948 to 29 per cent in 1982-83. There has been a corresponding doubling m 
the share of manufacturing and an even more pronounced increase in the 
organised industrial sector, comprising large scale manufacturing, mineral, 
construction, electricity and gas, the shares of which have risen from 4 per cent 
to 22 per cent. Large scale manufacturing alone has increased from a neaheib e 
1 per cent at the end of the forties to acquire a respectable share of 13 per cent 
in the early eighties. Within the large scale manufacturing, considerable diversi¬ 
fication has taken place. The country has moved from the first phase of indus¬ 
trialisation focusing on easy consumer goodis industry to more sophisticated 
basic and heavy engineering goods. The latter include chemicals, chemical 
fertilisers, ship-building, assembly-cum-manufacturing of cars, tractors, trucks 
and rolling stock for the railways, telephone and tele-communication equipment, 
and a host of other engineering equipment and components. The first steel mil 
of the country has moved Into partial production and would be completed by 

June, 1984. 

13. The decline in the share of agriculture represents diversification of the 
economy through rapid development of supporting sectors. It is in no way an 
indication of slow growth in agriculture itself. Since the advent of the sixties, 
agricultural growth rate has been higher than the rate of increase in population, 
a feat only a few developing countries have been able to perform during 
the preceding two decades. The deficit in wheat has been wiped out and a small 
exportable surplus has emerged, being utilized at present mainly for improving 
the size of the reserve stocks. In foodgrains as a whole, including rice, Pakistan 
is already an exporter of some reckoning. Wheat surplus has been achieved at a 
domestic consumption level of 121 kg per capita. 


14 Yields per acre in agriculture have risen substantially. Wheat yields 
, ave e0 ne up by 80 per cent from 922 kg. to 1660 kg. per hectare and cotton 
ields have doubled from 516 kg. to 1042 .kg. per hectare. Considerable 


diversification has taken place with the addition of crops and activities which 
were previously insignificant as also a widespread change from a variety of food- 
grains to cash crops. Even more pronounced has been the change in the 
methods of cultivation and the input package. The extensive use of chemical 
fertilisers and growing mechanization make agriculture today a very different 
occupation from the rural scene at the time of independence. Tractor is emerg¬ 
ing as the symbol of agriculture, replacing the plough. The use of other 
mechanical devices is also on the increase. 


15. Development has also been reflected in a marked increase in the ratio 
of savings and investment to national income. The economy has graduated 
from a stage where savings and investments were in the range of 5 to 10 per cent 
of GNP. The present saving rate of about 12.6 per cent and investment rate of 
about 15.5 per cent represent a qualitative change, though the situation in these 
aspects is far from satisfactory. 


16. The balance of payments of present Pakistan areas was weak during the 
fifties, reflecting considerable dependence on a single export commodity, viz, 
cotton. The situation deteriorated further as a result of non-devaluation decision 
of 1949 and the orientation of cotton textiles industry towards domestic cloth 
consumption. Initially, foreign exchange reserves accumulated during the Korean 
war period (sterling balances) were utilised to meet the deficits. Later, foreign 
assisance was used for financing the deficits. At some stage, foreign assistance 
flow into (then west) Pakistan constituted 7 to 8 per cent of regional output 
level. The export drive since the sixties has created a fairly dynamic export 
sector, accounting now for roughly 9 per cent of G.N.P. with manufactures 
being half of total exports. Import substitution, particularly in food and fertili¬ 
zers, has contained real growth in imports to roughly one-half that of exports 
since 1977. Despite a large increase in energy import bill on account of the 
tripling of oil prices in the second round during the late seventies, and despite 
a worsening of the terms of trade by 23 per cent during (lie period 1978—83 
alone, the current account balance of payments deficit has been contained to a 
level of around one billion dollars or about 3.5 per cent ot G.N.P. 

17. Even in the case of social development, where the progress leaves much 
to be desired, various quality of life indices clearly depict a significant improve¬ 
ment over the years. 

— The per capita calorie intake has gone up to 2464 Kcl in 1983, which 
is 99 per cent of the recommended minimum level. There is thus not 
much incidence of malnutrition. 
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— The crude death rates have dropped to one-third of the level prevalent 
at independence. 

_ Life expectancy at birth has increased from 37 to 55 years since 

1950. 

_ The enrolment of boys in primary schools has increased by 188 per 

cent and of girls by an even higher figure of 450 per cent since 

1960. 

_ As many as 374 rural health centres and 6490 basic health units and 

other primary healtli facilities have been set up to increase the 
outreach of health care into the rural population. 

— More than one-third of villages in Pakistan have been electrified. 

18. Major failure of the development process, in retrospect, has been in 
the ability and determination to pursue an effective population policy. The 
population growth has persisted as a result of the relative success in bringing 
down the death rate to 11 per thousand. Meanwhile, the birth rate remains 
high, over 40 per thousand. The meagre efforts so far made in improving social 
services have been lost in the avalanche of continuing increase in population. 
While population growth remains a major factor affecting the ratio of population 
covered by essential amenities of life, there is considerable justification in the 
popular perception that there would have been greater well-being if the develop¬ 
ment process had laid appropriate stress on considerations of social and regional 

balance. 

19. A really focused attempt to extend the coverage of social amenities to 
the neglected areas and sections of population, particularly among vast rural 
communities, has emerged as the most significant task for future development 
The situation is highly unsatisfactory. The proportion of population which is 
barely able to read and write is not more than one quarter. This is likely to 
prove the most important constraint on future progress unless corrective action is 
taken urgently. The infant mortality remains as high as 90 per thousand of live 
births. No enlightened approach to planned parenthood can be based on the 
prevailing certainty that 10 out of every thousand children would die before 
reaching the age of four. Pure drinking water is not available to 88 per cent 
of the rural population. No meaningful health programme can function with 
high morbidity resulting from polluted water. In a number of cases, no water 
is available in the area and has to be brought from long distances, subjecting 
our women to the drudgery of daily travelling for miles to get water for the 
family. Half of the village population finds its access to the market blocked by 
the absence of roads. Two-thirds of the villages are deprived of electric power 

to set up even small workshops. 
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The Fifth; Plan Yean 

20. The Fifth Five Year Plan was completed in r,m P .im¬ 
proved to-be remarkably successful in consolidating the over-stretchi dev 1 ^ 

p ^z?rvy '^ deveiopment ^ 

Pta ..reels were .cbieved during . period '™, 

$ 750 million a year from the Pakistan’s economy or in other wnrH* , 

overaU tax of 2 per cent on our GNP Z’ Z ‘ ™ posed an 

the last few vears and fait ■ *. pI e the dee P est w °rld recession in 

ne last tew years and faltering economies in the developing world d.mn„ ,u- 

period, it should be a matter of some satisfaction that policies of financilscb 
suieded i eC °” 0lmC intfoduced d “™g the last five years have 


maintaining a consistent GDP growth of over 6 per cent a year; 

converting huge food deficits into a modest food surplus ; 

lowering the inflation rate from an average of 16% live years ago to 
around 5%- m year 1982-83 ; g 

consolidating over-extended investment programmes and sharpening 
our investment priorities; g 

accelerating the development of less-developed regions, particularly 
Baluchistan, which witnessed an acceleration of five times in its 
development expenditure over this period ; 


- reviving industrial growth rate to over 9% a year and liberalising 
some of the industrial controls and incentives; 

- electrifying more villages during the last five years than in the previous 
30 years; and 

- extending social safety nets for the poorest 20% of the population 
both through the introduction of the Zakat system and because of a 
major inflow of remittances to lower income groups. 

21. There were two spheres, however, in which the performance was rather 
disappointing during the Fifth Plan period. First, total investment declined as a 
pciccntage of GNP from 16.4% in 1977-78 to 15.5% in 1982-83. Second, there 
was not sufficient long-term investment either in physical infrastructure ’ or in 
human resource development. This has created shortages of energy, telephones 
water and other infrastructure and resulted in a very low level of educational literacy’ 

and poor health facilities. During the last year of the Fifth Plan, 1982-83 a special 

programme was undertaken to redress some of the gaps in the social sectors • on 


■T'" S’llSLfcJta. five-fold 

t£z£zz~ .of Tl z -■-rrrcr 

™. — — SfJgZ'ZZ sectors » 

the necessary momentum tor a decisive ace 

Sixth Plan period. 


Lo! Allah enjoineth on you 
'Adi and Ihsan. 

Al-Nahl 
(XVI— 90) 


CHAPTER 2 

DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 
OF THE SIXTH PLAN 


T HE Sixth Plan aims at development of the people by the people for the 
people. 

2. The Plan is based on the following main premises : 

(a) It is necessary to combine a strong production base with an equally 
strong social conscience. 

(b) Rapid economic growth is crucial for Pakistan’s future ; without it. 
we can only redistribute poverty. But economic growth is a neces¬ 
sary, not a sufficient condition for changing the daily lives of the 
people. 

(c) Economic growth cannot benefit the poor unless it reaches the poor 
and unless majority of the population participates in economic life. 
The Plan, therefore, provides not only for a general agricultural 
advance but for small farm production ; not only for overall industrial 
growth but for small and medium industries as well; not only for 
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progress in general but protection lor the most vulnerable groups in 
society. 

3 . The Plan is expressed not so much in abstract aggregates as in programmes 
of development for various sectors, regions and sections of society ; not so 
much in terms of GNP growth rate and saving and investment targets as m 
terms of benefits to the ordinary people. 

Basic Framework 

4 . The basic framework of the Plan can be summarised fairly simply : 

It is development of the people, for its basic approach is to help the 
poor emerge from their poverty. Its policies would enable them to 
earn or obtain the necessities of life—nutrition, housing, water and 
sanitation, and especially education and health—and thus to increase 
their productivity and to establish equality of opportunity. Its real 
impact will be reflected in the happiness of a rural family whese home 
is suddenly brightened by electricity. It will be mirrored m the 
faces of those children who for once get an opportunity to lead a 
healthy and educated life. It will be expressed in the relief of a 
simple fanner who no longer has to bend down to drink polluted 
water from a dirty pond. It will be measured by the full reward 
of an honest day’s labour. 

_ ft is development by the people, for its major reliance is on libeiation 

of the creative energies of the people. The Plan is conceived 
within the framework of a significant deregulation of existing econo¬ 
mic controls and regulations so as to free the energies of private 
individuals and organized sectors to participate fully in economic 
development. 

— It is development for the people, for the chief beneficiaries from 
planned development will be the majority of the population. i\ws 
will be ensured through a national income and employment policy, 
rapid spread of public services lo rural areas to accelerate then 
development, greater stress on integrated programmes for women’s 
development and extension of social safety nets to the poorest and 
most vulnerable groups in society. 

5 This chapter attempts to illustrate the practical steps through which thg 
Sixth Plan translates the above general principles into concrete programmes. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEOPLE 

Growth Strategy 

6. A growth rate in gross domestic production of 6.5 per cent a year is 
planned for the next five years. This will provide for the projected growth in 
population as well as allow for an improvement of about 20 per cent in family 
incomes in real terms over the Plan period, or by nearly Rs. 900 
per family per annum. Since the growth strategy of the Plan is based on a 
major breakthrough in agricultural production, particularly on small farms, and 
since a very serious attempt is being made to combine this growth strategy'with 
an active income and employment policy, described in Chapter 29, it can be 
confidently expected that this growth will be evenly distributed, with a visible 
improvement in the lives of the poorer people. 

Table 1 

Elements of Growth Strategy 
(in 1982-83 prices) 

Additional Income 
Fifth Plan Sixth Plan 


Rupees Percentage Rupees Percentage 

Billion Share Billion Share 


GDP Components : 

Agriculture 

Industry ... 

Services ... .. ... 

19.66 
19.36 
44.49 

23.6 

23.0 

53.4 

27.45 

30.68 

63.93 

22.5 

25.1 

52.4 

Total GDP .. 

83.31 

300.0 

322.06 

100.0 

Per family GDP (Rupees).. 

3,249 


4,493 



7. The growth strategy for the Sixth Plan relics on a combination of policies, 
including : 


— a major increase in agricultural yields through more efficient use of 
fertilizer, water and farm technology 

’an expanding foothold in export markets for wheat and rice as well 
as for fruits, vegetables, flowers, poultry and meat ; 

— increased self-sufficiency in oilseeds ; 

— rapid development of steel-based engineering goods, modernization of 
textile industry and establishment of agro-industries for processing 
agricultural surpluses ; and 

— a balanced development of service industries, particularly public 
services to satisfy basic human needs. 
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Detailed national income accounts and physical targets are given in 
Statistical Profile. 

Quality of Life Indices 

8 However, the Sixth Plan does not depend on the favourable effect* of 
economic growth alone. It tackles poverty directly. The main instrument is the 
rapid spread of public services to all sections of society, particular y educa ion 
and health which are the basic ingredients for human resource deve opment and 
o equal participation in economic life. Table 2 summarises the improvement 
expected in the quality of life indices over the Sixth Plan period As can be 
seen from this table, the Sixth Plan aims at a dramatic change in literacy levels, 
access to potable water and sewerage facilities, spread of benefits of electricity 
and improvement in health indices. All these improvements are basedon con¬ 
crete programmes for which necessary allocations have been made, 
of public sector social development programmes has been increased from . 
per cent in the Fifth Plan to about 16 per cent in the Sixth Plan ; in absolute terms, 
there is a quantum jump of about three times in these programmes. 


Table 2 

Quality of Life Indices 


1 . 


3. 


4. 


7. 


8 . 


Literacy : 

—number (million) .. 

—percentage 

Primary Education : 

—number enrolled (million) .. 
boys .. 

girls .. • • 

—Percentage of primary age population 
boys .. 
girls 

Infant Mortality (age 0—1) 

—per thousand 

Life Expectancy ; 

—number of years 

Access to Clean Water : 

— % of total population 

— % of rural population 

— % of urban population 

Access to Sewerage Facilities ' 

— % of total population 

— % of rural population 

— % of urban population 

Availability of Electricity : 

—number (million) 

— % of total population 

Availability of Telephones : 

—number .. 

— % of total population 


1960-61 

1982-83 

1987-88 

4.8 

13.9 

32.7 

15.0 

23.5 

48.0 

2.0 

6.8 

12.3 

1.6 

4.6 

7.7 

0.4 

2.2 

4.6 

30 

48 

75 

44 

63 

90 

11 

32 

60 

162 

100 

60 

43 

55 

60 

n.a. 

n.a. 

38 

22 

60 

45 

n.a. 

77 

90 

n.a. 

16 

26 

„ n.a. 

4 

10 

n.a 

48 

60 

2.46 

30.8 

52.9 

5.4 

35.5 

53.3 

87,500 

414,000 

934,000 

1.8 

5.0 

9.0 
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DEVELOPMENT BY THE PEOPLE 

9. The principal instrument for development in the Sixth Plan will be the 
creative energies of the private sector. These energies will be liberated through 
a combination of programmes, such as: 

There will be accelerated development of human resources potential 
through a five-fold increase in the expenditure on education and 
health. Sufficient empirical evidence is now available to suggest that 
education and health services often make a greater contribution to 
improve labour productivity than do most alternative investments. 

— The Sixth Plan aims at a quantum leap in technology development 
and has earmarked about four times as much expenditure for science 
and technology in the Sixth Plan as in the Fifth. Tins will enable 
the people to participate more fully in economic life on the basis 
of indigenous technology and indigenous efforts. 

—* There will be a massive deregulation of the economy to dispense 
with discretionary administrative controls and to replace them with 
a policy framework that protects both private initiative and social 
interests. Such a deregulation will be attempted in several careful 
phases, some of which are described in Chapter 10. 

A New Compact 

10. The Sixth Plan framework is based on a new compact between public and 
private sector. Policies of co-cxistence and cooperation will be encouraged in 
all sectors of the economy—whether in industry or in agriculture, construction, 
education, health, services, trade or any other field—and a serious effort made 
to remove the previous antagonism between these two sectors. The public 
sector will essentially play the role of a catalyst. It wi ; 1 create the physical 
and human infrastructure that is needed for private initiatives to materialise. 
It will also reserve the right to enter as an investor of last resort wherever 
private sector.is hesitant to come in because of the large size of an investment, 
or new technology, or uncertain markets. The directly productive activities and 
services will be reserved almost exclusively for (he private sector, both in agri¬ 
culture and in industry. Private initiative will also be encouraged in providing 
physical infrastructure in association with public sector—such as, in the cons¬ 
truction of highways, airport terminals, energy development, and telephone 
services—as well as in education, health and other social services. There wiil 
be a significant load-shedding of government’s finauc ; al burdens so as to mobilise 
private financing and to enable the government to concentrate on those func¬ 
tions which it alone can perform. For instance, the share of public sector 
industries is projected to decline to 6.7 per cent in the Sixth Plan public sectoi 
development programme compared to 16.6 per cent in the Fifth Plan. 
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11. Both public and private sectors will have to learn to live together in a spirit 
of cooperation within the framework of broader national interests. The public 
sector will be encouraged to learn from the dynamism of the private sector. 
And the private sector will be urged to embrace the social conscience the public 
sector must have. In most sectors of the economy, it is planned that both public 
and private sectors shall compete at par as well as establish joint enterprises 

wherever feasible. 

12. The shifting role of public and private sectors in the Sixth Plan is illus¬ 
trated in Table 3 below: 

Table 3 


Shifting Role of PublicfPrivate Sectors 


1977-78 


1. Total Investment 

—public investment .. 

—private investment.. 

— % share of private investment 

2. Industrial Investment 
—public investment .. 

—private investment.. 

— % share of private investment 

3. Agricultural Investment (including investment in water) ... 
—public investment .. 

—private investment.. 

— % share of private investment 

4. Investment in Infrastructure (including both physical and social) 
—public investment .. 

— private investment.. 

— % share of private investment 


29.7 

21.0 

8.7 
29.3 

8.8 

6.7 

2.1 

23.9 

5.0 

3.0 

2.0 

40.0 

11.7 

10.2 

1.5 

12.8 


(Rs. 

1982-83 


55.6 

36.1 

19.5 

35.1 

9.7 

4.5 
5.2 

53.6 

9.1 
5.0 

4.1 
45.0 

23.5 

20.7 

2.8 

11.9 


Billion) 
7987-88 


135.7 

76.1 

59.6 
43.9 

23.7 
3.5 

20.2 

85.2 

24.5 

11.0 

13.5 
55.1 

68.5 
61.0 

7.5 

10.9 


13. Private investment is projected to increase at over twice the rate of public 
investment. Tn industries. 85 per cent of tiie new investment is expected from 
private sector by Hie end of the Sixh Plan period as against 24 per cent at. the 
beginning of the Fifth Plan. Operational policies arc being designed to provide 
the necessary foreign exchange resources and domestic credit to realise this major 
shift in the investment roles of public and private sectois. 


14. While a major liberation of the private sector is contemplated in the Sixth 
Plan, policies are also being formulated to ensure that. 

— Social interests do not become a casually in any such liberalization 
drive. For instance, special credit programmes for small farmers and 
small industrialists have been designed to ensure that the small inves¬ 
tor is fully protected and encouraged rather Ilian wiped off by th« 
relentless forces of the market. 
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Private sector must become more efficiency-conscious and competi- 

‘ V ' ra ‘f er t! ! an COntinue Sl,rvivil ’g within a highly protected and 
erec mai et. The profits of privileged access to scarce re¬ 
sources or licences or permits must .be replaced by profits of efficiency 
and new technology. The private sector should be free to live by 
je o glc of the market so long as it is prepared to die by the logic 
of the market and does not run to the government for rescue each 

sick! ente,PnSe 8e ‘ S " ,l ° lT0UblC or bccomes c °n.mercially 

The government sector wilt increasingly play a promotional, rather 
ban a regulatory role. It wiU encourage the introduction of new 
echnology and efficient practices by streamlining the price and fiscal 
signals given to the private sector. 

Public Corporations 

15. The Sixth Plan also Jays considerable emphasis on the rule of puhlic cor 

™ ,°"' ** — - *•*»» T* M pro- 

pi i • i corporatlons ure projected at Rs. 65 billion in the Sixth 

Plan winch will const,tute an increase of 117 per cent over the Fifth Plan These 

ako being encouraged to attract more private investment 

Sixth Pin y d a h . pUbllC funds 111 various development fields. During the 
Pen ° d ' an Increas * n B proportion of the development programmes of 
these corporations will be financed out of the se.f-generated resoles Con¬ 
st eration will also be given to convert more public sector activities into a 
corporate form ; for instance, in Railways, Oil and Gas Development Corpora- 
n. Telephone and Telegraph Department, and similar other activities. 

Decentralization of Development Activities 

16. The Sixth Plan is based on the concept of decentralized development Til- 
development programmes executed by the Federal Government have increased 
mm about 20 per cent of total public senior development expenditure in 
1970-71 to about 80 per cent by 19S2-83. Considerable development functions 
were transferred in 1973 from the Provinces to the Federal Government. These 
included fertilizer subsidy, flood control programme, canal rehabilitation urban 
ransport, university education, preventive health programme and rural health, 
besides other programmes. Urban transport was recently transferred back to th* 
Prov.ne.al governments. It would be the policy of the Government to review 
continuously whether, and in what manner, additional development functions 
should be transferred to the Provinces during the Sixth Plan period. Even on 
die basis of the existing distribution of functions, the ratio of Provincial develop- 
meat programmes is likely to increase from about 21 per cent in 1982-83 to oyer M 
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per cent in 1987-88, since a major acceleration is contemplated in ^cation 
health and agriculture which are largely under Provincial junsdict.om 
provincial share in the direct execution of development projects w 
larger in case there is further decentralization of development functions. 

Role of Local Bodies 

17 One of the major concerns of the Sixth Plan is to bring development closer 

:" “ ’-«=t 

rrmtemnlates major financial suppoil iol 

(NGOs) so that they can play an increasingly larger and more effective role .n 
the socio-economic advance of the soeie y. 

18 Thus the philosophy of the Sixth Plan clearly is that development should 

be c“,ied o* b, ,1» P»l* »*»*«. - — to ” 

Government. 

development for the people 

19 In order to en ;ure that benefits of economic growth do not get concentrated 
jn a few hands but arc spread equitably throughout the economic system. 

Sixth Plan leans on the following operational policies: 

- A six-point programme for a nation-wide income and employment 
policy has been designed. 

__ A much larger share of total national services of education, health 
water supply and sewerage, electricity, and. roads has been, earmatke 
for 70 per cent of the. population living m the rural areas. 

- Concrete programmes for a more rapid development of women have 
been designed and integrated in each sector. 

. , li■'In q launched to extend social safety nets 

- ttssssts* «■* - - *• 

tion, malnourished children and those unfortunately disabl , ... . 

handicapped. 
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These, programmes are described in detail throughout the Plan and in the relevant 
chapters. A brief summary is given below. 

Income and Employment Policy 


20. The Sixth Plan will provide new employment opportunities for nearly 
four million additional labour force through the following steps: 

Greater stress on small farm production through much larger pro- 
vision of agricultural credit raising it to 50 pzr cent of the total 
through the introduction of small tractors and small farm technology, 
and through the rapid spread of economic infrastructure in the rural 
rural areas. 

— Incentives for rapid expansion of small scale units, particularly in 

agro and engineering industries, through liberalization of economic 
controls, larger availability of. steel at reasonable prices, spread of 

rural electrification, and a favourable fiscal system. 

—Proposals for undertaking rural works programmes based on Pakistan’s 
own emerging agricultural surpluses. 

— Accelerated vocational training for_ Pakistan’s labour force, both to 
cater to domestic needs and for net migration abroad. 

— Development of appropriate technology, using Pakistan's own raw 
materials and labour, through a four-fold increase in expenditure ojj 
science and technology and through the decentralized establishment 
of technological institutes near industrial sites. 


V 7 . 


An income policy aimed at increased wages in line with increases 
in real productivity and partial indexation of the salaries of the fixed 
income groups. 


Rural Transformation 


21. The Sixth Plan also aims at a rapid transformation of the rural scene in 
many ways. Rural areas have slept through three decades of development 
Only recently, an accelerated increase in agricultural production has brought a 
renewed attention of what is lacking in the rural areas by way of social services 
and how much still remains to be done to open them up to economic develop¬ 
ment and to carry the centres of economic growth back into the heartland of 
the countryside. 


22 . At present, the physical and social infrastructure are hopelessly deficient in 
the rural areas. About 65 per cent of the 45,000 villages in the country, and 
numerous small settlements, go without electricity. The rural road network 
contains less than one-fifth of the prescribed minimum of 0.64 kilometer of 
roads per square kilometer of area. Only 22 per cent of the rural population 
is served with safe drinking water. Less than one-half of the rural primary 
school-age children actually go to schools and rural female literacy hovers 
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around the abysmal rate of 5 per cent. The outreach of the most 

form of rural health network misses out 21 per cent of the P°pulahom J 

1,000 out of 7,000 doctors in the public sector at present serve in the rural 

- ■ 23. The Sixth Plan provides for a decisive breakthrough in the provision of 
physical infrastructure and social services to the rural areas, 
from. Table 4 below : 

Table 4 

Rural share lit Benefits of Development 


____■ ‘ 

’l977-78 

1982-83 

1987-88 

Education : 

42.3 

43.6 

62.0 

(9) * urban literacy rate 

14.0 

15.0 

42.0 

♦rural literacy rate 

46.5 

46.0 

58.9 

*% of rural in total 

1 1 

2.7 

4.0 

(b) ♦urban primary enrolment (million) 

3 4 

4.1 

8.3 

♦rural primary enrolment (million).. 

hi .8 

61.4 

67.5 

*% of iural in total 



Health : 

12 324 

O 

GO 

GC 

27,000 

(a) ♦doctois in urban areas (number) .. 

600 

1,200 

9.000 

♦doctors in rural areas (number) ... 

4.6 

6.0 

25.0 

* % of rural in total 

168 

374 

729 

(b) ♦rural health centres (number) 



♦ basic health units including government-run 
sub-centres, dispensaries and MCH centres (numbe ).. 

2,645 

4,262 

7,000 

Electricity : 

7,609 

16,400 

36400 

♦number of villages electrified • • 

16.9 

36.4 

81 

: * % of total villages electrified 
♦rural electricity consumption as a % of tQ tal 

4.8 

6.0 

9 

Roads : 


5 000 

10,000 

♦increase in km of farm to market roads 




♦increase in Wm of canal roads open to public use 


— 

30,000 


5 .'Water and Sewerage : 

(a) * number of rural people served with potable water - 
(million) .. • ■ 

”■ of total rural population .. •• ** " 

•(b) * number cf rural people served with sewerage facilities 

(million) • • ; • 

*% of total rural population 


7.66 

13.65 

31.2 

14 

99 

45 

0.14 

2.5 

6.9 

0.25 

4 

10 


lhe SWh Plan peri^beneflts of electricity will be extended to 81 
- 'per cent of the total villages, containing nearly 90 per cent of the total rura 
' population. The additional network of. ferm-to-market roads and canal roads 
”« wl ch will be opened to public use will increase about eight-fold m the Sixth Plan 
• as compared to the Fifth Plan period. The percentage of rural populatton servea 
"-With Clean drinking water will be raised from the present 22 per cent to about 
" 45 - ■ per bent, and sewerage facilities from 4 per cent to P 
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cent. The proportion of the rural primary school age children in rural .schools 
will be increased from below 50 per cent to 70 per cent. A national rural health 
service will be introduced (preferably on a voluntary basis, or coinpuisarily if 
necessary) and an extensive network of basic health units and rural health centres 
will be constructed to extend health coverage to the entire rural population. 

25, Such a rural transformation will be truly dramatic in its impact. It will 
be reflected in the daily lives of millions of people. It will also support and 
accelerate an agricultural breakthrough and help convert (he country into both 
a prosperous granary and an orchard, serving its own needs of self-sufficiency 
as well as finding export markets abroad, particularly in the Middle East.V 7 
Opportunities for Women’s Development 

26. A notable feature of the Sixth Plan is the special emphasis placed on 
women’s development. The Plan candidly recognizes that no society can ever 
develop half-liberated and half-shackled. It provides in each sector of economic 
activity development programmes to integrate women and their concerns in the 
mainstream of social and economic life. Overall development should benefit 
all sections of society and it is not possible to segregate all the programmes 
which will benefit men and women alike. However, since this has been a 
neglected concern, the programmes in education, health, population welfare and 
many other sectors have been specially designed to extend socio-economic 
opportunities to women. Together, these programmes will aggregate to over 
Ks. 20 billion in the Sixth Plan. Their estimated impact is summarised in 
Table 5 below. As can be seen from this table, in many sectors, women’s 
development is being accelerated at a much faster pace than the national average 
so that women can rapidly catch up with lost time and opportunities : 

Table 5 

Selected Indices of Womens Development 

1977-78 1982-83 1987-88 


1. Education : 

(a) % of total liteiate population 

(b) % of total primary enrolment 

(c) % of total secondary enrolment 

(d) % of college/university enrolment 

(c) % in vocational training .. 

2. Health : 

(a) availability of trained dais (thousand) 

(b) children’s immunization (million) 

(c) reduction in infant mortality (deaths per thousand) 

(d) reduction in maternal deaths (deaths per thousand) 

(e) population welfare centres (number) 

(f) number of births prevented 

3. Employment : 

(a) % remuneratively employed 

(b) % of civil services 

(c) lady doctors 

(d) lady health visitors 

(e) nurses ... 


14.0 

15.0 

48.0 

28.8 

32.0 

37.4 

21.6 

25.1 

27.0 

28.0 

30.0 

30.0 

40.0 

45.0 

50.0 

.10 

15 

45 

n.a. 

6 

30 

105 

100 

60 

6-8 

6—8 

4— 6 

1,003 

1,003 

1.500 

1.5 million 2.0 million 

<1978—83) 

(.1983 

—88) 

7.6 

8.9 

12.5 

n.a. 

2.0 

5.0 

n.a. 

1,320 

4.000 

n.a. 

1,940 

4,900 

n.a. 

5,000 

10,000 
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Safety Nets for the Poor 

“’srcrjs r«: rr: rr;:: 

v^anT* sustenance for those who may have no other alterative of 
remunerative employment. These programmes include: 

_ Benefit of Zakat and Ushr system to 1.5—2 million musUlukecn 
(deserving indigents) during the Plan period. 

__ Nutrition programmes for 1.25 million severely malnourished children 

Provision^["'a'specia 1 programme to look after the special education 
and curative needs of one million disabled and handicapped children 

during the Plan period. 

- Generous financial support to non-governmental voluntary agencies 
to encourage them in their efforts to ameliorate the social and 
nomic handicaps of the poor people. 

- Development of 100,000 small plots every year and provision o 
interest-free loans to help low-income groups build their own 

on a self-help basis. 

Development of a nation-wide system of scholarships, both through 

- ST ill.. »d <.« a- - “ 

no talented child is denied education on grounds of poverty. 

, g . The Sixth Plan makes many bold departures in Us programmes and in i s 

policy prescriptions. Its basic o^c^^.*e ^cities 

?z —rzrjiz --s 

un as most of us have been, into every corner of our minds . 




Those who, when they spend\ 

Are not extravagant [ /cmd not 
niggardly, but hold a just (balance) 
Between those {extremes). 

Al-Furqan-bl . 


CHAPTER 3 

savings, investment and growth 

JpJ AKISTAN lias managed to sustain a steady growth: of 6 pe r cent a year with. 
T exports growing at 9 per cent per annum in real terms during~tlie Fifth 
P eriod o1 ' w °rfci economic crisis, severe contraction ofaid and a 
massive influx of Afghan iefugces. However, this was accompanied by several 
short-comings such as low level of investment, growing deficiencies in physical 
infrastructure and an impoverished state of social services. The fixed invest¬ 
ment /GNP ratio declined during the Fifth Plan period. The growth in physical 
infrastructure particularly in energy sectors failed to keep pace with the rapid 
expansion of the economy. The improvement in social sectors was lagging 
behind the exploding population growth. The Sixth Plan must address to these 
basic concerns and provide a sustainable framework for their durable resolution. 

2. A growth rate in GDP of 6 -7 per cent, is the very minimum the economy 
must achieve to generate sufficient surplus to address the back-log of outstand¬ 
ing problems in an economy whose population has been growing at 3 per cent a 
year and labour force even at a higher rate. Such growth rale would also be 
essential to increase saving and investment to a respectable level. 

3. Looked at from the angle of productivity and employment, an annual 
increase in labour force at a rate ckyse to 3.5 per cent should be combined with, 
an improvement in average productivity of around 3 per cent per annum. It is 
on (he basis of such improvement in productivity that any meaningful programme 
for reduction in rural poverty can be derived. 
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GDP and GNP Growth 

4. The growth strategy for the Sixth Plan aims at preserving and building 
upon the economic progress in recent years, induce and develop new sources of 
growth for the medium term, usher in the phase of technological advance and lay 
the foundations of longer term progress while imparting greater social balance to 
the process of development. 

5. A growth rate in gross domestic product of 6.5 per cent per annum is 
planned for the next five years. The various objectives of the Plan require 
harmony in the composition of growth. The share of commodity producing 
sectors—agriculture and industry—i,s projected to increase at a rate faster than 
the non-commodity sectors. 

6. The following table gives the growth profile. 

Table 1 


Annual Growth Rates of GDP and GNP 


Agriculture .. 
Major Crops 
Minor Crops 
Others 

Manufacturing 
Large Scale 
Other Sectors 

GDP(FC) .. 

GNP(FC) •• 


Fifth Plan 
(1978—83) 

Sixth Plan 
(1983—83) 

4.4 

4.9 

(4.8) 

(3.6) 

(3.1) 

(7.0) 

(4.3) 

(6.0) 

9.0 

9.3 

(9.7) 

(tO .0) 

6.0 

6.4 

6.0 

6.5 

6.0 

6.3 


7 Agriculture.—A growth rate of just under 5 per cent per annum has been 
provided in the Six tit Plan for the agricultural sector. The postulated growth is 
somewhat higher than the performance in the Fifth Plan. The more important 
departure from the Fifth Plan, however, is in the composition of growth. The 
hitherto neglected sub-sectors of “minor” crops and livestock products have 
been projected to grow at considerably accelerated rates of 7 per cent per annum 
'and 6 per cent per annum respectively. In major crop.?, on the other hand, the 
growth is projected to drop to 3.6 per cent per annum. A major push is envisaged 
in the production of edible oils and dairy products in order to substitute for 
imports ; and in fruits, vegetables, poultry, eggs and livestock in order to pro- 


mote exports. 


8. Manufacturing .—A growth rate of 9.3 per cent per annum has been 
postulated for the manufacturing sector as a whole with 10.0 and 7.3 per cent 
envisaged for large and small-scale industries respectively. In the process, the 
manufacturing sector will contribute one quarter of the incremental GDP. The 
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completion of Steel Mill in the early years of the Plan would contribute signi¬ 
ficantly to the growth of large-scale industry. Within large-scale, the intermediate 
and capital goods industries are projected to increase by 13.4 per cent per annum 
compared to 7.2 per cent envisaged for consumer goods. Further within 
consumer goods, higher growth rates have been fixed for industries producing 
goods cither for export or import substitution. The composition of output in 
both large and small scale manufacturing sector^ would contain important 
departures from the existing situation. It is planned to move? towards a new 
phase of technological advance and to improve the quality and value added 
in various traditional industries. Engineering atijd agro-based industries will 
spearhead the growth in manufacturing output. A number of projects are. 
on the anvil down-stream of the Steel Mill for strengthening the efforts towards 
import substitution in the capital goods sector. 

9. Other Sectors .—The overall growth rate of the value added, in other 
sectors is projected at 6.4 per per annum, which is roughly equal to the overall 
gLowth rate of GDP projected for the Sixth Plan. These include mining, electricity', 
gas and other services. A growth rate of 7.5 per cent has been estimated for mining, 
with natural gas contributing 52 per cent of value added, crude petroleum 22 
per cent and coal about 13 per cent. These are tile priority items of the Sixth 
Plan. However, in view of (he uncertainties surrounding the actual timing of 
the flow of output, relatively modest growth in the value added has been pro¬ 
jected for the Sixth Plan period. Value added by electricity wilt increase at 9 
per cent per annum. For the services, the growth projection comes to 6.1 per 
cent. This is less than the overall GDP growth due to historically fixed growth 
rates of ownership of dwellings and some other services, constituting one-third of 
the value-added in the ^services as a whole. However, excluding these fixed 
growth activities, services would grow at 6.8 per cent per annum. 

10. Against the GDP growth of 6 # 5 per cent, GNP at market prices is pro¬ 
jected to grow at a slightly lower rate i.e. 6.4 per cent per annum in real terms. 
This is because the projection of net factor income implies an annual growth of 
4,3 per cent only due to the slow-down of remittances envisaged during the Sixth 
Plan. Table 2 brings out this picture. 

Table 2 

GNP at Market Prices 

___ (Current Billion Rs.) 

Annual Growth Rate 
during Sixth Plan 

1982-83 1987-88 1983-88 

Nominal Real 


GDP (FC) 


329. S 

619.1 

2442.9 

13.4 

6.5 

Indirect Taxes less Subsidies 


38.2 

72.9 

286.2 

13.8 

6.8 

GDP (MP) 


368.0 

692.0 

2729..1 

13.5 

6.5 

Net Factor Income 


33.0 

55.9 

228.8 

11.1 

4.3 

GNP (MP) 

, . 

401.0 

747.9 

2957.9 • 

13.3 ' 

*6.4 
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Consumption 

11. Overall consumption is projected to increase at a rale signiMy Jxlow 
that o£ output-5.4 per cent per annum in real terms against annual GOT g.owth 
“4 . It. This «=,=•« « »n account ot the poll*. '»»" > 

diverting . higher proportion ot o.Mition.l incomer to a.vtng *»■"»'**" ' 

Public consumption expenditure is projected to grow annually by 7.5 per cent 
i„ real terms-* rale higher than the growth rate o£ GNP for the reason that 
maintenance expenditure on infrastructure, which has been very Joadequati in 
the past, has to be increased significantly. In addition, there is increased emphasis 
in the Plan on social development particularly education and health, leading 
to a further increase in maintenance requirements and recurring liabilities.. it 
must be pointed out that social services, though classified as public consumption, 
are an essential element of private consumption which by their very nature must 
be arranged collectively through governmental action, particularly for the poorer 
sections of the society. 


12. Private consumption is expected to rise by 5.1 per cent per annum 
in real terms during the Sixth Plan period. Thus, real per capita consumption 
will grow by 2.3 per cent per annum or by about 12 per cent over the Plan 
period. This order of increase, which is a fairly modest target, will be accom¬ 
panied by the redistributive impact of a sizeable expansion in the spread of 
basic social services and transfer payments in order to make a deep impact on 
poorer regions and low income groups. The following table illustrates the pio- 
jected consumption pattern. 


Table 3 

Consumption during Sixth Plan 


(Current Billion Rs.) 




J 982-83 

1987-88 

1983-88 

Annual Growth (%) 

Nomina! Real 

Private 


311.2 

546.0 

2207.8 

13.9 

5.1 

Public .. 

.. 

39.2 

77.2 

304.1 

14.5 

7.5 


Total 

350.4 

623.2 

2511.9 

12,2 

5.4 


Investment and Savings 

13. The gross domestic investment in the past several years has remained 
around 15-16 percent of GNP with private investment less than 5 percent of tire 
GNP during 1978—S3. National savings have fluctuated around 11 to 12 per 
cent of the GNP during the same period. The Sixth Plan would seek to improve 
the performance in this critical area. Mainly the strategy is to improve the 
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environment for private investment which in itself can bring to fruition potential 

savings frustrated in the past in the absence of attractive investment 
opportunities. 

14. The table below highlights the changes in saving and investment 
envisaged during the Sixth Plan. 

Table 4 

Saving and Investment 


____ 


( Current Billion Rs.) 


1982-83 

1987-88 

Total 
Sixth Pl:*.n 

Investment 

62.1 

144.0 

527.0 

Public .. 

34.1 

70.5 

269.4 

Private 

19.5 

59.6 

200.0 

Stocks 

.. .. 8.5 

13.9 

57.6 

Financed by 

A. National Savings 

50.6 

124.7 

446.0 

B. Foreign Sayings 

11 . 5 * 

19.3 

81.0 

As Percentage of GNP 

Gross Investment .. 

15.5 

19.2 

17.8 

Fixed Investment .. 

13.4 

17.4 

15.9 

National Savings 

12.6 

(6.6 

15.1 

Foreign Savings (Net) 

2.9 

.2.6 

2.7 


-This is a normalized benchmark as there was an abnormal decline in net foreign sayings 
during 1982-83. 


15. Investment. The Sixth Plan envisages a gross investment of Rs. 527 
billion including Rs. 57.6 billion for changes in stocks, yielding an average 
investment/GNP ratio of 17.8 per cent for the Sixth Plan period and 19.2 per 
cent for its terminal year against 15.5 per cent in 1982-83. Fixed Investment 
GNP ratio would improve more sharply, rising to 17.4 per cent in 1987-88 as 
against 13.4 per cent in the base year. 

16. By terminal year, around 46 per cent of the fixed investment is 
planned in the private) sector as against 35 per cent during 1982-83. As a matter 
of fact, new investment in the manufacturing sector is being predominantly left 
to private sector as the public sector will limit its role to the completion of a 
few on-going projects, balancing and modernisation of existing assets and setting 
up of industries required to achieve regional balance that might result from 
private shyness. 
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i7 Although the investment by the public sector will fall relative Lo private 
investment, the Plan projects an increase in public invesmerit from 8.5 per cent of 
GNP in 1982-83 to 9.4 per cent in 1987-88. The change will not be so much in 
the presence of the public sector ill aggregate terms as in the kinds of functions 
that it performs. The focus of public sector investment would shift to pro¬ 
vision of physical and social infrastructure and the accelerated development of 
backward regions. To the extent that public investment in industries would 
decline, the Government will be better able to meet its primary obligations of 
providing energy, social services and transport in all parts of the country. In 
particular, stress will be placed on extending infrastructure to rural areas. 

18. Savings .—To realise the investment goals, a serious saving effort will 
have to be mounted. Policies will be initiated to raise the national saving/ 
GNP ratio from 12.6 per cent in 1982-83 to 16.6 per cent in the last year of the 
Plan. The implied marginal rate of savings between the end years would be 
in excels of 20 per cent on the benchmark year figures. Table 5 illustrates the 
pattern of increase in private and public savings during the Sixth Plan. 


Table 5 

Public and Private Savings 


(Current Billion Its.) 



1982-83 

1987-88 

Total 
Sixth Plan 

National 

50.6 

124.7 

446.0 

Public 

6.3 

26.5 

95.0 

Private 

44.3 

98.2 

351.0 

(Household) • • •■ 

(43.5) 

(92.2) 

(336.0) 

(Corporate) .. 

(0.8) 

(6.0) 

(15.0) 


19. The most important element of the Sixth Plan saving strategy is that the 
congenial climate to be created for the Rs. 200 billion private investment will 
bring forth the demobilised savings of the private sector in a massive way. 
Private savings|GNP ratio is expected to increase from 11.0 per cent in 1982-83 
!o 13.1 per cent in 1987-88. Within these, a major thrust is contemplated on 
increasing the corporate savings. Household savings will also be encouraged 
with particular emphasis on mobilising remittance incomes for savings and 
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investment. The following table indicates the critical ratios of private saving 

Table 6 

Private Savings as Percentage of\ GNP 





1982-83 

1987-88 

Total 
Sixth Plan 

Private Savings ... 

... 


XI.0 

13.1 

11.9 

Household 

.. 

*-■ 

JO.8 

12.3 

11.4 

Corporate 

• • 

• • 

0.2 

0.8 

0.5 


20. Public savings rates which were negative in mid-1970s have shown a 
distinct improvement over the past five years. Public Savings aggregated to 
Rs. 35.8 billion during the Fifth Plan period or around 2.4 per cent of GNP. 
It is planned to increase these savings to -3.5 per cent of GNP by the end of 
the Sixth Plan period so as to reduce the saving—investment gap within the oublic 
sector. Whereas during 1982-83, public savings are estimated to have financed 
about 18 per cent of the public investment, their contribution is projected to 
go up to over 35 per cent by 1987-88. This increase would primarily come from 
public corporations by promoting efficiency and commercially viable 
operations, gradual elimination/reduction of hidden and open! subsidies and 
the levy of user charges. 

Foreign Resources 

21. The gross inflow of foreign resources including foreign private inflow 
for financing investment during the Sixth Plan period is projected at Rs. 135 
billion ($ 10 billion). Of this over Rs. 98 billion ($ 7.3 billion) is likely to be 
gross aid inflows and balance would be commercial borrowing for investment 
purposes, foreign equity and private investment. Around 82 per cent of (lie 
foreign resources are earmarked for public sector investment and over 60 per 
cent as project loans. The Plan includes a few large projects with a very high 
foreign exchange component in the field of energy and minerals for which special 
arrangements will have to be made to line up foreign funding cither as supplier’s 
credits or commercial borrowings. 

22. The Sixth Plan projects a. reduction in the inflow of foreign savings which 
are projected to gradually decline from an average of around 3.5 per cent of 
GNP during the Fifth Plan period to 2.7 per cent by the terminal year of the 
Plan. Similarly, foreign savings will finance 15 per cent of total investment over 
the Sixth Plan period compared to about 25 per cent during the Fifth Plan. Though 
the gross aid inflows are projected to rise by 11.i per cent per annum, net aid 


inflows (gross disbursement minus amortization payments), after rising by 21 
per cent in ;he tlrst year of the Plan in response to the build up of commitments 
in 1982-83, will grow by about 3 per cent per annum in real terms during the 

remaining Plan period. 

Plan Size 

23. The gross investment during the Sixth Plan is projected at Rs. 527 
million. Excluding the changes in stocks, non-Plan investment expenditure 
(investment in current budgetary outlays and investment by local bodies) and 
including non-investment development expenditure (mainly subsidies, scholar¬ 
ships, recurring expenditure on social sectors, ongoing schemes in social sectors 
elc.), the Sixth Plan size works out at Rs. 490 billion—Rs. 290 billion in the 
pub-ic sector and Rs. 200 billion in the private sector. The size and structure 
of the planned outlays are explained in detail in Chapter 4. The Plan size 
is derived in the following table. 

Table 7 

Derivation oj Plan Size 


(Current Billion Rs.) 



1982-83 

1987-88 

Total 
Sixth Plan 

Gross Investment 

62.1 

144.0 

527.0 

Less : 

(i) Changes in Stocks .. 

8.5 

13.9 

57.6 

(ii) Investment in Non-development budget 

1.3 

2.0 

8.8 

(iii) Investment by local bodies .. 

1.8 

2.5 

10,0 

Phis : 

(; j Non-investment development expenditure 

3.1 

8.9 

31.9 

( it ) Subsidy on Fertilizer 

1.6 

—- 

3.0 

(/;/) Oil Exploration .. 

0.4 

1.2 

4.5 

Plan Outlays .. 

55.6 

135.7 

490.0 

Through 

A. Public Sector 

36.1 

76.1 

290.0 

(i) ADP 

(28.0) 

(53.3) 

(210.0) 

(ii) Special Development Programme 

(0.6) 

(5.6) 

(15.0) 

(iii) Public Corporations 

(7.5) 

(17.2) 

(65.0) 

B. Private Sector 

19.5 

59,6 

200.0 
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Price Assumption 

24. The past plans made projections on the implicit assumption of no price 
c ange in the future. An assumption of perfect price stability for a five year 
period was obviously unrealistic. However, during the period when the world 
was experiencing no more than 2 per cent per annum increase in prices, the 
puce assumption did not create any serious problem. During the Fifth Plan 
perio , however, the entire world was characterized by a high rate of inflation. 

ie impact o major price changes in the world was compounded by fluctuations 
in ie exchange rates of the major currencies in the world. The cost assumptions 
of various projects had to be repeatedly revised. Though the inflationary situation 
lias improved considerably, it would not be possible to go back to the old 
assumption of perfect price stability. The projects now being prepared incor- 
P ia e spec,lie provision for price contingency. Since the project costs had taken 

'nelrt an n el u,’ ent °' fu ‘ Ure ~ ^ * was considered 

25. In the light of international price projections and the trends of various 
•ey eements in the domestic price situation, it has been decided to use an 

assump ion of 6.5 per cent annua] growth for the Sixth Plan. This is by no 
means a prediction or a target. Every effort would be made to keep the inflation 
a e m Pakistan significantly below the indicative assumption of 6.5 per cent 
per annum. To the extent that international and domestic prices show greater 

,o ,h ' p '“ « 





And when ye judge 
Between man and man, 

That ye judge with justice : 

Al-Nisa 
(IV- 58) 


CHAPTER 4 

SIZE, SECTORAL PRIORITIES AND 
PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 



HE ?, ZC ° f PIan is . derived b y synthesizing a variety of considerations, 
not nil of which, point in the same direction i 


long term growth cannot proceed in a framework of continuous 
declines in investment ratios; 

— higher investment levels are required in the Sixth Plan to build up 
physical and human infrastructure ; 

greater self-reliance demands a rising domestic saving effort; 

— and yet, there are great difficulties involved in substantially improve- 
ing the rate of public savings since long-range structural changes 
are required, with limited impact within the next Plan period. 

2. The Plan has resolved these dilemmas by opting for a modest improve¬ 
ment in the overall investment ratio and a phased delegation of the financial 
burden for some development activities to the private sector. In the public 
sector programme, considerable shifts have been made in the components which 
are based on a self-financing mechanism and utilise the market potential for 
mobilising savings on commercial lines. Public sector programme which has to be 
financed from the budgetary resources has been streamlined to focus on energy. 
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agriculture, health and education. In the case of energy, major part of the pro¬ 
gramme is based on self-financing! effort of WAPDA. In the public sector 
programmes not covered by the budget a significantly high proportion (35 per 
cent of the total outlays) is likely to be financed through self-financing by the 
public corporations. 


3 . A non-analytical comparison with the past may suggest a high order of 
acceleration in the public sector development outlays in the Sixth Plan. However, 
this is mainly because, for the first time, the Sixth Plan has attempted to formu¬ 
late the programme in future current prices, anticipating the likely impact of the 
increase in prices during the Plan period. In the past, plans were made in cons¬ 
tant prices but had to be implemented in current prices. This did not create 
problems in the relatively stable periods. However, in the seventies and eighties 
no projection for the future is valid, if it does not recognize the reality of at least 
moderate increase in prices. The Plan size would have been much smaller, if ex- 
pressed in constant prices of 1982-83. 


4 . The impact of prices on the size of the Plan has been identified and ex¬ 
plained in each component of the development pl^n. Comparisons are made 
both ui current and cop?tant, prices.. . 

5 The size of the Sixth Five Year Plan is placed at Rs. 490 billion as 
against an estimated outlay of Rs. 226 billion during .the Fifth Plan. The Sixth 
Plan is’being denoted in current prices and not in the base year prices In the 
base year (1982-83) prices, the Sixth Plan development outlay works out at 

5T m MM » K». » MM MM ■!* Fiftk PM n. 

Sixth Plan outlays reflect 117 per cent increase over the Fifth Pan m nomi¬ 
nal terms but only 58 per cent in constant prices, as shown in Table 1 below : 

Table 1 


Fifth and Sixth Plan Outlays 

(Billion Rs.) 



Nominal Terms 


In 1982-83 Prices 

Public 

Sector 

Private 

Sector 

Total 

Public 
' Sector 

Private 
' Sector 

Total 

Fifth Elan 

153 

73 

226 

171 

81 

252 

Sixth Elan 

290 

200 

490 

237 

. 162 

399 

percentage Increase 

90 

174 

117 

39 

100 

58 


6 In constant prices, the Plan development outlays are phased in a man¬ 
ner to'grow slightly at a higher rate than G.N.P. This is considered essential to 
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improve the investment ratio in the economy. By the end of the Sixth Plan, the 
ratio would be marginally higher than it was at the beginning of the Fifth Plan. 
The annual phasing of the Plan is given in Table 2 below : 

Table 2 

Annual Phasing of Plan Outlays 

(Current Billion Rs.) 

*.. '' * ' ’ ..... ...Per cen [ 0 f GNP 

'ADP Public Special Total Total'---.--- 

• V'"’ - Corpor- - Develop- Public- Private ADP. Total Total Total 

ations ment Sector Sector Public Private (Publicand 

:• Pro- Sector Sector Private 

■ - . . . grammes Sector) 

Fifth Plan ~~ ~ 


1978-79 .. 

20.5 

4.5 


25.0 

9.7 

9.5 

11.6 

4.5 

16.1 

- 1979-80* ; 

21.8- 

5.5 


27.3 

12.9 

8.6 

10.8 

5.1 

15.9 

1980-81. .. 

25.8 

• 5,8 

— 

• 31.6 

14,8 

8.7 

10.7 

5.0 

15.7 

1981-82 ... 

26.5 

6.7 

■ —■ 

33.2 

16.5 

7.7 

9.6 

4.8 

14.4 

1982-83 

(estimated 










«. actuals)... 

, 28.0 

7.5 

0.6 

36.1 

19.5 

7.0 

9.0 

4.9 

13.9 

Total Fifth 
Plan 

122.6 

30.0 

0.6 

153.2 

73.4 

8.1 . 

10.1 

4.9 

15.0 

Sixth Plan 










1983-84 ... 

■ 31.9 

8.4 

1.2 

41.5 

26.2 

7.0 

9.1 

5.7 

14.8 

1984-85 .. 

36.4 

10.9 

1.8 

49.1 

30.2 

7.1 

9.6 

5.9 

15.5 

1985-86 .. 

41.5 

13.3 

2.6 

57.4 

37.5 

7.1 

9.9 

6.4 

16.3 

1986-87 .. 

46.9 

15.2 

3.8 

65.9 

46.5 

7.1 

10.0 

7.1 

17.1 

1987-88 

‘53;3 

17.2 

5.6 

76.1 

59.6 

7.1 

10.2 

8.0 

18.1 

Total Sixth 
Plan .. 

210.0 

65.0 

15.0 

290.0 

200.0 

7.1 

9.8 

6.8 

16.6 


* Excludes government contribir.ion to special programmes. 

7. Within'these broad parameters, the Sixth Plan has two distinct features : 

— Significant shift of development responsibility from public to private 
sector. 

— Decisive inter-sectoral and intra-scctoral shifts both in the public 
and private investment. 

8 . The allocation • pattern of -planned development outlays specifics the 
changing role of public and private sectors. There was a marked shift in favour 
of public sector during 1971—77, its share rising from 50 per cent in 1969-70 
to over 75 per cent in 1976-77, primarily due to nationalization of a significant 
part of industries in 1972 and the inclusion of some large industrial projects in 
the public sector programme. The Fifth Five Year Plan aimed at reversing this 
trend, but only succeeded in partly modifying the-• imbalance. Public- sector 
investment in relation to G.N.P. was reduced, without at the same time raising 
the rate of investment in the private sector. Nevertheless, a shift did occur, 
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Public sector investment is likely to be two-third of the total capital formation 
in the economy in 1982-83. This is lower than 75 per cent recorded m 1976-77, 
but higher than the target figure of 50 per cent envisaged in the Plan. 

Table 3 


Shifts in Public and Private 

Sector Outlays 


(Billion Rs) 

' * ~ 1 

1977-78 

1982-83 

1987-88 

Public Sector 

Private Sector .. 

21.0 

8.7 

36.1 

19.5 

76.1 

59.6 

Percentage of private sector in total outlays 

29.3 

35.1 

43.9 


9 . During the Sixth nan, me puuuc --*- a 

would decline further as the on-going projects carried over from the Fifth Plan 
are completed. The private sector would be encouraged to move forward in a 
more liberal framework. Further, it is 'proposed to shed the financial load on 
‘the public sector by transferring to the private sector some of the functions 
hitherto performed exclusively by the public sector. The overall share of public 
development outlays during the Sixth Plan period is being reduced to about 60 per 
cent. In fact, by the terminal year of the Plan, the share of the public sector 

will be reduced to 56 per cent only. 

50. The Plan also envisages significant shifts in the direction of planned 
sectoral outlays as indicated in Table 4 below : 

Table 4 

Planned Outlays by Sectors during the Fifth and Sixth Pla ns _ 

* • fifth Plan 


Sixth Plan 


O utlays 
(Billion Rs.) 


Percentage 

Share 


Allocation 
(Billion Rs.) 


Percentage 

Share 


Agriculture and Water 
Energy 

Transport & Communications 

Industry 

Minerals 

Social Sectors* 

Others 


36.05 

38.83 

44.36 

45.59 

0.65 

17.13 

43^0 


(21.83) 

(38.83) 


(15.23) 


Total (Gross) 22&.61 


Plus : Special Development 
Programmes 

Less; Operational Shortfall 


0.60 


Total (Net) 226.62 


16.0 (14.2) 89.95 (44.45) 17.8 (14.5) 

17.2 (25.3) 116.50 (116.50) 23.1 (38.2) 

19.6 83.52 16.5 

20.2 82.40 16.3 

0.3 6.85 1.4 

7.6 (9.9) 48.01 (43.65) 9.5 (14.3) 

19,1 77.77 15.4 

IOCKcT 505TK) 100-0 

15.GO 
30.00 

490.00 


Figures in parenthesis relate to.-Public Sector outlays. # ■ 

♦Social sectors outlays include expenditures on education, health, water supply and sanitation 
and population planning. 
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transition Th hr^ ° f mdustry which is in the process of a 
• he public sector is rapidly reducing its level of investment in the 

jusTbeginninf ^ ^ " le manufacturin S investment is only 

just beginning to accelerate. Also in the industrial sector, major capital inten¬ 
se projects like steel and fertilizer have been completed. The new phase relates 
engineering goods, electronics and agro-industries where the bulk of inves*- 

ment is reserved for the private sector, with public sector playing the role of 
investor of last resort. ... 


13. By itself the investment allocation for social sectors in the Sixth Plan 
cannot fully reflect the priority accorded to these sectors. These sectors, parti¬ 
cularly education and health, are not capital-intensive. The creation of physi¬ 
cal facilities is only a part of the story. The real impact is made by an 
increase in the current inputs teachers, doctors and medicines—which do not 
form part of the definition of investment. Indeed, part of the emphasis in the 
Plan is to rise techniques for reducing the requirement of physical facilities— 
as in the case of mosque schools. The non-development recurring expenditure 
of this nature has been provided at about Rs. 65 billion as against Rs. 25 billion 
in the Fifth Plan. 

Public Sector Development Programme 

14. During the Sixth Plan, public sector outlays are programmed to increase 
in real terms, though at a rate slower than private investment. The real 
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unchanged during the ne create some constraints and would be 

'ZSTJX STS of considerable transfer of programmes and projects 
lo the private sector. 

15 . The public sector programme has been dictated by the Miowing 

compulsions^ q£ adequatc infrastructure, particularly energy; 

(b) Provision of basic social services. 

(d Development of less developed areas; 

(d) Generation of a reasonable level of employmen . 

,, „ • vlew „ DU blic sector development programme of 

16. Keeping these m ’ billion in 1982-83 prices is envis- 

Rs. 290 billion in current prices and curtcnt price s and 39 per 

ilg cd. This would be higher by .about 90 Per ' n ^ P.^ ^ 

cent in 1982-83 prices than the estimated outlay g 

on a comparable basis. . . . 

17. Out of the total public : .sector outlays of biuion 

lion wdl be financed from budgetary a q{ Baluchistan , FATA, public 

“ft KarSi'! SX least developed areas of the Punjab and 

Rs. 65 billion by public corporations. 

, , c rMiVtiic sector development programme 

18. The sector-wise break-up of public sector uc k 

during the Sixth Plan is shown in table 5 below : 

Table 5 

.. , . P „ hlir sector Development Programme 1983—88 

Sectoral distribution of Public oec (Billion Rs.) 


tv *—— 

Si. 

No. 


Field of Development 


ADP 


Public 

Corpora- 


Total 


1. Agriculture 

2. Fertilizer Subsidy 

3. Water 

4. Energy 
I. Power 

(/) Water ami Power Develop¬ 
ment Authority .. 

(;/) Karachi Electric Supply Cor¬ 
poration .. 

(i/'O Pakistan Atomic Energy 
Commission 

(nr) Special Areas Provincial prosra- 
1 _ i neons Protect: 


tions 

12.10 

3.00 

32.10 

86.50 

68.90 

0.25 


12.35 

3.00 

30.00 

18.50 


32.10 

116.50 

87.40 

(57.33) 

(4.00) 


(61.33) 

— 

(14.00) 


(14.00) 

(9.00) 

— 


(9.00) • 

; (2.57) 

(0.50) 


(3.07) 


Percent¬ 

age 

share 

4.0 

1.0 

10.5 

38.2 

28.7 
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(Billion Rs.) 


Si. 

No. Field of Development 

ADP 

Public 

Corpora¬ 

tions 

Total 

Percent¬ 

age 

share 

II. Fuels 

16.00 

11.50 

27.50 

9.0 

(/) Oil and Gas Development 
Corporation 

(12.00) 

(3.00) 

(15.00) 


00 Concessions — — 

(1.90) 

. — 

(1.90) 


(»/) Natural Gas Transmission 
and.Distribution .. ~ 

(1.20) . 

(2.70) 

(3.90) 


0'v) Oil Refining and Distribut¬ 
ion 

(0.90) 

(4.80) 

(5.70) 


(v) Miscellaneous 

— 

(1.00) 

(1.00) 


III. Renewables, Energy Planning, 

... Conservation and Research « 

1.60 ... 

— 

1.60 

0.5 

5. Industry .. ... _ 

8.50 

12.00 

20.50 

6.7 

6. Minerals 

2.50 

3.25 

5.75 

1.9 

7. Transport and Communications ... 

40.10 

17.42 

57.52 

18.9 

(/) Railways 

(10.00) 

— 

(10.00) 


00 Highways and Bridges 

(14.10) 

(5.00) 

(19.10) 


(«i) Port Qasim ... „ 

(1.88) 

— 

(1.88) 


0'v) Civil Aviation ... « 

(1.00) 

(3.00) 

(4.00) 


(v) Telephone and Telegra ph ... 

(10.30) 

— 

(10.30) 


' (v/TPost Offices and Others 

(0.65) 

— 

(0.65) 


(v») Road Transport Corporations 

— 

(2.15) 

(2.15) 


(.vi/7) Karachi Port Trust _ 

— 

(1.55) 

(1.55) 


. 1 (ft) ‘Pakistan National Shipping 

Corporation 

_ 

(3.00) 

(3.00) 


( x ) Pakistan International Air 
Lines Corporation 

— 

(2.72) 

’ (2.72) 


(xi) Rural Roads ... — 

(2.10) 

— 

(2.10) 


y '(xii) Research... w - 

(0.07) 

— 

(0.07) 


8. Mass Media . . .. — 

1.00 

0.68 

1.68 

0.: 

9. Physical Planning and Housing — 

• 14.50 

1.00 

15.50 

5.. 

(/) Low income housing 

(0.78) 

— 

(0.78) 


..ft.. , . y.j ^ater supply and sewerage. 

(6.40) 

— 

(6.40) 


10. Education and Manpower 

19.85 

— 

19.85 

6. 

(/) Primary education — 

(7,00) 

— 

(7.00) 


(ii) Vocational education 

(1.45) 

—■ 

(1.45) 


(Hi) University 

(2.10) 


(2.10) 

— 
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(Biliioa Rs.) 


SI. 

No. 

Field of Development 

ADP 

Public 

Corpora¬ 

tions 

Total 

Percent¬ 

age 

share 

11. 

Health . 

13.00 

— 

13.0C 

4.3 


(0 Primary health care 

(7,90) 

— 

(7.90) 



(h) Hospitals .. 

(3.30) 

— 

(3.30) 


12. 

Population Planning ... 

2.30 

— 

2.30 

0.7 

13. 

Tourism .. ... — 

0.35 

0.40 

0.75 

0.3 

14. 

Progiamme for Women’s Division. 

0.80* 

— 

0.80* 

0.3 

15. 

Social Welfare 

0.55 

— 

0.55 

0.2 

16. 

Culture and Sports 

1.55 

— 

1.55 

0.5 

17. 

Science and Technology 

1.00** 

— 

1.00** 

0.3 

18. 

Miscellaneous — 

0.30 

— 

0.30 

0.1 


Total (Gross) 

240.00 

65.00 

305.00 

100.0 

Plus 

: Special Development Programmes 

15.00 

— 

15.00 


Less: 

; Operational Shorfaii 

30.00 

— ■ 

30.00 



Total (Net) 

225.00 

65.00 

290.00 



♦This is onty the programme for Women’s Division. Total progiamme for Women’s Deve¬ 
lopment, included in all Sectors, will exceed Rs. 20 billion, (see chapter 20). 

**In addition, about Rs. 4.81 billion has beenf provided in the sectoral programmes. The 
touu programme for science and technoicgy is Rs. 5.8i billion, (see chapter 17). 

19. The public sector .development programme of Rs. 210 billion to be 
financed through budgetary mechanism excluding outlays of Rs. 15 billion for 
the special development effort to be made for the development of less developed 
regions, particularly Baluchistan and tribal areas of North West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. A beginning in this direction was made in the last year of the Fifth Plan 
in which special allocations were made for these areas over and above their 
normal share. For the Sixth Plan, a comprehensive Plan is being framed for 
both Baluchistan and tribal areas, with the objective of repairing past neglect and 
to bring them at par with other provinces. An attempt will be made to include 
the some areas of other provinces also in this special programme. 

20. The sectoral priorities in the public development outlays reflect the 
Sixth Plan strategy of building up the real and dynamic sources of enduring 
social and economic progress. Two * considefations have been important in 
determining the public sector role. The first is the need of sectoral investment 
for the economy at large and the second is the role of public and private sector. 
These aspects are inter-related and cannot be compartmentalized. Compared 
with the preceding Plan, the Sixth Plan lays a much greater emphasis on social 
sectors ; yet it has to safeguard the short and medium term economic services 
required to sustain production programmes. 
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21. In the main, the public sector would concentrate on social aspects and 
providing the infrastructure for short and long-term: growth • through massive 
energy projects, drainage schemes, social progtrammes and special programmes 
for less developed regions. 


22; In the overall public sector investment, the shares of fuel and power, 
rural infrastructure, water and social services show marked acceleration. The 
increases'' provided in these sectors not only reflect the accent that the Plan wishes 
to. place on them but . a conscious decision to leave much of future industrializa¬ 
tion to the private sector. This shift in priorities reflects twin concerns. The 
disengagement.of government from industrialization would permit it to do justice 
to the enormous task of providing, physical and social Infrastructure which must 
be regarded as having first claim on publio resources. At the same time, involv¬ 
ing the private sector to a fuller extent in the process of industrialization is ex¬ 
pected to lead to an increase in aggregate investment through the greater mobilisa¬ 
tion of private savings for private investment. 

23. The share of agriculture and water programmes in total public invest¬ 
ment will be at about the same level of the Fifth Plan, of fuel and power 
from 25.3 per cent to 382.2 pe r cent and of education and health from 6.7 
per cent to 10.8 per cent. These sectors together with minerals account for 
roughly two-third of the public sector development programme. Industry shows 
a clear deceleration. The share of manufacturing sector investment comes down 
from 16.6 to 6.7 per cent. There is a sharp decline in absolute terms also. 

24. The public sector investment is distributed into two components of 
ADP and public corporations partly on the basis of the current status of executing 
agencies and partly as a reflection of the division of responsibilities in the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan. In particular, it has been decided that industrial enterprises 
will not receive funds from the budget except on the rare occasion when national 
priority necessitates such provision. These enterprises would rely upon their 
own profits and what they can borrow domestically or abroad in order to finance 
their expansion plans. Public corporation’s self-financing programmes are identified 
separately from those projects which require budgetary financing. ’ 

Development Through Budget 

25. In. the public sector development programme to be implemented through 
(he budget, normally called ADP, the sectoral priorities somewhat differ in their 
emphasis than in overall public sector investment priorities. The emphasis on 
energy, and social sectqr programmes" comes out more sharply in the Annual 
Development Programme component of the Plan. More than 70 per cent of 
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the; pure- public sector programme (A.D.P.) is for agriculture, water, energy, 
education and healtli programmes. 

: Table 6 


:*r.Ti7T'..:iO"‘T 


A DP —Sectoral Shifts 

. ■ Outlays 

Fifth 
Plan 


(Billion Rs) 
Allocations 


Agriculture and Water 
Energy. ■ v • ** . 

Transport and Communications 
industry ** 

Minerals ♦. 

•Education and Manpower- ? - 

Health 
Others 


21.64 

25,80 

26.54 

18.21 

0.33 

5.64,. 

4,58 

20.09 


percentage 

Share 

Sixtn rcrccn^ B v 
Plan Shaie 

17.6 

44.20 

18.4 

21.0 

86.50 

36.1 

21.6 

40.10 

16.7 

14.8 

8.50 

3.5 

0.3 

2.50 

1.0 

4.6 

■ .19.85 -' . 

8.3 

3.7 

13.00 

s 5.4 

16.4 

25.35 

J0.6 


• • -_ - 

26. In the Sixth Plan,, the rural 

integral part of the ial wTch can t direct^ identified as 

Visions for rural dovetopment P roughly one . third o£ the total ADP. 

being specifically for this P ut P° ’ ^ ^ elect rification, only the. cost 

In effect, the share is larger. F ^ . g taken int0 account, but not the 

of secondary transmission and 1S transmission. On a comparable 

proportionate cost of ^25 per cent . Actual implementation 

basis, the provision m i AnrnP nt effort in the Plan will be. mounted 

was significantly less. ^ rumldevelopmen effort m , M*. 

on a carefully selected broad front simha.pmiary 

, rural roads, village electrification and rural water. 

r edence and technology derived from 
27. Similarly, the programmeif ^ sdence technology pro¬ 
various sectors aggregates to Rs. • • vision 0 f Rs. 1 billion is 

grammes, not covered by other sector . a direct prov.si^ ^ ^ ^ 

being made. Major projects specific iy q£ Bio Xecta ology, National 

programmes in-this field mclu e Scie „ces &nd Rese arcb Endow- 

Institute of Animal production, Health ana uairy 

meat Fund. . 

Public Corporations nlltlav , nrc a i s o 

..28. The shares of- various.sectors..m. pub.ic^coip^a ^ SCC (or 

likely to change. from oT per-cent in the Fifth Plan to 5.0 

.whose share is projected m mcr^se in the share of the mam, 

per.cent during the Sixth Pi • , is fiein" kept for urban writer 

Luring sector. . Similarly, a significant amount is bem, K,.p. 
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supply ancl sewerage projects which thus far were depending wholly on budgetary 
resources to cater to their requirements. The increase in the share of transport 
and communications sector is the result of the removal of urban transport corpo¬ 
rations from the purview of budgetary resources. The table below highlights the 
sectoral shifts in public corporations investment programmes. 


Table 7 

Public Corporations—Sectoral Shifts 

(Billion Rs) 


Sector 


Outlays 

Allocations 


Fifth 

Plan 

Percentage 

Share 

Sixth 

Plan 

Percentage 

Share 

Energy 

, , 

13.03 

43.5 

30.00 

46.2 

Transport and Communications 

. • 

8.67 

28.9 

17.42 

26.8 

Industry .. 

- 

7.19 

24.0 

12.00 

18.5 

Minerals .. 


0.07 

0.2 

3,25 

5.0 

Physical Planning and Housing 

a „ 

0.31 

1.0 

1.00 

1.5 

Others 


0.73 

2.4 

1.33 

2.0 


29. An analysis of the development budget of local bodies indicates that more 
than 95 per cent of these outlays are meant for construction activities in various 
sectors of the economy. Sector-wise analysis shows that, roughly 40 per cent 
of the expenditure is being made in social services (public health engineering) and 
50 per cent in economic services (roads). Though these outlays do not fall 
within the framework of planning process, significant increases are anticipated 
in the expenditure by local institutions to augment the planned development 
efforts. 

Private Investment 

30. A detailed private sector plan is neither possible nor desirable. What 
the Plan offers is an indicative projection of potential growth and priority areas 
of investment 

31. The Sixth Plan envisages substantial increase in the private investment 
level and significant sectoral shifts. The aggregate size is projected at Rs. 200 
billion in current prices and Rs. 162 billion in 1982-83 prices. As such, it 
would be significantly higher than the Fifth Plan estimated achievement both in 
nominal and real terms. The share of private sector in the total outlays of the 
Plan would be 40 per cenf On yearly baiis, private investment is projected to 
rise by 25 per cent in nominal terms and over 17 per cent in real terms. 
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32. Table 8 illustrates the absolute magnitudes and growth pattern. 

Table 8 


Private Investment—Size and Growth 


(Billion Rs.) 


Agriculture 

Transport and Communications 

Industry 
Large Scale 
Small Scale 

Minerals 

Housing 

Scrvices/Oihers 

Total 

Investment in 1982-83 Prices . ■ 


1982-83 

1987-88 

Total Sixth 
Plan 

Annual 

Compound 

Growth 

Rate 

4.1 

13.5 

45.5 

26.9 

2.0 

8.4 

26.0 

33.2 

5.2 

(3.9) 

(1.3) 

20.2 

(17.0) 

(3.2) 

61.9 

(49.9) 

(12.0) 

31.2 

(34.2) 

(19.7) 

0.1 

0.4 

1.1 

31.9 

5.4 

11.3 

43.6 

15.9 

2.7 

5.8 

21.9 

16.5 

19.5 

59.6 

200.0 

25.0 

19.5 

43.5 

161.9 

17.4 


33. As is evident, industrial investment is expected to reflect a quantum 
jump by 1987-88, four-times tlie size in 1982-83. The large scale manufactur¬ 
ing will increase almost five times. There is evidence of such an investment 
demand in the applications made for new ventures and sanctions obtained. This 
demand needs to be translated into physical activity of a corresponding magnitude. 
The proposed indicative figures need not be compared wtih the recent past with 
its history of tensions and mistrust. When it comes about, it would be a new 
phenomenon. Its magnitude in absolute terms is not large. Private investment 
is expected to be 8.0 per cent of G.N.P. in 1987-88 compared to 4.9 per cent in 
1982-83. In manufacturing, it would rise to 2.7 per cent of G.N.P. from 1.3 
per coni lor the same years of comparison. Thus, the peaks achieved in 1969-70— 
7.3 per cent for total private investment and 2.9 per cent for private sector 
investment in manufacturing—will be nearly regained in the terminal year of the 
Sixth Plan. In terms of investment growth .as well, industry will be the leading 
sector. It is projected to grow at an annual rate of 31 per cent. Almost the 

entire new investment in the field of industry would be made by the private 
sector, with its share in additional industrial investment during the Plan period 

go ng 'up to more than 75 per cent. This also means that i be bulk o£ incremental 

industrial GDP will be contributed by the private sector. 


34. Agriculture is next to industry in terms of investment size, though its 
growth is a little less than transport and communications sector. This is maiitly 
accounted for by the programme of farm mechanization tor which provision aas 
been made both in terms of physical supplies and credit. 





35* Underlying the differing growth rates of various sectors are the emergin'! 
sectoral shifts within the overall private investment. Table 9 below gives a 
dearer idea of the proposed shifts. The share of agriculture and industry goes 
up from 47 per cent in the Fifth Plan to 54 per cent in the Sixth Plan. The 
decline in the share of housing reflects the attempt to redirect the pattern of 
investment from luxury plazas to low-cost housing. 

Table 9 

Private Investment-Sectoral Shifts 


—* * - — — — _, ^, ___ _ M _ 


(Perce n la ges) 

Sector 

Fifth 

Plan 

Sixth 

Plan 

Agriculture .. 

19.4 

22.7 

Transport & Communications 

. 12.4 

13.0 

Industry 

27.5 

31.0 

Large Scale 

(20.6) 

(25.0) 

Small Scale 

. (6.9) 

(6.0) 

Minerals 

0.3 

0.6 

Housing 

25.9 

21.8 

Services/Others 

14.5 

10.9 


Total 100.0 

lOO.o 


Provincial Programme 

36. Under the present constitutional arrangement several important 
development functions in the field of agriculture, water, transport, education and 
health fie in the provincial jurisdiction. Although in recent past, some of the 
functions in these sectors have been federalised for various reasons, the provincial 
responsibility specially in the field of social sectors-education and health-is still 
very significant and the success in these fields to a great extent depends on the 
adequate allocations and timely execution of such programmes by the provincial 
governments. 

37. No precise allocations for provincial governments were indicated 
in the Fifth Five Year Plan, but the programmes to be executed by them were 
spelled out in the sectoral chapters, adding upto around Rs. 26 billion. Against 
this, the actual expenditure incurred by the provinces adds upto around Rs. 24.5 
billion in current prices and Rs. 18 billion, in the base year prices in which 
the plan was formulated. Thus the shortfall in the provincial development 
outlays was negligible as 19.6 per cent of the total programme was executed 
through provincial governments as against over 20.3 per cent visulalised in the 
Fifth Plan, 





. 38 During the Sixth Plan, the portion of the development ^gramme 
i -l, has to b» executed by the provincial governments under the present 

functional to 

... arl^l 11 D ‘0 over Rs. 58.3 billion, around 24.3 per cent of the tot.i 
programme. 3 ^addition, the Sixth Plan includes a Special Developnrent 
Programme of Rs. 15 billion for certain areas over and above then norma 

development outlays. Including these outlays, provincial 

32 oer cent. This increase in allocations is due to the emphasis of the Plan 

social sector development, the programmes for which are executed mam y y 

provincial governments. 

39 Tlie sectoral distribution of the proposed public sector developm 
outlays to be financed through budget by provinces is given below: 

Table 10 

A DP—Sector-wise Provincial Allocation 

(Billion Rs) 


Punjab 


NWFP 


Balu¬ 

chistan 


Sector 


1. Agriculture 

2.90 

1.10 

0.S5 

1.06 

5.91 

2. Water • . • 

4.00 

1.50 

1.40„ 

0.80 

S.00 

3. Power 

0.48 

— 

0.04 

— 

0.52 

4. Industry 

1.27 

0.18 

1.02 

0.53 

3.00 

5. Minerals 

0.12 

0.05 

0,26 

0.07 

0.50 

6. Trnnrport and Communications .. 

2.30 

1.72 

1.06 

0.46 

5.54 

7. Physical Planning and Housing .. 

4.90 

2.50 

1.30 

0.50 

9.20 

8. Education and Training .. 

4.72 

2.12 

1.86 

0.70 

9.40 

9. Health •• •• ■ 

4.32 

1.83 

1.35 

0.82. 

. S.32 

10. Social Welfare .. ' • • 

0.14 

0.05 

0.04 

0.02 

0.25 

11. Rural Development and Misc. .. 

1.95 

5 7>/'o 

0,20 

0.15 

0.10 

2.40 


1 The total sectoral programmer aic nui . ; , 

worked out on tire basis of the provincial allocation formula. These deviations wi>lie 
taken care of at the time of formulation of the annual plans during the Sixth PI 
period. However, these deviations are so insignificant that any small slior a 
or excess in the ADP sectoral programmes would not affect the targets se oi 

various provinces. 

-I Th- cixlh Plan programme shown here does not include additional Rs 3.00 billion 
' allocated mainly to primary education under Federal Programme to be released to 
,hs provinces on matching basis. Also, although population welfare programme 
has been provincialised, its allocations arc not shown here. 





40. More than 66 per cent of the overall ADP allocations in the field of 
physical planning and housing, education and health are to be utilised by the 
provincial governments. The entire programme for rural development to be 
implemented by the provinces pertains to rural and arm\ to market roads. In 
case of agriculture, almost 50 per cent of the programme will be implemented in 
financial terms by the provincial governments. A high, proportion of federal 
expenditure is primarily due to the ^locations for government storage and 
agricultural research. In Water Sector, only 25 per cent of the total allocations 
have been made to the provincial governments. The reason for this low alloca¬ 
tion is the federalization of reclamation and drainage works and flood protec¬ 
tion works. Unlike the past, Rs. 3 billion out of a total of Rs. 8.5 billion for 
the industry sector has been allocated to the provinces with a view to meeting 
the special requirements of backward regions in various provinces. 

41. The sectoral allocations in various provinces have been made keeping 
in view the national priorities. Nevertheless, these priorities of various pro¬ 
vinces are different depending upon the stage of development of various sectors 
in a province as also the requirement of various sectors in different provinces. 
To examplify : the Punjab gives top priority to rural roads and rural water- 
supply ; S nd has given highest priority to water, transport and sewerage ; the 
NWFP has earmarked industry as its priority sector due to low private interest; 
and Baluchistan would like to lay down the water and agricultural resources base 
in tile province. 





Make not thy hand tied 
(Like a niggard’s) to thy neck, 
Nor stretch it forth 
To its utmost reach , 

So that thou become 
Blameworthy and destitute. 

Al-Isra 
(XVII- 29) 


CHAPTER 5 

FINANCING NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Dflf t ” a continuous process, feeding upon the resources 

generated by past development. Initiating development and generating suffi¬ 
cient momentum present the maximum difficulty. In subsequent stages, wL the 
design of a proper taxation structure and with appropriate saving and investment 
policies, an increasing proportion of G.N.P. can be directed towards financing the 
development effort. In the private sector, attractive investment opportunities, effi¬ 
cient financial institutions, and the growth of corporate organisations with their 
process of ex P a nsion through retained earnings play an important part in 
making resources available for financing. Public sector, on the other hand 
must rely on mobilizing revenues in excess of current expenditure to finance at 
least a part of the development. In the developing countries, governments also 
ave programmes for mobilizing household savings through institutional frame¬ 
work specially designed for this purpose. However, in the longer run, public 
sector must also rely heavily on an adequate return on past investments, the self¬ 
financing of various public utilities and enterprises as well as upon the user 
charges for services being rendered. The development record creates the 
potential. Realizing this potential requires strong policies and structural and 
institutional response to the changing situation. 
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THE FIFTH PLAN IN RETROSPECT 

2 At the outset o£ the Fifth Plan, the economy of Pakistan was just beginning 

f ™t> a lone Deriod of stagnation. The task of generating resoihs.cs 
to recover from a long periou & , r h» lienee 

for financing a larger development programme posed- a serious c b aUe “S • 

0 ,, ffort was required to mobilize resources to meet the targets. Foi 

2CL ye». «* Anuual Fh. “t 

— mobilization, ,e. « ^ o. P«» s = —>■ » 

—M d—»» in Pakistan's terns oi ir.de 

w“°T-y msponsMe lo, si.uarro. 01 

arc recalled below : . , 

ft) Not aU the increases in international energy prices could be passed 

( > on to consumers. The Government had to absorb a part of the cost 

by reducing tax incidence on oil. By the end of e an perio , 
taxes on P O.L. products hardly accounted for 5 per cent of C. /. T 
Of oil and the products consumed in the country. Government 

revenues from P.O.L. were reduced to 4.9 per -nt of the total 

revenues in 1982-83 against 10.1 per cent m 1972 . 

i witfi record low commodity prices in the world, the export duties 
Tad to be virtually abandoned. Sizable losses were sustained on 
export* commodities, vi, cotton and nee, where it would have been 
undesirable to adjust support prices to the farmer m ne 
downward movement of world prices. 

rii”*»»«»<'»“ “I”-*” »>; “'t 

M, programme, which coasnmed » » P=> “■» “»> 

during this period. 

W Support prices (or — - other crops had •» « — ^ 
with fertilizer and other input prices. Sale price of » 

could not always be inc«.ed » the lull ezieni ^“' d “ 
food subsidy, which remains substantial in na 

its relative share has declined. 

• r nrices had to be compensated in the form of higher 
(v) Increase in food prices nao o r , . PXDe nditure 

wages, resulting in a big increase in non-development expend.tur 
of the Govt rnment in current prices. 

• u,-a- o P! ,t „n some U per cent of the revenues m 1982-8.1. 

• - irrjsr 

infrastructure, is more than tlie expncu 
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3. In sum, the large additional effort to raise resources during the Fifth 
Plan could , only partially compensate for the drain on resources. from external 
pressures. The revenue surplus disappeared as a significant source' of financing 
for the development programme. Reliance had to be placed largely on borrowed 
funds, domestic as well as foreign. Profits on private savings mobilized by the 
public sector through, various saving schemes were made attractive enough 
to mobilize substantial amounts, which in turn raised the domestic debt servicing 
burden. On the basis of revised figures for 1982-83 financing position can be 
summarized as below: 

Table 1 


Fifth Plan Financing 

(Rs. Diiiioji) 



1977-78 

Percent 

Contri¬ 

bution 

1982-83 

Per cent 
Contri¬ 
bution 

Total 

Fifth 

Plan 

Per cent 
Contri¬ 
bution 

1. Revenue Surplus 

1.6 

9.4 

' (-11.4 

r—) 5.0 _ 

15.2 

12.4 

2. Net Capital Receipts ... 

2.5 

14.6 

6.1 

2! .6 

12.4 

10.1 

3. Self-financing by Public 
Corporations 

0.5 

2.9 

2.3 

8.2 

8.7 

7.1 

4. Borrowing from the Bank¬ 
ing System .. • .. 

5.3 

31.0 

6.2 

22.0 

27.1 

22.0 

5. External Resources 

7.2 

42.1 

15.0 

53.2 

59.4 

48.4 

Total ,. 

17.1 

100.0 

28.2 

1CO.O 

122.8 

100.0 


4, Major durable gains derived from the correolive measures of this 
period included the following : 

(i) Distorted price structure was substantially corrected. Agriculture 
support prices, issue prices for agricultural commodities and input 
prices have been providing necessary incentives for higher production 
at relatively reduced subsidy burden in real terms. 

(ii) Some of the public sector agencies have adjusted their policies 
sufficiently to generate internal resources to finance a significant 
proportion of their future investments. WAPDA has started financ¬ 
ing more than 40 per cent of its investment programme in the energy 
sector through the internal generation of cash from the sale of energy. 
K.E.S.C. has been seeking to attain 25 per cent ratio between self- 
financing and investment. A number of public sector industrial 
undertakings have started providing resources for their own expansion. 
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In the latter case, improvement is not reflected in the availability of 
cash in the pool for financing development project. However, it has 
enabled the Government to shed Hie load of public sector industrial 
undertakings from the budgetary financing. Apart from Karachi 
Steel Mill and not yet completed cement projects, the development 
programme of the public sector does not include any significant 
• industrial project. 

“ run Arrangements for the mobilization of household savings for public 
sector financing have become quite effective. In the revised estimates 
for 1982-83. roughly one-quarter of the ADP is likely to be financed 
from this source. Such, financing has also created a strong awareness 
of the scarcity value of investment funds. 

5 One major development during this period was the introduction of the 
Islamic System of Zakat and Ushr. The beginning was modest but encouiagmg. 

I derated substantial funds for helping the poor and the indigent m the society 

an! thus provided af“d^kema^to 

M “ an^ CS e — - -- * S 

- - - “ 

h ^'odalneeds of the deprived sections of the society. It has the potential to set 

"Xe Ixampleworld of a financing mechanism for providing baste 

amenities to the entire population and ensure the development °f a ,ust and t 

cn framework along the lines dictated by Islam. Also, it has consicieiaoty 

: h ih anomaly in the fiscal system created by the exemption of agricultural 

reduced the anma nn the M y ^ the system will ensure that 

incomes from the taxation system, ^ l flv _ harc ^ beneficial 

the community providing the resources can also dtrectly share 

results of these resources. 

THE SIXTH PLAN PERSPECTIVE 

6 The problem of raising financial resources for the Sixth Plan needs to be 
• h in this background The picture is rather disappointing in respect of 
“’llprovideslvelopment t.nds .id. ». 
repayment liability. Government has, however, acquire C ?“ S ‘ “ aU g avers at 
tunnd over borrowed funds which are made freely available by small savei a 

current attractive rates of profit being offered, ^finanmng by pu 
prises has emerged as a significant item for certain selected sectors, 

industry and power generation and distribution. 

7. A number of favourable factors affecting future growth in revenues may 

(i). Oil prices declined for the first time during FY 1983, after “ 

of persistent increase. A decline in the oil pace by one US dollar 
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■ per .barrel implies an improvement of about Rs. 400 to 500 million 
in government revenues, if domestic prices remain unchanged. Even 
with the expectation of a hardening of the energy prices in subse¬ 
quent years, it can be predicted with some confidence that for quite 
some time there may not be a real increase in oil prices. 

(ii) Commodity prices have started improving after touching the lowest 
cvel in 30 years. Pakistan’s export commodities would start 
reflecting this improvement with a time lag, reviving the prospect of 
some income from rice and cotton exports. 

(iii) A general recovery in world economy would help Pakistan's foreign 

trade sector to revive, offsetting some of the recent decline in customs 
duty collections. 

(iv) . Pakistan’s economy is in much better shape in 1982-83 than it was in 

1977-78. The strength imparted by sustained high growth during the 
Inst six years has increased the ability of the Pakistan economy to 
gain from the recovery phase of the world economy. 

Structural Reform 

8. It is, however, recognized that structural problems still inhibit the 
process of translating physical economic progress into command over additional 
financial resources for the Government. Restructuring of the taxation and 

financial system would be a major task in the overall policy reform during the 
Sixth Plan period. 

9. On the side bfl taxation, income tax operates under the limitation that 
agricultural incomes are precluded from its purview. It is thus applicable to 
only a part of the economic base. Despite a systematic and highly successful 
effort during the last five years to detect hidden incomes and to enlist new tax¬ 
payers, the number of income tax payers in the country is still only around 
800,000. The high marginal rates of tax in upper income brackets co-exist with 
a wide array of rebates and reliefs, reducing average income tax actually paid 
to the Government to quite low levels. The lax is highly clastic. During ihc 
Filth Plan, income tax collections increased on average at 25 per cent (28 per 
cent if relief measures are excluded) per annum against 20 per cent increase in 
non-agricultural money incomes. However, it remains a small part of the lax 
system. Collections under income tax account for only 18 per cent of (he total 
tax revenue, a mere 2 per cent of the G.N.P. 

10. Excise duty collections are also relatively small. Emphasis has remained 
on a few industries in the import substitution category. As these industries move 
from self-sufficiency to an export stage, there is not likely to be a significant 
increase in excise- duty . collections. Both the nature of industrialization and 
specific duty rates make it less elastic for the future than is normally expected. 



tion point tax. 

12. This places a heavy t ax revenue is derived 

lax revenue in Pakistan. Roughly 38 ^ \ nstoms duti es (includmg 

from customs duties. If the m ire ^ also teke n into account, the 

the sales tax as a surcharge The propo ttional dimensions of the 

proportion will be as high as 45 p-r cent, l P 
tax structure are given in the following table. 

Table 2 


Tax Structure 


1977-78 1982-83 1977-78 1982-83 

(Rs. Billion) ™ cent Sliare 


Income Tax — 
Customs Duties 
Excise Duties 
Sales Tax 

Other Tax Revenue 


Total Tax Revenue 


100.0 100.0 


13. The elasticities of major taxes are given in Ta 


Income Tax .. 
Import Duties 
Excise Duties 
Sales Tax 

Tax Structure 


Table 3 

Elasticity Estimates 
{Annual Average, 1972—83) 

Determining Variable 

' Non Agricultural Income .. 

Total Imports .. 

Large Scale Manufacturing 

d) Large Scale Manufacturing 1 
(#/) Imports • • J 

National Income 


Elasticity 


0.70* 


to abnormal beeline in s.ed imports 
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14. Such heavy reliance on customs and customs-linked taxes conditions 
revenue to import levels and their growth. Import substitution results in 
slowing the growth of this revenue. In any case, development process is likely 
to change the composition of imports with increasing proportion of raw materials 
which cannot be subjected to high import tariff. In addition, external factors 
acquire an unduly large influence in determining 'the level of revenues. The 
customs-based tax structure was suitable for the early , stage of development 
dominated by agriculture. However, with the economic structure becoming 
increasingly industrial and diversified through continued import substitution 
the existing tax structure acts as a drag on domestic economic expansion and 
efficient resource mobilization. 

15. The alternative to import and export points for collection of revenues 
are income and consumption (or expenditure) points. Income tax yields have 
started to register an increasing elasticity. This is a healthy development but 
still affects only a small part of the tax structure. Given uninterrupted adminis¬ 
trative tightening of the leakages, critical re-examination of existing rebates 
and reliefs and continuous revision of tax rates in relation to potential yields, it 
is likely to take the economy in time to a point of respectable income-tax/ 
GNP ratio. 

16. It is, therefore, on the consumption point that structural change must 
focus. In the first place, the consumption-point tax will translate the growth 
of import substitution into matching increase in revenue elasticity. Secondly, 
by discriminating against consumption, the tax will have a built-in incentive 
for saving and export. Thirdly, as consumption goods portray varying income 
elasticities, it is possible to institute a good element of progressivity through 
graduated and selective rates and base structures. 

17. Structural change in the tax system is only one side of the compre¬ 
hensive fiscal reform being suggested in the Sixth Plan. Over the years, the 
expenditure patterns have acquired rigidities which need to be recognized and 
in some cases deliberately corrected. 

18. On the expenditure side, there is considerable rigidity because of the 
geopolitical compulsion to carry a high defence burden. The defence expendi¬ 
ture has claimed nearly half of the revenue resources mobilised by the Federal 
Government throughout the period since the early fifties. During the Fifth 
Five Year Plan, the average ratio of defence expenditure to tax revenue of 
the Federal Government was about 42 per cent. Another strong claimant foi 
Federal Government resources is the debt servicing which now accounts for 
about 30 per cent of the total expenditure charged to the revenue. Only about 
one-quarter of the limited resources mobilized by the Government are avail¬ 
able for meeting all other expenditures. In su~h a situation, extra care has 
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to be exercised to limit acceptance of commitments for expenditure which may 
tend to grow at unpredictable rates. Subsidy on items of consumption or 
even production and investment subsidies represent such an expenditure commit¬ 
ment. Encouragement of use (often wasteful) of subsidized items combined 
with the resistance against change of price even when subsidy margin is widen¬ 
ing results in a high rate of growth in subsidy expenditure. 

19. There is a long history accounting for the growing subsidy expenditure 
in Pakistan. Over the years, particularly during the past five years, conceited 
efforts have been made to reduce the expenditure on the specific subsidies. How¬ 
ever, the ove.all subsidy expenditures have continued to grow. Since 1977-78, 
the expenditure on explicit subsidies has increased by about 146 per cent. In a 
number of cases, persistent inflation in the country has resulted in unintended 
subsidies because of the political resistance to required changes in administered 
prices and charges of goods and services supplied by the Government. 

20. Subsidies may be justified for a limited period involving a small ex¬ 
penditure for a specific objective. However, a generalisation of the process of 
subsidisation causes significant distortion and the diffusion of the effect. By 
now, it is difficult to determine who is subsidising whom. 


21. The existing subsidies cover agriculture, irrigation water (canals), indus¬ 
tries, transport and energy sectors which are directly and indirectly required to 
bear the cost of subsidy as well. There are huge subsidies m the social sectors 
of education, health and water supply—some desirable, some wholly un¬ 
manageable-leading to a limited expansion of these sectors and their poor 
maintenance. It should be an essential item of the agenda for financial res¬ 
tructuring that strenuous efforts are made to eliminate a large part of h 
subsidy expenditure, both of open and concealed variety. With the reduction m 
the rate of inflation in the world economy and in Pakistan, the task may b 
more manageable than it was in the Fifth Five Year Plan. 

22. In the case of some managed prices where large quantities are sold 
by the public sector, notably wheat and fertilizer, the success achieved in 
improving supplies has created conditions favourable to the use of the marke 
mechanism effectively, with government intervention confined to sufficien s oc - 
piling to avoid wide fluctuation in prices. 

23 Irrigation water rates are not sufficient even to provide for the main¬ 
tenance expenditure on the canal system. There is no escape from gradua 
increase in the cost of water supply to the farmers, compensated through 
appropriate support prices of the products, Sl f la ^ 

to the present cheap availability of gas which has had the effect of distorting 
the demand for different sources of energy in the country. 
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24. It .s difficult to determine in the case of railways how much of the 
losses represent the failure to increase freight charges and fares in L w Uh 
the unavoidable increase in the cost of operations and how much of such losses 
can be attributed to the persistent decline in the efficiency of operations ' A 

TTir S 15 reqUired t0 achieve the fHl1 financial rehabilitation 
f he railways system with a combination of tightend management and iniec- 

n of new sources. What is starkly visible in the case of railways ma so 
S . R6r 8fee l ° S ° mC ° f the ° ther ~ managed by the public 


25 It ,s realised that the problem is of a sizable magnitude and cannot be 
co rec.ed tmmed.ately. However, i, is equally important to apprecilte tlnt 
un ess the prob em is attacked with determination and an attempt made to edu¬ 
cate public opinion to the realities of the situation, expanding iiabi ity on 
account of various types of subsidies may rise to an unmanageable level threaten" 
mg the financial stability restored after considerable effort. 


26. The problem of rising debt service ratio to the total revenues of the 
Government requires similar effort. Pakistan has been fortunate in obtaining 

rim'd h° m f r ° ad °" reIatlVely iow interest rates - To the extent the borrowed 
, ,, aV£ b ? en USed for projects which promised to pay for themselves there 

Should be relatively small burden on the budgetary resources. Increasiiig the 

return on past investments so that they pay for their own debt liability and 
generate surpluses to service the debt incurred for non-commercial activities 
inquires evolving of a careful debt management policy. 


27. An important element on the expenditure side relates to the recurring 
ia ill y for completed projects in the social sectors. This is particularly 
important m the provincial budgets. Provincial governments find that with the 
increase in recurring liability for education, health and other social programmes, 
their revenue budgets are greatly squeezed. The maintenance expenditure on 
assets created in the process of development anti the task of adequately provid¬ 
ing for the repair and maintenance of old assets require substantial amounts, 
hese aie being neglected. In some cases development funds are diverted for 
this purpose by a number of devices. The financing of recurring liability and 
maintenance expenditure would be a major issue during the Sixth Plan and 
bejond. So far, the social sector programmes have been relatively small. The 
Sixth Plan attempts a decisive change in the direction of public expenditure 
in favour of social sector programmes. Much larger funds would be required 
for both maintenance and recurring liability. It would appear next to impossible 
to attain the target of full coverage of the population with essential social 
amenities like primary education and primary health without the introduction 
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r , ome user charges. It is, therefore, suggested that serious consideratiou may 
be given to the imposition of reasonable fees in public schools, colleges and 
universities and hospitals. The.indigent should be covered through the Zakat/ 

llsbr system. 

28 The obligation to levy user charges should be. delegated to the local 
level urban and rural. Community should raise general revenues oi 
impose fees etc. to maintain educational facilities. Water supply in the urban 
Tas and similar programmes should be on a -self-financing 
rates on loans may be reduced to prevent social amenities from becoming o 
capitalized and to keep the charges reasonable. This wsue is also discusse 

in the relevant chapters. 

29 User charges often lie in the local domain so that reliance on them 
will be in keeping with the Sixth Plan goal of making a major departure in 
the direction of unleashing local fiscal initiative. Instead of el “ g ^ r ® 
recepients of grants and tax assignments, these institutions must also satisfy 

local needs by atleast meeting the recurring costs. 

Fiscal Strategy 

30 The structural reform suggested above focuses on the objective of 

maintaining <*»■»•” *"<* -Wit, of th. M 

indicates the direction of the required atinctnr.l adjosiment Tfc 
the Sixth Plan is not made dependent upon the realisation o . ) 

It is assumed that at least ■ changes sufficient to avoid deficit emerging m e 
revenue budget would be made in the Sixth Plan : a small surplus on revenue account 
is assumed to be generated to finance the Sixth Plan. This is only the minimum 
scenario. As a matter of policy, efforts must, and will, be made to contribute to 
development from the revenue budget, at a higher rate. 

31 The strategy for the Sixth Five Year Plan, as outlined in chapter 2, has 
been designed keeping in view the limitation of budgetary resources which can be 
available for financing public sector development expenditure pending substanUa 
restructuring of the fiscal system. Out of a total size of Rs. 490 bilhon propo cc 
for the Sixth Plan, Rs. 200 billion or about 41 per cent is earmailced foi 1 
private sector compared to about 32 per cent in the Fifth Plan. The saving 
notential in the private sector and the financing mechanism is discussed later m this 
chapter In general, it may be pointed out that the past experience has 
clearly shown that enough resources are deployed to finance private sector 
investment whenever profitable investment opportunities are opened up and 
necessary investment goods in demand, particularly in agriculture and traQS P 
sector, are made freely available. The Sixth Plan proposes widening of the rol^ 
of the private sector by considerable load-shedding of functions fr p 

sector.' - 
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32. The public sector programme of Rs. 290 billion consists of the 

following 


Table 4 



Total Public Sector .. 290 

(l) A large portion of the public sector investment programme has been 
taken out of the purview of the budgetary financing. The public 
corporations' in the' energy, transport and other sectors, which are 
managing their affairs on commercial lines, would be required to 
combine their self-financing with bank borrowing within the country 
and commercial or concessional borrowing from abroad to finance 
their projects. The self-financing would include the ploughing back 
of their own profits and equity shares to investors within the 
country, Pakistanis working abroad and foreign investors. It 
has been identified that the programme capable of such financing 
could amount to Rs. 65 billion during the Sixth Plan period. Of 
this, one-th’rd would need to be financed by corporation's own con¬ 
tribution to equity or shares to the public. The remaining two-third 
would be financed from borrowing internally and externally. 

(ii) This leaves a programme of Rs. 225 billion, including a special 
programme of Rs. 15 billion for which special financing arrangements 
are being explored with the aid-giving agencies and the bilateral 
donors. Only 33 per cent of this programme is to be financed from the 
normal budgetary resources provided by the Government of Pakistan. 


33. The development programme required to be financed from budgetary 
resources may thus be summarised as follows: 


Table 5 

.c; ■' ‘ . Budgetary Components of Development Programme 

C.CTri rri " 1 •’TV- .. : (Rs. Billion) 

(i) Annual Development Programmes for the period 1983—88 .. 210 

• (ii) Domestic Financing for the Special Development Programmes 5 


Total >. 


215 
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34 . The financing of the programme indicated above is proposed 

Table 6 


■as follows : 

jifiv/roli'.' 1 • 


i Sources ofrBudgetary Finance 


(Rs. Billion) 


*■ Item 

(i) Net Capital Receipts .. ... .. ... . v. .--.•'*.. " 46 

(k) Self-financing by Public Corporations .. .. .. .. 30 

(Hi) Borrowing from the Banking System .. .. . 1 >• ■■ 43 

(iV) External Resources (Gross) .. .. 8 q 


Total Financing.. 199 

Total Programme.. 215 

' r ,, ■ i i U > i-.-'f i »<i r 

i Gap .... 16 


»>, -0 


■ 35, Net capital receipts: depend., substantially: .on the. mobilization of savings 

in- government. sponsored schBmes:,; During: 1982-83; the dates^iestimates show 

a.high, level- of mobilization.:...The projection of Rs. 46 billion if or ihenext 5 years 

takes into account rthe' policy that.the. incentives would be' maintained' but further 

, . ■ «. \ 

growth may slow down.- 


36 1 Self-financugby public corporaions has been shown mainly’ for WAPDA. 
It has-been^assumed , thar’WAPDA'Wduld. i: be able to' {l maintairi more than the 
required 40 per’ Cent "self-financing for : their investment ; programme which is 
reflected in the', budget ...Tollcie^ wduld-be Initiated ‘ during the Plan "for improve¬ 
ment in the self-fitfancing of 'Other public' corporations ! alo'hg the ‘lilies' of WAPDA. 
However, at-'this" stage resalts' of SUch M efforts' have 1 not been anticipated. 


• 37 . Borrowing from the banking system for the development budget has been 
brought down by -considerable effort to* a' level where it represents only 1.4 per 
, C ent ■ of ■ GNP 1 during thr*ryear. ? 1 Borrowing froth-the banking 'system by Go vem- 
ment was 1 • d eliberately kept r below > safe * liniits as part of a strong anti-inflationary 
policy. ' With the--success ihtstabilizhtion^of thd' price level"it'may W possible to 
allow somewhat larger deficit financing in the Sixth ^lan after carefully;assessing 
the monetary situation prevailing during the ( ^ period.. .[^he,,^.projections 

however, assume deficit financing at about 1.5 per cent of GNP. 


* ■ f T f7 A 4 * 

38. Gross external resources are assumed to grow at around 10 per cent 


per annum. Such a level is absolutely essential for some ofvtheunajor projects 
the Government intends to execute during the Sixth, Plan period, e.g., LBOD, 
Kalabagh Dam, Chashma Nuclear/ Saindak Copper etc/ 'In .certain ,cases . co- 
financing arrangements will have to be made,as no .single donor country may be 
able- to provide the required amount. About 40 per cent of this will be in the 
form of . rupee generating aid. 
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■ "39;' iThfe'i atxm'Jiiidkated 1 'financing of die mihlio «. 

- arss 

2Ei»t§tfss5ft^*f^ * ttzitm. rsr. 

™L e i& w p!f.h 

Public sector * '"W*#* b, 

This could either h fl * departments of the government providing services. 

- s ~*»*» **»-» 

■3351 ?”? *??***• ,r “ ,he ““!! >'»” "“b continue. 

*“ “ di ““ d by -the. preceding. 

jf;} .;, , >4 , f . - 

h-it- 40 ' *P*e analysis of the financing aspects, therefore'' shows that Rs. 215 
‘ ' < ? n 2 ° U . 6 regarded as the minimum programme to be financed from 
,. e . “ f 5 ' ,s discussed in cha Pter 4, the development programme will be 
slightly less ,;han; the Fifth, Rian as ratio...of QNP..at a time when the Govem- 
ment.is confronted, .with. the,..task of finding, : resources for building physical 
infrastructure and. for .accelerating programmes of human resources development. 

Public Corporations ; 

-.;. 4 h.,Th e Sixth. Platt .outlays of the public corporations outside the budget 

65 billion against Rs. 30 billion during the Fifth. 

Broad details of financing these outlays are given in the follow- 

ing table. .... 

1 1 * « ■ ( 4 , 


Table. 7 


Financing of the Public Sector Corporations 


( i. sJ I :Oil R ;.) 


1 (i) Self-Financing .. 

??.o 

-in (ii) Bank Borrowing. 

22,0 

• (iii) External Resources (Gross) 

20.0 

'■ ' ‘ : !■' ' i.: ... --<• ... , 

Total .. 65.0 

42. Self-finan'cmg"bas been placed al 

t Rs. 23 billion. This includes funds 
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such a level of financing would be the minimum require . 

The extemal resources inflow on gross basis has been placed at Rs. 20 
JZ be most, in the 

per ™ .^^^ ^ g'^poratio^^ould^pay'theh'p^tToa^^n schedule 
the assumption that P 12 billion which is consistent 

- “i “:«■=■” —t- - e, “ 

Private Sector Resources 

* , pvact identification of financing arrange- 
45. Unlike the public .^° e s tme)1 t is not possible, nor is it necessary. The 

ments of the pla “* P /J tu ^ aal household savings as a source of finance at 
predominance of non-mstitutro difficult to indicate precise 

the present stage of some cases undertaken by 

financing arrangements. same ec0 nomic transaction. Both the 

the same economic pattems ca „ be influenced by appropriate 

sectoral dimensions and nrivate sector plan is thus of an 

policy framework and other measu^^^^ ^ w hieli lbis sector of Ike economy 

indicative **».»**** ortiiine of mmm t**» - 

will be moving in the rian i 

availability of required credit are elaborated ... ... 

f • financins nrivate investment are foreign loans and 
46. The usual sources foi finan g P e (household) nature. 

equity and domestic savings n °^ a 7be either institutional, channelled thorugh 
The non-corporate ^vmgs m him can be^ ^ fey households them- 

banking and non-banking financial f £rom sector to sector. 
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below-atteittpts' to identify the sources of financing of private investment during 
the Sixth Plan. : The overall size of Rs. 200 billion takes into account future 
growth of■ prices’ In 1982-83 prices, the private investment programme works 
out at • around J( Rs. 162 billion. 


Table 8 

Financing of Private Investment 


Source 

Rs. Billion 

Per cent 
Share 

A. Domestic Resources ‘ . 

175.0 

87.5 

(/) Corporate Savings and New Equity Contribution .. 

18.0 

9.0 

{it) Institutional Finance from Specialised and other Banks 

59.0 

29.5 

•; .{Hi) : Institutional Finance (Non-Bank).. 

10.0 

- 5.0 

(*v) Self-findricihg .. .. .. ., 

88.0 

44 ;o 

B. Foreign Loans/equity .. 

25.0 

12.5 

Total 

200.0 

100.0 


•' :47.■'Major'v.par.t: of the private, investment of Rs. 200 billion is likely to be 
financed from domestic resources. A comparison with the Fifth Plan (implemen¬ 
tation of Rs. 81 billion ,in 1982-83 prices) suggests an acceleration of a high 
magnitude in the private sector investment during the Sixth Plan. As explained 
earlier, however, this is because private investment was extremely depressed at 
the beginning of the Fifth Plan and has only recently picked up. The Sixth Plan 
private investment target takes into account the investment demand already regis¬ 
tered from’ the private sector in last two yearns and the arrangements made for 
meeting this demand. 

,48. The national savings are projected to grow to around 16.6 per cent 
of the. GNP by [<>87-88 from the current level of 12.6 per cent, a major portion 
of - which.- will be. private', savings. On the other hand, private investment as . a 
percentage of GNP is projected to increase to 8.0 per cent only against the current 
level or of around 5.0 per cent. The Plan assumes a substantial reduction of 
public sector reliance on private savings for financing their development outlays. A 
significant amount of private investment in the fields of agriculture, housing, 
transport and small scale industries is of a self-financing nature, done by the 
households--themselves; i 'However.,, some-' basic. issues which would require 
resolution in financing private investment would be : 

— Diversion of home remittances to investment purposes from 
./consumption uses. : : . 

— Policy framework to direct private savings towards the investment 
' projected by the Plan. 
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. . 49 ... Ia,order ) 4o induce remittance,income into savings,;a number of measures 

are,.being, f adopted..,, Theae, include .offering the emigrant a portfolio of schemes 
where, he ..can ..put in his. money depending upon his preference and requ'rement. 
These schemes would include many of the financial instruments that are. available 
in Pakistan but are not so readily available;to Pakistanis abroad. In addition, 
new schemes would be devised through which the emigrant when he returns 
would be able, if he is incUnbd/'to receive hot'- 1 'only-‘the capital he has put in 
but land and,.other facilities including credit for setting up small or medium 
industries. These facilities will be offered in a coordinated, one-window 
operation in the countries where large emigrant population exists. Import of 
machinery under Non-Repatriable Investment has already been liberalized. 
Sizeable imports have been arranged under this scheme. 


50. Corporate sector made significant contribution"' in’financing industrial 
investment-in !>the 1960’s. However, during 1970—77, due to the uncertainties 
created by the nationalisation policy, its contribution became insignificant Le. 2:5 
per cent of the total investment. In recent past, a gradual revival of corporate 
sector, is visible. It is ! hoped. that various policy measures taken since 1978 
and .tho^'jpropo^ed ufor* jthe ;Sixth Plant-will increase 'the ; contribution J of ' cor¬ 
porate sector,-jui'.ifinancingl)industriali-investmont. .-Indeed,' the-Sixth'Plan reform 
of - -indirect taxand- .-subsidy structures > will s enable \rationalization - of • income 
and,i.corporate taxes » to - encourage;-more v investment out -oi-retainfed - earnings. 

51, The ,| 3 ank n credit. availability ,for financing, .fixed;^investment is ,in .line 
with Monetary-.and. Credit. Plan prepared to, achieve the Sixth Plan targets 
consistent with the, safe limit., of. monetary expansion. As a matter. ; of fact, 
a very cautious approach has been followed in this area. The rate of expansion , 
of non-banking financial institutions in recent years has considerably gone up 
and, increasingly,' ; these institutions are' meeting "iay^stmeat' ^u^emeats^irpni ^ 
their own resources. Th^se institutions would be mainly ' financihg inWsthient 
in the field of large scale industries though some Investment fhay also be made 
in the serviced sector. - ‘ 

52. ‘ To ensure* .'a-steadyi i flow '-‘Of- ^fcedit^a* padkffge r 6f 'fcotfitiHfiieaisutes - and 

rational■ ; institutional>-:restructtiring •will' , be f, tequifed f : v -- 

• i • 

— Credit earmarking!.^mechanism r.f or private - Sector will be made more 
efficient by simplifying!iprocedures and •> eliminating: vs the decision¬ 


making irritants. 


— As credit is unlikely to be cheap and abundant tin supply, policy 
attention will i be devoted to comparative yields of -Stocks/ bonds and 
government saving schemes. The Government programmes have 
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been, designed as not to crowd out the private sector demand for 
credit. However, such a policy wi]] have to be reinforced by the 
dynamism of the private sector in improving its own credit-worthiness. 

— Improvement of private sector credit-standing will also be the most 
potent instrument for diverting remittances from consumption to 
income-yielding assets. 


- The Islamic instruments of Modariba and Musharika will make 
significant additions to the available portfolio of instruments. 

- More investment equity finance institutions like Pak-Saudi and 
Bankers Equity, will be created and encouraged. 


around requirements P^ced at Rs. 25 billion or 

d 12 f P er cent °f the private investment. These requirements are 
substantially h.gher than inflows in the recent past. However the sheer size 

necessary nVa T]ioua d h U tr al makes resort f0 fo ™S* finance absolutely 

““ r ! ® * e C0Sl ° f SUch funds in the Present international setting is 

. . ° 6 ® ’ e real Problem will be their adequate availability for pro 

ductive use. For this purpose, the following steps are contemplated : 

~ Es° 3nd IDBP Wi " d ° Ub,e fheir °P crali °ns through special foreign 


- -Sixth Plan will usher in the direct excess of private sector to foreign 

private portfoho funas. This will help familiarise the private sector 

necLs*™ W for sophisticated international finance market so very 
necessary for aggressive export marketing. ’ ^ 

54. Summing up, the overriding aim of the Sixth Plm is that investment 
p»bl ,0 as well „ private, shell pay fo r i„,f. mi , ,, mU 

for social sectors whose financial pay-oit is a, ter tmM . Even ' " 

S'“f*“■ <» “» « aobsriy 1 i„ a phased 

uch fiscal courage is necessary irrespective of the Plan and'.its financing. This 
is a vision required for lon-term financial vibility of the nation. 



“ So establish weight with justice 
And fall not short 

In the balance ; 

AURahman 

(LV-9) 


CHAPTER 6 

EXTERNAL RESOURCES 
FOR THE PLAIN 


A FTER several years of slow growth in exports, a rapid infusion of imports 
and large external financing requirements, Pakistan’s external payments posi¬ 
tion has improved considerably over the last few years. A sustained high growth 
in GDP in excess of 6 per cent per annum in real terms, combined with, an 
export elasticity of 1.5 and a powerful import substitution programme, has 
strengthened the basic balance of payments. Together with a rapid growth of 
workers’ remittances, this lias led to a progressive reduction in the current 
account deficit. Despite the steep decline in real net aid inflows to Pakistan, 
there lias been an improvement in Pakistan’s forign exchange reserve position. 

2. The improvement in economic and trade performance since the mid-70s 
has taken place despite the existenc of uncommonly servere external develop¬ 
ments. These include : 

— a world conomic environment characterized by a period of low 
growth followed by a recession in 1980 of unusual intensity and 
duration which led to a decline of 2 per cent in the volume of world 
trade in 1982 ; 
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_ a sleep decline in world commodity prices which, in real terms, 

dropped 30 per cent below the average of the seventies and thereby 
touched levels not seen for three decades ; 

— an unremitting diminution in Pakistan’s external terms of trade of 
about 30 per cent during the Fifth Plan, equivalent to an income 

loss of 2 per cent of GDP ; 

- a continuing sharp decline in the■ level of net external assistance to 
Pakistan; reai net aid transfers during the period 1974-75 to 
1981-82 declined at a rate of 34 per cent per annum; 

— an unremitting 1 diminution in Pakistan’s external terms of nude of 
1979 and the associated volatility of exchange rates which aggrava¬ 
ted payments imbalances, constrained policy options and greatly 
complicated the task of economic management; and 

.— di e dramatic change in the geo-political situation lollowing the 
events in Afghanistan which placed additional demands on Pakis¬ 
tan's constrained resources. 

Exports 

3. The evolution- of Pakistan's external payments position during the Fifth 
Plan has been marked by resilience and underlying strength. The three years 
vo 1980-81 witnessed a phase of forceful and broad-based expansion in exports 
reflecting the rpaid growth of production in agriculture and manufacturing, a 
diversification ill the commodity composition and direction of exports, and 
improved competitiveness supported by export incentives. Exports rose strongly, 
by closc ; to 30 per cent per annum in value and 14 per cent in volume terms; 
substantially in excess of the Fifth Plan target of 1 1 per cent per annum volume 
growth. 

Table 1 

Fifth Phut Export Performance 

($ million, .1977-78 Prices) 
Growth Rale* 

1977-78 1982-83 1982-83 (%p.a.) 

(Tragets) Prov. actuals --- 

Targets Actuals 


Raw Cotton 

no 

275 

278 

20.0 

20.3 

Cotton Yarn 

98 

240 

244 

19.6 

20.0 

Cotton Cloth 

178 

225 

229 

4.8 

5.2 

Rice — 

250 

378 

251 

8.6 


(Basmati) 

O'O') 

0 65) 

(10.1) 

(8.4) 

(—1 -7) 

(Other) 

040) 

(213) 

(150) 

(8.8) 

(1.4) 

POL 

70 

82 

23 

3.2 

—19.9 

Others 

600 

1000 

1001 

10.S 

10.8 

Total (Exports) 

1306 

2200 

2026 

1 1 .0 

9.2 
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pro „ ocls sir 

ents, etc. expanded at an even faster rate ; the share of this group in to(a , 
exports rose to 40 per cent in 1980-81. compared with 29 per cent in 1977-78. 

i ’ 

If Z“' 82, IT’ >*"■> <Kc 

e th. cumulative coutracliouaiy eStc| , ,, pW , ( * teriorj|! 
— ****** « 17 -« « ™ -ill. mpeej, s „,, p 

“ TT* “ Ca, '’ e,S ( “ 42 »"'>■ ^ (-3, „ r cm „, J 

•m ( 15 per rent). , I„ p.rltal,,, cxpoi, prte 

” ^ r,, “ t 0 "' 11 ™“»S of stock. ,« , ,i,„ ali0 „ whtn , d 

*T* 1“ "* •** " **« P'ices not only *** « po „ 

earnings but also contributed .heavily to a substantial worsening of the terms of 

trade.. Between 1978,79.and. 1981,82, Pakistan’s commodity terms of trade 
deteriorated by some 23 per cent by the end of the Fifth. Plan, the cumulative 
deterioration since 1978-79 is expected to be of the order of 30 per cent. 


5. In response, to these developments, the Government took a number of 
measures to reverse the declined exports. It severed the link of the rupee from 
the rapidly appreciating dollar'in an attempt to restore the competitiveness of 
Pahstan’s exports; it strengthened its demand management and supply side 
pohetes so as to stimulate,, through adjustments in incentive prices and improve¬ 
ments in efficiency, the productive base of the economy. For the year 1982-83 
exports are estimated to rise by close to 10 per cent in current prices ; since expor’t 
unit values are expected to he below long-term trends, this implies that 
expoits may be about 12 per ecut ahead in volume terms. 


Imports 

6. The initial years of the, Fifth Plan were marked by a sharp rise in import 
payments reflecting m large measure significantly higher petroleum prices but. 
additionally, shortfalls’in the domestic production of wheat and fertilizer. From 
1980-81, however, despite import liberalization, import payments have remained 
more or less constant in current dollar terms, reflecting the successful implemen¬ 
tation of the impoit substitution programme and the strong emphasis on demand 
management. 
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Table 2 

Fifth Plan Imports 


1977-78 1982-83 

(Targets) 


($ million, 1977-78 prices) 


Wheat • • 

Fertilizers 

POL 

Edible oils 
Capital goods 
Others .. 


Total Imports, cif 
Total Imports, fob 


1982-83 
i (Est, 

actuals) 

Growth 

{% Js 

Targets 

Rate 

a.) 

Actuals 

r 

— 

— 

129 

1.3 

4.0 

640 

0.9 

5.7 

254 

6.9 

7.4 

1323 

9.0 

3.0 

1572 

11.1 

11.4 


—»—— 

•—;—»— 

; 3918 

7.0 

5.7 

. " 3565 

6.7 

5.3 




annum. 

sro »,K.<—— ’srzxri 

rooic dynamic factor than ^^ "cJL'by adverse interest rate differentials 
a temporary slowdown in 198 , grown at a 

and exchange rate uncertainty, remtttances m the^t fh* yea« ^ q£ ^ 

rate of dose to 20 per cent per annum tn n “ r le appro aching $ 3 billion 
Plan period, remittances wete runn g C6j Pakistan’s surplus on 

compared to $ U bdl« *' 1977-78- As a 0 ^ ^ pj{th plal , 

i!s invisibles account rose by 24 pa cent pa 

Current Accnunt Balance remittance flows, combined 

8 Reflecting the rapid growth in export and^ 5 3 

• with a restraint on imports, the cu «^ a “ d J cent o£ GNP in 1982-83. 
„er cent of GNP in the first year of the Plan to ia V* 

1 Table 3 

r"4-th pi/tii Current Account Balance 

Fifth Plan Cliuem n. ( $ Million, Current pnccs>___ 


) 977-78 1978-79 

—- 1646 

Exports, fob >2 _ 381fi 

Imports, Tob .. 

Workers’ Remit- 3397 

! lances - •• 1 

Current Account -4126 

Balance •. ”“°* w 

Memo : 

Current Account 

Balance as % of __ 5 3 

GNP •• _„ 


1979-30 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1932-83 

Gi t v. ill 
(%P- a -) 

2341 

—4857 

2798 

—5563 

2319 

-5769 

2628 

-5532 

15.3 

15.0 

1748 

2097 

2224 

2885 

20.1 

—1149 

—991 

—1610 

—433 

--7.2 


v:> 

—Qrrfr 


4- 7 

— §-r?r 


—1.4 
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The deterioration in the trade and invisible account in 1981-82 has been fully 
corrected in the final year of the Plan. The current account deficit is estimated 
at $ 433 million or 1.4 per cent of GNP, its lowest level on record. In terms 
of constant prices, the average deficit during the Fifth Plan is estimated to be 
about $700 million compared with a Plan forecast of $1 billion. When 
measured as a proportion of total foreign exchange earnings, the deficit has 
declined to 6.6 per cent in 1982-83 compared with 21 per cent in 1977-78 
and 29 per cent anticipated for the final year of the Plan. 


Capital Account 

9. The evolution of Pakistan’s capital account during the Fifth Plan was 
shaped by three developments : a steep decline in real net transfers of official 
assistance , access to substantial inflows of reserve-related drawings from the 
IMF following the conclusion of the Extended Fund Facility arrangement; and, 
with the exception of 1978-79 and 1981-82, significant increases in Pakistan’s 
foreign exchange reserve position. 


10. Of these developments, the decline in real net transfers exerted the 
most severe pressure and posed the greatest challenge to the task of economic 
management. Table 4 presents data on aid flows, in current and constant 
prices, in the period 1974-75 to 1981-82, and as a proportion of gross disburse¬ 
ments, domestic investment and GNP. Whatever the basis of measurement, 
these data show that the magnitude of the decline in net aid inflows to Pakistan 
has been striking ; the volume of real net transfers to Pakistan has fallen at a 
rate of 34 per cent per annum, from $ 664 million in 1974-75 to only $ 30 
million in 1981-82, or from about 33 per cent of gross domestic investment to 
1 per cent. Furthermore, in the case of certain donor countries, net assistance 
is now close to zero, or even negative, so that these donors are net recipients of 
capital from Pakistan. Clearly, if a significant improvement in trade and 
invisibles performance during these years bad not taken place, Pakistan would 
have been compelled to adopt restrictive, imvard-looking policies which would 
have seriously disrupted the process of economic reforms being undertaken by 
the Government. 
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Table A 

Gims and Net Aid Inflows (excluding Afghan Refugee Assistance), FY 75—82 

" Trend! 

1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979 80 1980-81 1981 82 Growth 

FY 75—82 

(%P-a.) 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Gross Disburse¬ 
ments .. 1,019 

1.064 

961 

856 

948 

1077 

861 

809 

—2.5 

Net Aid In¬ 
flows 2 .. 752 

783 

659 

483 

578 

642 

368 

317 

—10.9 

Net Transfers 3 611 

Net Aid In- 

632 

481 

285 

361 

403 

98 

60 

—26.0 

flows at constant 

1975-76 prices. 817 

783 

612 

411 

474 

430 

203 

168 

—20.0 

Net Transfers 









at constant 

1975-76 prices. 664 

632 

447 

243 

296 

270 

54 

32 

-34.0 

Memo items : 









(i) Net Aid In- 









flows as a % of: 

Gross Dis¬ 
bursements. 73.8 

73.6 

68.6 

56.4 

61.0 

59.6 

42.7 

39.2 


Investment. 40.9 

34.0 

23.8 

16.0 

17.2 

15.4 

7.9 

b.O 


GDP 7.1 

(ii) Net Transfers 

6.4 

4.8 

3.0 

3.2 

3.0 

3.5 

1.2 


as a % of : 

Gross Dis¬ 
bursements. 60.0 

59.4 

50.1 

33.3 

38.1 

37.4 

11.4 

7.4 


Invesment 33.2 

27.5 

17.4 

9.4 

10.7 

9.7 

2.1 

1.1 


GDP 5.8 

5.1 

3.5 

1.8 

2.0 

1.9 

0.4 

0.2 



Estimated by least squares method and converted into equivalent annual compound rates. 
2 Gross Disbursements minus amortization 
jGross Disbursements minus amortization and interest. 

Note: _The aid data exclude debt relief to show the impact on net aid flows and net transfers 

in the absence of debt relief. 


11. The trend in the decline in real net transfers appears to have been 

arrested_possibly substantially reversed in 1982-83; the Consortium countries 

have increased their commitments since 1982-83 so as to improve the level of 
disbursements during the early period of the Sixth Plan. A larger part of ihese 
new commitments were in the form of quick-disbursing programme loans. 


12. To sum up, barring two years of moderate pressures, Pakistan’s exter¬ 
nal payments position during the Fifth Plan has reflected a gradually improving 
trend. The slowdown in exports in the last two years notwithstanding, exports 
show a trend growth over the Plan of about 9.2 per cent per annum in real 
terms. Given the deterioration in the external environment, this must be regar¬ 
ded as an impressive accomplishment. After a sharp rise in the first two year? 
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of existing and new fields, further demand management measures and a pro¬ 
gramme for the development of alternative energy forms, unless significant dis¬ 
coveries are made, POL imports will rise from the curent level of $ 1650 million 
to $ 254^ million in 1987-88 or by 9 per cent per annum in value terms despite 
growth in domestic production from known oil fields and the expectation that 
world oil prices will not begin to move significantly upwards before 1984-85. 

42. Imports of capital goods will expand by close to l.i per cent in value 
terms reflecting the expected growth in private sector investment, liberalization 
and the requirements to support the investments planned in the energy sector ; 
other imports are forecast to rise by 15.2 per cent in current dollars. Thus, in 
the terminal year of the Plan, total imports on an fob basis will rise to approxi¬ 
mately $10,000 million, implying a growth rate in value terms of 12 per cent 
a year and 5.5 per cent in volume. 

43. While these forecasts have been based on a careful, commodity-specific 
analysis of the sequence of major programmes of import replacement, the actual 
trend in imports may deviate from these projections following the likely effects 
of a programme of continuing import liberalisation and other reforms of the trade 
regime. Although the impact of the liberalisation measures- taken thus far has 
been small, it is difficult to predict what the longer-term effect will be. The import 
liberalisation programme and the restructuring of the system of industrial incen¬ 
tives that will follow it are regarded as a central part of the Government’s efforts 
at promoting an efficient adjustment strategy; a growing volume of imports is 
not only essential to support increased investment and faster economic growth, 
it is also expected to induce substantial improvements in economic efficiency 
through embodied technical progress with favourable effects on industrial pro¬ 
ductivity, costs and prices. The Government, therefore, expects that any surge 
in 'imports attendant on further liberalisation will quickly manifest itself in *a 
faster rate of growth of output, productivity and exports, and that progress towards 
import savings in the sectors detailed above will, on balance, restrain the 
growth of imports to manageable levels. If this should occur, Pakistan can con¬ 
fidently expect to see a continuation of the slow to moderate growth in import 
volumes that has characterized the past few years, and with world inflation 
continuing to subside, total import payments should be close to the levels suv^cst- 
ed in the Plan projections. 

Invisibles 

44. Following the impressive increase of more than 24 per cent per annum 
in the Fifth Plan, Pakistan’s surplus on invisibles is projected to grow at only 
a Me more than 9 per cent per year in the Sixth Plan. This is mainly on 
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account of the substantially different expectations with respect to the future flow 
of workers’ remittances. 

' Table 7 

’ . i . 

Sixth Plan Invisibles Balance 

($ million) 


Com¬ 

pound 

1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 Growth 
Benchmark k 0 


Invisibles Balance 
Payments 

(of which : interest) 
Receipts 

(of which : remittances) 


2219 

2439 

2658 

2901 

3169 

3453 

9.2 

—1957 

—2149 

—2384 

—2639 

—2918 

—3235 

10.6 

(—469) 

(—506) 

(-546) 

(-590) 

(—636) 

(—686) 

(7.9) 

4176 

4588 

5042 

5540 

6087 

6688 

9.9 

(2621) 

(2883) 

(3171) 

(3488) 

(3837) 

(4221) 

(10.0) 


45 The growth of workers’ remittances is expected to slow down appre¬ 
ciably during the Sixth Plan. Pakistan has been fortunate-in the past that sub- 
st anfial remittance flows have played a key role in allevtatag pressures on ite 

balance or p y j ^miUzncts which constituted only 15 per cent of 

in flows. Thus, wo kers em 100 cent o£ exports 

T 28 ™; account deficit for 1982-83. How- 

e ;t the Plan recognizes that the recent drop in world oil prices has added a 
new’ dimension of uncertainty concerning these flows. With ^ Jwp«to 
. . -fipj niressures on the payments and reserve position of the oil expo -g 

SStog * “»»>»“' ■»“■« d °” * ^e,eloI :" , 

vilics in to 80., U i. probable tot not omi 8 r,.ion 

siderablv slowed, and perhaps reversed, in the years ahead. Nevertheless, 
expected that with some shift in the skill composition of migrants and mprove- 

ments in their salaries with longer periods abroad w ° rk *f * ! ear 

rise bv about 10 per cent per annum in nominal terms or 3.5 per cent per year 
rion adjust terms in the light of recent trends in these flows, this s 
a fairly conservative assumption and allows for the large element of uncertain y 
that attaches to projections in this field. 
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Current Account Balance 

46. Table 8 bi ngs togelhci (lie various assumptions discussed above 
and sets out their implications for the current account deficit of the balance 
oi payments. It is seen that with exports growing some 55 per cent faster than 
imports in real terms, constant terms of trade, and workers’ remittance flows 
expanding by 10 per cent per annum, Pakistan’s current account deficit is 
expected to rise from about S 900 .million in the base year to S 1.4 billion in 
1987-88, an increase of 9.6 per cent per annum in nominal terms and around 
3.1 per cent per annum in real terms. The deficit will however fall steadily 
from the present estimated level of 2.9 per cent of GNP to 2.6 per cent and from 
13.5 per cent to 12.2 per cent of total foreign exchange earnings at the end of the 
Sixth Plan period. 

Table 8 

Sixth Plan Current Account Balance 


{ $ Million) 



1982-83 J 983-84 
(Benchmark) 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

Com¬ 
pound 
Growth 
(% P-a.) 

Exports, fob 

2504 

2879 

3311 

3808 

4379 

5036 

15.0 

Imports, fob.. 

.. —5627 

—6302 

—7058 

—7905 

—8854 

—9917 

12.0 

Workers’ remittances 

2621 

2883 

3171 

3488 

3837 

4221 

10.0 

Current Account B:ilance 

—904 

—9S4 

— 1089 

—1196 

—1306 

—1428 

9.6 

Memo : 

Current Account Balance 
% of GNP 

as a 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

— 


Capital Account 

47. Although the world aid climate is expected to improve in the future, 
it will not be easy to finance even this order of the current, account deficit. Fi;.s'!y 
Pakistan has large repurchases scheduled on account of earlier drawings on the 
IMF. If no further arrangements are entered into—and none have been assum¬ 
ed in the projections net flows ol: IMr resources will move from an average in (low 
of about $ 380 million in the lust two years of the Fifth Plan to an outflow of 
roughly similar magnitude. Similarly, assistance for Afghan Refugees which 
constitutes an important proportion of total aid inflows in the base year may well 
taper off, an expectation which has been accounted for in the projections. 
Finally, Pakistan’s requirements for food imports will diminish as n consequence 
of the import substitution programme. 
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<8. O, crucial imp« to tie «« ot the current ecjron.t Mci. in 
U,., sixth Plan is the behaviour of long-term aid inflows. The S 

.tot, in contrast to te simp dim-ion »'.idtotows-tat 
7n .. future vears will see a reversal of these trends. Real net aid in to 

is "gross aid disbursements excluding Afghan Refugee Assistance and amoi ixa- 
tion^payments—after rising by 21 per cent in the first year of the Plan in 
to the build-up of aid commitments in 1982-83, will grow by over 3 percent 
annum in real terms during.the. remainder of the Plan pa • _ 

seek to augment the pipelin. for Sixth Plan project^ ^ 

Sector as well as secure a shift an the composition of future aid now? iox 
a larger proportion of quick-disbursing programme, sector and commo ly a. • 
i T A though these assumptions may appear to be ambitious, they repiesen 
n cmnhmaJ on of the we,command., indeed, unprecedented-increase in external 
assistance to, and support for, Pakistan’s record of sound econorruc manag . i 
and Plan priorities indicated at the Consortium meeting w April, 1983. 

Table 9 


Sixth Plan Aid Inflow Projections 


{$ Million) 


.Con- 

pound 

1982-83 1983-84 19S4-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 Growth 
(Benchmark) ^ /oP ’ 


Cross Aid Inflows 

(Refugee Assistance) 

Gross Aid Inflows ■ • . 

(excluding Refugee Assis 

Amortization 
Net Aid Inflows 
Memo : 

Rdiil Net Aid Inflows 1 


1296 

1439 

1584 

1681 

1789 

1911 

8.1 

. (276) 

(275) 

(258) 

(233) 

(208) 

(183) (— 

7.9) 

1020 

) 

1214 

1326 

1448 

1581 

1728 • 

111 

CO 

1 

— 475 

— 513 

— 554 

— 598 

— 646 

.7.6 

572 

739 

8L3 

894 

983 

1082 

13.6 

... . 572 

694 

717 

740 

764 

790 

6.7 


J]nconstant 1982*83 prices.: 

49 it i s important to note,, , however, that even under- the assumptions 
regarding the flow of external assistance, the proportion of total 
expenditure financed by net aid inflows will, by the end of die Plan, 
about 10.8 per cent compared with an estimated 13.1 per cent m 1982-8.. 
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50. For us part, the Government will take steps to accelerate the process 
of aid disbursements by following up the measures adopted in the recent past 
to accelerate project clearance procedures and aid negotiations with a number 
of other actions, the most important of which is the recent decis'on to set up 
a new Projects Wing in the Ministry of Planning and Development. The 
Protects Wing will be charged with the responsibility of all aspects of the pro¬ 
ject cycle . appraisal, progressing, evaluation, commitment budgeting, aid pro¬ 
gramming, etc., in addition to training project managers in efficient appraisal and 
implementation techniques and assisting weakly-organized but high priority 
sectois with project preparation. Pakistan recognizes that efficient project 

management is the key to maximizing the productivity of its constrained 
resources. 


51. As regards other capital flows, foreign private investment flows to 
Pakistan are expected to rise significantly. The Government’s decision to un¬ 
leash private sector creativity and dynamism within the framework of supportive 
policies and institutions has brought about a strong resurgence of investment 
interest from project sponsors located in the Middle East, the USA, UK and 
elsewhere. While there will be some lag between these indications of intent and 
actual project implementation, the Plan projections assume that foreign private 
investment flows will average about $ 150 million in the years 1984-85 to 1.987-88 
and will flow mainly into industries which will make a significant contribution to 
improved balance of payments performance. 


52. la addition to a large volume of aid inflows and private foreign inevst- 
ment, Pakistan will seek to utilize additional long-term capital at commercial 
rates for projects which are suitable for such financing. Bids have already been 
mvited for the Chashma Nuclear Power Plant which require corresponding offers 
of financing arrangements from the bidders. Other projects of this nature are 
(lie Hydrocracker Plant and the Multan Refinery. Co-financing arrangements 
which seek to mix commercial loans with concessional assistance'” will be sought 
m respect of certain other projects where the pay-off is clearly high, capital costs 
large, and the technology complex. Examples arc the Kalabagh Dam, Left 
Bank Outfall Drain, projects in the National Energy Plan and the Special 
Programme [or Baluchistan, etc. 


53. The amounts assumed in the projections are indications of broad orders 
of magnitude. During the course of the Plan, Pakistan will need to devise 
concrete means for increased real net aid flows and a funding package for 
Sixth Plan programmes and projects by an appropriate mix of commercial 
flows and concessional assistance. Although such a policy will lead to some 
progressive hardening of the terms of long-term assistance to Pakistan, it is 
expected that sustained growth and improved trade performance over the course 
of the Plan, alongwith a strategy of maintaining reserves at acceptable levels. 


will bring about a reduction in the ratio of Pakistan’s debt 

P ef CSnt 111 . i Lina Pakistan would thus be in a position to borrow 

improving its credit rating.- markets to finance the high priority, 

prudent amounts from . overseas P without exerting undue 

capital intensive projects envisioned m he the underlying 

pressures on its debt servicmg capabi y 
strength of its external account. 

55 . The balance of „»=«* projection* for . I** *£ ^ 

at heat, be heated at **** ** U 

programmes, suggested changes » —total „ „ eaol these 

and the .likely behaviour of world Uade. The m _P to modifications. 

variables may be “ m P ol ’^ ed a ^ r “. “ tul J dei able modification during the 
Even projections for a year often q en made t0 build in a substantial 

same year. For this, reason, an P d i<, cil ssed above ; for example : 

safety margin in the balance of,payments estimates discussed above , 

* _ xhe export estimates -e based on a volume growth rate of 8.5 per 

, P « ; m The real growth rate of Pakistan’s exports befoi 

cent per annum, lhe ieai gro rpn *. ner 

■ -n PTreecl 10 per cent per annum during the Sixth 

constant prices will exceed 10 per v ™ncerv alive view of 

Plan. The present export target represents a conservative 

future- growth possibilities ; 

- »• STZm 

r. 

n.e»imp.- * » —» - >- - mz 

bring accumulated savings for starting a new life in the y 

The import projections 1 at this stage also provide for some cushion 
~ [ n the estimated imports of energy and fertilizer. As explamed in 
” u nter on Energy, with a forceful energy conservation pro¬ 
gramme the growth in oil imports could be significantly less. 
£ fertilL imports could be lower in the event planned 

5SS » domestic ^capacity »«««** 

Furthermore' full account has not been taken in the import ptoj 
dons of the’possible import substitution in the engineering goods 
see,or for ii large investments are proposed to be undertaken 
both in the public and private sectois , 
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Pakistan has suffered a major decline in the terms of 1 trade during 
the last five years. It is probable that part of this loss will be 
reversed during the next Plan period particularly in the light of the 
expected improvement in commodity prices from present depressed 
levels. The present balance of payments projections, however, are 
based on neutral movements in prices with the terms of trade remain¬ 
ing constant at their present low level. 

55. If some of the elements identified above behave favourably and if 
Pakistan ,is able to obtain net aid inflows suited to its stage of development and 
the record of its performance, it would be possible to increase the size of the 
development programme during implementation. However, even if the more un¬ 
favourable assumptions implicit in the above projections persist, it appears 
reasonable to expect that the balance of payments situation will remain manage¬ 
able during the Sixth Plan. 



0 You who have attained 
to faith l Do not devour 
one another's possessions 
wrongfully—not even by 
way of trade based on 
mutual {agreement—and 
do not destroy one another : 
for behold , God is indeed 
a dispenser of grace unto you ! 

An-Nisa- 29. 


CHAPTER 7 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT: 
POLICY FRAMEWORK 
FOR A TAKE OFF 


TJ AKIS1AN is preponderate private enterprise economy. In 1982-83, private 

sector contributed three-fourths of the GNP- and around four-fifths of 
value added in commodity production. With such large weights, there is no 
escape from designing a set of policies consistent with creating a climate of 
optimal private allocation without sacrificing national economic priorities. This 
precisely is the aim of the Sixth Plan. There is no intention, to work out a 
detailed plan for private sector. It is rather a modest attempt to have the 
benefit of hindsight on the past and to capture likely future perspective with no 
suggestion of clairvoyance. Ambition there is, not by accident but by design, 

embodied in the bold policy framework for the liberation of genuinely creative 
private enterprise. 

2. At the beginning of the Sixth Plan, large scale industries contribute only 
20 per cent of the overall private investment, which is less than agricultural 
investment estimated at 21 per cent. Industrial] sector has had a vicissitudinal 
past with frequent redefinitions of the domains of public and privae industrial 
activity. The limits to private enterprise and expansion in the presence of state 
in the industrial sector are viewed as an index of the role of private investment 
in general. This is a widely held view and reflects the - early association of 
development and entrepreneurship with industrialisation. Though industriali¬ 
sation is a major plank of the Sixth Plan strategy, it rejects this particularistic 
view of private investment in favour of a more general advance of private 
entrepreneurship in all spheres of economic activity. 
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PAST REVIEW 




3 , T „ e industrial ba* W “J 

tradition of productive ““^““‘^^promoOoiul i» that » !»<”«> 

^ ul iofiQ-70.to the. terminal 

, r inwns of private investment from ,1> 

rSH ^ “““ 

Table 1 


. percentage of GNF at Market Prices 
Private Investment as Peicentage j ____ 

------*---- 4 ft-tri TO 


jr i i vui o * »r — 

1969-70 

1977-78 

1982-83 

-- ——-- 

’7 i.i 

0.9 

1.0 

Agriculture 

1,2 

.0,6. . 

0.5 

Transport and Communications ....... 

3.2 

1.0 

1.3 

Industry 

(2.8) 

(0.7) 

(1 -0) 

Large Scale . • 

(0.4) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

Small Scale .. 

1.3 

1.0 

1.4 

Housing 

1.2 

0.6 

0.7 

Services/uu»i<» __ 

8.0 

4.1 

4.9 

Total 

— 



u the sixties the P»»« “lg** “it '“H" »• 

SJUSA^rs ££ r r tp« »=e, » 

liberal pacW »> P ol,c, ' ! *"■ a TZ .tout one-lhirtl of which originated ■» 
ONP 1 to 8.0 P" ““ “ !»’«• a>1>CJ of private djitamtan. ■" 

— tC“» “tiuttlhtrv. and -i- «-• 

b ’ ,hB d, “‘ 

... * „ t -.nns of the seventies. 
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6. The seventies witnessed the other extreme. Three rounds, of qnick-fix 
na totalisation and a spate of regulatory restraints on private sctor opened ihe 
chapter of puh.ic sector excesses. Private investment suffered a big jolt and the 
resulting s ump was particularly pronounced in large-scale manufacturing. The 

mq e 70 r 6 M ln GN? P!ummeted in 1977 ‘ 78 10 one-fourth of the share in 
9-70. It was only small-scale manufacturing which, without any state inter¬ 
ference or patronage, contributed significantly to whatever industrial growth did 

take place during this period. The numbers do not truly reflect this due to 
information gaps. 


7. The Fifth Plan occasioned the opportunity 0 f enforcing 
portions. The following specific measures were adopted : 

0) Denationalization of agio-based industries (cotton ginnine, 
flour mills). 


rational pro- 
. rice milling. 


00 

(iii) 


Clear demarcation of activities between public and private sectors and 
opening up of nearly all spheres of activity to the private sector. 


Government’s willingness to examine 
zation. on case-b 3 '-case basis. 


any request for dcnaliosali- 


(IV) Promulgation of Transfer of Managed Establishments Order empower 

Wg the Governrn ent to offer to the former owners of nationalized 
industries the share of proprietory interest in the acquired units. 

(v) Promulgation of Rights in Industrial Property Order. Tin's order 

provides safeguards against any arbitrary take-over of industria' nro- 
perty by the Government. 


.In addition, a number of export incentives were instituted, import and 
I- - ange . regimes liberalised, sanctioning procedures simplified anc! ihe 

off the back a "f A 0 " kT raiSed NOt ° nly Um pUb,ic Sec,or unit? taken 
ff Ihe back of the budget to start the process of bringing them at par with 

pi a e sector, the budgetary resources were diverted to improve infrastructure 

abilities and, not the least, a system of credit earmarking for private sector was 

put on the ground. The private response was hesitant at first This hesitancy 

contributed to the frustration of the Fifth Plan objective of shifting private invest- 

men from homing and transport to manufacturing. A noteworthy feature was 

at lavestment in agriculture left large-scale industrial investment behind. 

Overall, private investment as a percentage of GNP stopped declining by 1982-83. 


INDICATIVE PROJECTIONS OF SIXTH PLAN 

9. Detailed and precise private investment projections are. neither possible un¬ 
desirable. What lies in the domain of desired possibility is the indicative pro¬ 
jection of potential growth and identification of priority areas of investment. By 
no means could these be construed as obligatory targets. 
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io. d* s*a. H» sr'to, 

'"" 7* “S, “,'Sd \m so up to. 4.9 p« =». of GNP to 1»H3 «o 
ment during the Plan peuoa wm B ^ _ -„ te j at x> s 200 billion m 

5STS.-U — - • “““‘2““ 

PI 10 " thfZhPlm “menf p”on° is significantly higher. Its annual 
acceleration in nominal terms is 25 per cent and around 14 P er ce « in 856 year 
“1" loiter 1. twice high » * «* “““ 

11. The da. growth md sectoral shift. »<= e»[<eined in Chapter-4 
summary,— 


In 


- overall private investment is E ro i ected g ™’ 174 * 

nominal terms and by 100 per cent m 1982-83 paces. 

- large-scale manufacturing investment is. expected to increase more than 
four times, followed by agriculture and transport and communica 

_ large-scale manufacturing investment is envisaged to grow an —1 

rate of 34 per cent, transport and communications by 33 per 
agricultu.al investment by 27 per cent. 

the share of large-scale manufacturing in the overall private invest- 
_ the snare e ^ sixth Plaa is visualised to be 29 

ment in the ««nmy £or housing and trans- 

per cent, that of agncultum at 23 pe^r respectively, 

port and communications at 19 per cent ana it v 

there is likely to be a decline in the relative share of housing and 
~ Service's sectors impiying shift towards more productive sectors. 

POLICY FRAMEWORK 

12. ». to. being » 

in the Sixth Plaa J 41 j® an The^dcy will be directed not only to further boost 
response of private sector. f , influpncine the real economic 

* * xc-—-*—«“ 

to, ; r,h,biur. e .nv«u,'-=i'l p| „, *, S ».b Ban will to 

cap.ciiy ,0 «ncto toe ecoaoiny. 

I Industrial Investment Policy 

13. The to 62 billion p-og»to of private *^e to lh“ 

may be ambitious, but is. considered necessary for a P 
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past. As a matter of fact, an investment of Rs. 28 billion is already sanctioned. 
Add to it Rs. 12 billion of projected investment in the self-supporting small scale 
sector, and the balance turns out to be a none too unmanageable Rs. 22 billion. 
Given the comprehensive policy framework to be provided during the Sixth Plan, 

the ambition to expect private investment to take oh is not devoid of sober 
realism. 

14. For the first time, a coordinated policy approach will be followed for 
private industrial investment in the overall framework of deregulation, bn the 
first year of the Plan, an industrial policy statement will be made to replace the 
adhocracy perpetuating for the last 15 years. It will specify roles of private and 
public sectors, sanctioning procedures, industrial estate planning, availbaility of 
infrastructure, quantum of incentives, financial pattern and policy guidelines for 
foreign investment. Also announced will be an industrial investment schedule 
covering the Plan period. If will indicate investment possibilities, not limits to 
investment, and identify priority industries eligible for the new set of incentives, 
financial arrangements and infrastructure facilities. 

15. While concrete and specific measures and actions will be spelled out in 
the industrial policy statement and industrial investment schedule, the following 
paragraphs discuss the broad policy issues involved in the creation of a new 
policy framework. 

■ i6 ‘ Deregulation .—Phased deregulation, implemented through budgets, import 

policies and industrial policy statement will be the driving force behind the growth 
of private investment in the Sixth Plan. The first phase is already under-way, 
focusing on simplifying the bewildering complexity of procedures and the issues 
of a positive list of industries requiring no sanction, with heightened ceilings for 
rupee and foreign exchange components, investment-oriented and liberal access 
to foreign exchange, restructuring of fiscal mechanisms and decentralized credit 
approval processes. Subsequently, the concentration will be on price and non¬ 
price controls. 

17. It must be made clear that deregulation means more competition, not 
more concessions. With the Sixth Plan emphasis on non-traditional exports, 
sophisticated import substitution and technology intensive industries, there will 
be no room for tax breaks, overprotected markets and cheap access to scarce 
investible funds. Those who wish to live by the logic of the market must 
also be prepared to die by the same logic. In other words, concentration will 
not be allowed to be built into the very process of investment. 

18. Limits to Public Sector Growth .—In the Sixth Plan, public sector will 
be limited to undertake around 25 per cent of the industrial investment. This 
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shift from public to private investment is an objective pet sc, a load-shedding that 
cannot be avoided.. As a matter, of rule, public sector will complement private 
enterprise by concentrating on infrastructure. W^lo existing public sector 
industry would expand to modernize and the on-going projects have to be com¬ 
pleted,, new units will mainly seek to reduce regional imbalances that. mig 
result from private shyness to invest in some poorer areas. Moreover, the fi s 
preference of the public sector in entering an industrial field will be to estabhs 
joint ventures with the private sector, domestic as well as foreign. However, 
private investment trends will be closely monitored in the first 2-3 years of t e 
Plan If private response is lacking in some priority areas, public sector will 
have to act as the investor of the last resort to achieve national objectives. 

19 Choice of Investment.— In the choice of the composition of industrial 
investment the determining criteria would be import substitution and export ex¬ 
pansion The completion of the Steel Mill will push up technological advance 
in downstream engineering goods industries in which the private and the public 
sector would co-exist. The current import bill of these goods and accelerated 
mechanisation of agriculture in the Sixth Plan indicate the directions of import 
substitution. More than half of the investment will take place m impo.t substr- 
lution, steel-based and engineering industries. 

20 Next in importance will be export and agro-based industries. Having 
achieved self-sufficiency in food, agricultural growth will shift to high value 
crops. The industries linked with these crops would be developed, not only to 
meet the rising domestic demand but more importantly, to achieve a quantum 
jump in exports. About one-third of the projected investment will take place in 

these industries. 


21. Yet another engine of export growth will be the small-scale sector. ^ A 
15 per cent increase per annum is envisaged in small scale and cottage industries. 
The role of such industries in the process of industrialisation needs no explanation. 
These are usually based on local raw materials, create significant employment 
and are often export-oriented. Such industries would also meet the objectives 
of rural development in the Plan. Additional advantages include industrial dis¬ 
persal and containment of rural-urban migration. 

22. Small-scale sector faces a diffe-ent set of problems and, therefore, requires 
concentrated micro incentives. The more important of these during the Sixth 
Plan will include : a combination of fiscal incentives to ease initial cash flow 
problems ; preferential access to credit through stronger specialised inst.tuiions , 
institutionalised dissemination of information about acceptable export designs 
and suitable technologies organization of advisory marketing boards; assistance 
in training for required skills; encouragement for integration with large-scale 
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sector through sub-contracting; and provision of adequate infrastructure and 
measuies to make it accessible to small-scale investors, 

23. Economic Policies.— Fiscal, commercial, monetary and credit policies will 
e re-fashioned to operate as genuine incentives rather than stumbling blocks 

m the way of private investment. In the area of fiscal policy, the specific 
-concerns are the rationalisation of rebate system, restructuring of the corporate 
(ax to prevent it from acting as a drag on mobilising investible funds and remov¬ 
ing the anomalies resulting from taxing production rather than consumption. 

24. In the field of commercial policy, there is need for thoroughgoing tariff 
reform from the viewpoint of the degree of net or effective protection available 
to-various industries.' In many cases, there exists the grave anomaly of taxing 
raw materials more than the final output, leading to negative protection. 
Further, the exchange rate flexibility and the associated import liberalisation has 
helped remove many rigidities, but the benefits of a liberal regime will remain 
underutilised unless the exchang rate itself becomes a strong tool of development 
policy. Further still, a fungible fund of reasonable size is required to ease the 
foreign, exchange availability to the private sector. 

25. Real investment requires a stable monetary environment. The Sixth 
lan aims at growth with stability. Monetary policy will, therefore, continue to 

focus on the gams of financial consolidation made in the Fifth Plan, To ensure 
a steady flow of credit, a package of sound measures and rational institutional 
restructuring will be required. The system of credit earmarking for private 
sector in the credit budget will be streamlined. Also, the long and the cumber¬ 
some piocess of loan approval will be curtailed and decentralised to the level of 
efficient decision making. As the Government needs for financing commodity 
stocks go down as a result of phased decontrol, the overall availability of funds 
will impiove considerably. In regard to foreign exchange resources for private 
sector. Banker s Equity and NDFC have already been provided 100 million 
dollars. In addition, negotiations ar e underway for doubling or even tripling 
tile external assistance to private sector through PICIC and IDBP. 

26. Financial Structure of Firms .—Considerations of increasing risk and fear 
of bankruptcy have rendered internal finance—retained earnings plus depreciation 
funds—a significant and the key component of capital structure of private firms 
in most industrialisation experiences. The experience of Pakistan in the sixties 
documents similar conclusion. Thus, the responsibility of financing investment 
primarily rests at the doors of private sector itself. The best that the Govern¬ 
ment can do, and it will not fail to do just that, is to institutionalise n climate 
which rewards enterprise. 
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27 Going by the dictates of the market mechanism, the era of cheap credit 
is over' Steal question that has to be addressed relates to the comparative 
yields of stocks, bonds and government saying schemes While ™ er ® g 
mav have to end its unfair competition with the private sector fo p 
finance, the private sector, too, will have to raise productivity to gam a competi- 

live edge for the available finance. 

, R More than anything else, it will be the productive edge of private 
m that oan divert home remittances from consumption to income-yielding 

“T" ol Modariba >„d Musbarik. .how way •» 

S. m ““I bo ld lot ■«— «.«»> ■>"“« 1— 

like Pak-Saudi and Banker’s Equity. _ 

29. Remittances. —The conversion of household savings into 

ductive investment would require initiation of proper economic pobcies whr 
uuctive Amon ^ m0$t important of these policies will be those 

pr0 ^rned with changing the asset preferences of overseas Pakistanis. With rational 
concerned with »g^as p ** Mow o£ remittances is not 

sS - fid** -id-1”- 

pLiani, would »»t likely b= i»te.«e*d id P «ni»E W »»»"“« 
in activities with smaller scale and somewhat secure return. Opportunities , wi . , 
therefore be created to enable them to self-finance such ventures Indeed de- 
SSm will go a long way in boosting up these investments as the regulation 
deterred small investors: more awesomely than the big men in business Tho e 
of the overseas Pakistanis who cannot undertake direct investment will be able 
to ^ke of the investment process through the private investment houses being 

allowed for the first time. 

30. Wages and Productivity .-A new labour policy will be announced during 
the course of the Sixth Plan. Incomes policy will become an importan a ^ June 
of other economic policies. It will thus be possible to relate wage bargains o 
• • •_ However the nature of debate that has been going o 

productivity gai^ ^ productivi ty is misconceived. The problem is 

noTth!” wages are too high, but that investment is too low to yield an adequa e 
flol of benefits to satisfy the needs of society and its components. 

31 Let it be clearly understood that the days of water-dump philosophy are 
> ' , tl ate 0 f change of money wages may have at best left 

over. Further the tale of ^ ^ distribulion o£ productivity 

real W ™ ^yel' the same. Further still, wage content of manufacturing 

gams as sien ifi ca ntly. In any case, the prices in the import substitution 

has not lncreased sigmficantly. ^ ^ t0 ^ jmp0 rted inputs. As for some 

s " is there to 

mend it. M there is not much real wages resistance to thwar . 
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32. Investment is largely financed from saving out of profits. The Govern¬ 
ment will have no qualms about private sector earning profils of hard work 
efficiency and technological change. The high rale of investment targeted in the' 
Sixth Plan underscores this policy. With the investment rate and its composition 
so determined, future growth rate and output per worker strategically depend on 
the rale at which private sector installs and expands plant and equipment, and 
Inc public sector supplies the required infrastructure. 


33. Infrastructural Policy .—The freeing of private initiative has to move hand 
in hand with the facilitation of implementing investment projects by the adequate 
provision and unfettered availability of infrastructural cooperant, a responsibility 
that public sector must discharge efficiently. The Sixth Plan projections of 
private industrial investment may look ambitious in the context of shortages of 
infrastructure the economy has been experiencing in recent past. In point of 
fact, the Sixth Plan is confronted with the siuation of having lost a decade 
in the planning for investment in infrastructure. 


34. The problem requires careful handling and the Sixth Plan proposes to 
deal with it on a broad front. 

35. in the short run, whatever infrastructure is available now and the likely 
additions from the ongoing projects will be budgeted to avoid a thin spread. The 
technique will be to plan and implement industrial estates with one-window 
availability of energy, water, phones, etc. This will have to be accompanied 
by scarcity pricing policies so as to check inessential demand and provide re¬ 
sources for investment. Such is the strategy required for living with the short¬ 
ages of the first 2-3 years of the Plan. Beyond that, the situation is expected 
to ease. More than half of the public sector programme of the Sixth Plan 
pertains to the investments in energy, transport and other infrastructure. In the 
later years of the Plan, the supply of en.rgy from various sources and other 
infrastructure is likely to be more than the projected annual average increases. 
Over the longer run. a national energy plan is being prepared for the next ten 
years, extendable to 20 years. 


36. Not the least important is the induction of private sector itself in. he 
infrastructural investment. It could come into the field of energy all along file 
line. In particular, as public investment in coal is going to experience a 
quantum jump, possibilities will multiply for private sector to produce coal- 
based power and bulk-sell to WAPDA. Other fields open to private sector 
iuclude road construction, airlines, air terminals, telephone industries, oil and 
gas exploration and electricity distribution. 
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tt Agricultural Invcsinifint.Policy 

' 37 Private agricultural .investment has shown considerable res ' hc ' 1 “ ^ ' 

31 i rnv . g T r Dr ivate investment m agriculture 

pared to industrial mvestm n . . j 1982 . 8 3 . The event took place 

«— 2, S kin«d »»pow«, - 

despite the fact Ihat-agn u ....counterpart*of- various incentives available 

modern managerial cipabn y ‘ • , international price, which the 

I. .is „=« b» 

export duties. Aft ; becoming a large agricultural exporter. This so- 

the country to ^also demonstrated relatively greater acceptance of 
called backward ,ec wcU fce thal res ources are being transferred from 

industry U) agriculture due to the relative security o£ investment in the latei. 

• : Plan will be in line with the 

3 8 . AgricuUuraUnv^nt^.^^ ^ ^ , t0 pus h up 

growth strategy m this • _ u and vegetables, flowers, livestock 

investment in high value added crops like in a ma ssive way. 

and poultry to ina lude technological change at small farm 

The supportive poll^ support lnea sures and suitable marketing 

level througi liv estock at least. The possibilities of corporate 

arrangement s. In «» ,. h value add ed push will require modern 

ssrsx i P r« ”• 

-ill S- proposed 

perform. For example. , . nner Also, to increase 

1 . . , • nrioate sector in a phased manner. 

to be transferred to priva ... j on . £arm wa ter manage- 

efficiency of water use, non-mo,reused investment in on 
merit will be supported strongly. 

39. Investment in agriculture ?s largely geared to achieve deshed farm 
. . T , mechanisation programme consists primarily o 

mechanisation. The tub wells In physical terms, it is proposed 

and corresponding accessories and tub.welis. P y mechanised 

to double the number, of tractors, threshers, sprayers and othc 

, 1 -turinc the Plan period. Other important components for private 

i» .”*»!»« *.*.** *«*—•*- iw 

40. Moal sludie, indie.., dm «« p.odund.id. oi b S“« 

a i»~- in i~ « *- Z‘ ZZSLT171 dnpo,. o. 

,« °< 'ZZ7?L [ p id ,0 provide Wf 

small tractors during the Sixth ran is H . ,, { mers w ill be 

logical breakthrough. Second, provision of - du to the small fa 

- u,r mis', nor u in 50 D - r Cen * 1 


rr 1 * J.*!l 


dm Uinhocf niioi' 
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priority accorded in the Sixth Plan to develop rural infrastructure such as 
vi age electrification, water supply, health and education facilities w'H IHn 

t0 ,he le,eaSe ° f in't’a'ive at the 

small farm level. In addition, it is expected that the incomes from remittance 

Immenf o?? ^ ^ in sma " *»*<>« and otter 

requirements of developing small farms into productive units. 

I1L Housing Investment Policy 

this liThfr? ’k h0USi " 8 are re,atiVily ,0W - Const u.tion industry in 
t country ha largely been a stop-go operation. Jf houses continue to be 

, it is mainly because of the cultural attachment, to owning a house I„ a n 

economte sense, housing rises and fall with infiation. As the economy moves 

towards greater and greater stability, the rate of return question assumes more 
and more significance. 

42 The Sixth Plan proposes to address the housing concerns of the nafon 

m number of ways. In the first place, a national housing policy will be 

n he n Sixth ;r ng b the H C ° UrSe °J " le ” an - SeCOnd,y ' P rov ’ s i°n for housing 

reduefif l bee V nade in ,ine with t,lc GN P growth which assumes a 

reduction m the income elasticity of housing construction, resulting f roni the 

experience of sixties. This reflects efforts which wi.l be made to channel invest¬ 
ment to low income and utility housing rather than luxurv units. It will thus b- 
possible to increase or improve the number of dwellings much in excess of' the 
eve in ica ed y the investment. Thirdly, Government effort will be conc’n- 
irated into the development of plots, leaving the house construction to private 
sector. During the Sixth Plan period, half a million plots will be developed. 

IV. Private Investment Policies in Other Sectors 

43. Transport and Communications.- Invcs'ment in transoort and common’- 
cations is primarily made up of the cost of motorized vehicles'required for trans¬ 
port purposes. The programme in this regard aims at doubling the yearly 
availability of buses and trucks by 1987-88. Large investments will be made in 
rcfcngrated transport required for food exports. It is also visualised that private 

sector would enter into road construction operation and airlines and telephone 
industries. 


44. In (he case of urban transport, the inefficiencies resulting from the public- 
private duality will be reviewed. 

45. Minerals. The mineral development progiamme has b.cn so dcs’gn d 
as to help; the .process of industrialisation, parliculary through private sec or. 
Apart from the high priority accorded to energy minerals like coal and uranium, 
significant public investments will be made in rock phosphate, iron ore and 
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Sixth Plan provides an acceleration of 32 per cent P 

mineral investment. • ‘ 

as investment unless a success 0 ji and gas either on 

• pay-off. The private sector will be ^ ^ fc ^ o£ develop- 

its own or in collaboration wi 1 e Private investment, however, has 

proiio.* wl.» « mmtm ***** . foreign *» k <k 

Iwo «•“»“ J 0 -'*!". the fields ol small Vdel slalion- ”*> 

■. ,_ o 

.«■ / h 4y^TprWnnl™X” e nd <">“ « duc *' i0 ”' 

SSi-°diSS'oreleefoieil, »d .he «' —» * 

non-formal sector. 


v Policy towards Foreign. Private Investment 


»oiicy icrwaiua ^ 

48 Good economic performance is the well fn”ast 

can Offer to the. ^^P^tnveston ^ ^ ^ 

five years on this accoun . . P defaulting on contractual 

du ing a period.in which developing gf have tradit i on ally been cheap 

liabilities. The other attractions o g ^ case o£ raW materials, Pakistan 

raw materials, cheap labour and cheap copp e r and the high-value 

has its un-exploited mmera po n • d corap ared with similarly pkced 

“ *• * * - 01 

attraction in the Sixth Plan. 

0 oiiv exceeded actual inflows m the past, 

49.- As outflows have generally narrow picture of the benefits 

resulting balance of payments inl P hc “‘‘ P coa tribution to import substitution 
derived. The extent, of technology are bene fit s that ought 

and export effort and the imparting of f “ 

to be weighed against the loss from eaprtal outflows. 

SO: The comprehensive industrial policy sta ‘“ 1 ® tb the inflow of 

year of the Sixth Plan will als0 ^ d efinV incentives framework, efficiency 
foreign’ private investment. It will define e 
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crilei ia, the principles of equity sharing and social responsibility. Most important, 
there will be a new blueprint for technology transfers, shifting the emphasis from 
assembling to substantial deletion programmes, 

51. In the Sixth Plan, efforts will be made to substantially raise the weight 
of foreign investment in the overall private investment. First, the foreign investor 
will enjoy the organisational flexibility of entering an investment field direct or 
collaborate with public or private sector. Second, portfolio investors from, abroad 
will now be able to provide finance directly to the receipient private investor. 

Th.id, the major receipient sectors will be energy, mining, construction and agri¬ 
culture for exporting high value-added output. The major location of manu¬ 
facturing investment will be the Export Processing Zones. 

52. The sheer size of the private industrial programme makes resort to foreign 
private finance absolutely necessary. Though the cost of such funds in the 
present international setting is likely to be high, the real problem will be their 
adequate availabiity for productive use. As already stated, PJCIC and IDBP 
will double their operations through special foreign loans. Further, Sixth Plan 
will usher in the direct access of privat sector to foreign private portfolio funds. 
This will help familiarise the private sector with the working of sophisticated 
international financial market, so very necessary for aggressive export marketing. 
An important advantage will be the requirements of technological change that 
use of foreign finance invariably entails. 

53. An issue that has generated some controversy is whether or not to 
treat overseas Pakistanis as foreign investors. The issue will be dealt with in 
the context of liberalisation of the economy in general. 

54. In sum, the unleashing and optimal development of private initiative is 
curcial lo the realisation of the Sixth Plan targets. With the institutionalisation 
of a consistent policy framework during the Plan, opportunities for profitable 
investment will increase manifold for confident and vibrant private sector. 
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Then let man look. 

At his Food : ‘ 

{And how We provide it) 
hor that We pour forth 
Water in abundance, 

And We split the earth 
In fragments ; 

And produce therein Corn, 

And Grapes and. nutritious Plants, 

And Olives and Dates, 

And enclosed Gardens, 

Dense with lofty trees. 

And Fruits and Fodder, 

For use and convenience 
To you and your cattle. 

A LA basa 
(LXXX -24 to 32 ) 

CHAPTER 8 

AGRICULTURE: 
FROM SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

TO EXPORT 


cop'T 6St 7 ' e Se ° t0r 0f (he accounting for 

sha ,rS 3 t^ P - Tt J 5 Pl 2 Mj!er^nt of the labour force and its 
exports The chi f am ° U " tS to -ZSlPSLcent, including processed agricultural 
™r u \ ° f agnCUlture in ,he GDP has declined over the years re 
p e enhng h.gh growth rate in industry and infrastructure. However agriculture 

S6lf h , aS “ned a steady pace of expansion-over 4 per cent per annum 

the adVCDt ° f the ™» P ,aces - a 

sustaining high Wh ' Ch haV6 * indUCitlg a " d 

The ctTaf Ver ! hC ' aSt . tW0 dCCades ’ agriculture in Pakistan has advanced rapidly 
The strategy m the sixt.es was directed mainly towards achieving self-sufficiency 

-»' 

- ’ , n^_Jh®_S£l 2 Pdon_of^ unproved varieties ; during the later ni,T 

•• «.TT,-SSTSS M toedy'toj:! 
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policies andJhe^ditiotial_wate£_3^ich^became3vailalile_£KjmJEarbela. Hb*- 
e'^Tust be recognised that beneficial interaction between inputs and incen¬ 
tives’, while not yet exhausted, does have technical and economic limUatrons_so 
that future development strategy must see another shift of empiasrs. 
provement will rely heavily on the adoption of suitablej^^ 
cation of crops, strengt hening of th e supporting institutional framework for ag ^ 

pattern of production and distribution. Moreover, since *e oppor^ 
horizontal expansion in production by extending the area under the^ 
crops is limited, the targets of higher production will be achieved mar y V 
improvement. This should result from the adoption of s 

and^odemization of agricultnn^^ The 

will be increashi|_Jlw_J«oductiydty_of__^a^^^M ana 
supporting this with modernised marketing and agro-servrces. In this way agr 
cuL will be able to move from the stage of self-sufficiency to one where cxpoi s 
can be expanded on a competitive basis. Moreover, a self-sustaurmg iow 
should be achieved while curt^M^^' government support should s 
increasingly to those crops which are currently less important m size and mqu. 
effective stimulant from Government policy and action for achieving sizeable ex- 

parision in production. 

Fifth Han Review 

3. Agricultural growth rate is estimated at roughly 4.4 per cent per annum 
for the Fifth Plan period^ against the Plan target of 6 per cen ■ 
impressive growth recorded in the four major crops viz., whM. » • ^ 
and cotton, accompanied by the beginning of a rapid growth m the relative y 
small poultry sector and selected items in the fruits and vegetaole crops. Rough- 
tv 80 per cet of the major crop targets for incremental production envisaged in 
l plan W6te actually realised according to published data. However, the 

W { , al o£ wh eat self-sufficiency and an uncomfortably large sur- 

realization of the & £ ^ g hav6 been evea higher. Difficulty 

plus, in sugar suggest that the actual gru * . . ftrfP s PlltllPa l change to 

**.-,«■*** >s 

Shortfalls were also experienced m t 

sectors, 
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4. The complete picture regarding crr-p product'on in the F f.h Plan is pre¬ 
sented in the following table : 


Table 1 

Crop Production Performance during Fifth Plan 


Achievements Fifth Addit:crr i Cut- %arc of 

*-* Plan put ii; Fifth him ?<ci- 

1977-78 1981-82 1987-83 Tarots-tier,cl 

Actual Actual AetnaH 1982-83 i;r.vi- tu.ipu 

saged i 2 3 Realised realised 


■Million tonnes’- 


Grains 


12.86 

16.16 

17.39 

19.02 

f .70 

4.53 

79 

Wheat 

.. 

8.37 

11.14 

12.34 

13.01 

4.16 

3.97 

95 

Rice 

.. 

2.93 

3.43 

3.44 

3.96 

1 .Cl 

0.49 

48 

Maize 


0.82 

0.93 

1.01 

1 .32 

0.4! 

0.19 

46 

Gibers 


0.72 

0.66 

0.60 

0.83 

0.12 (- 

00.52 

f—'.ICO 

Cash Crops 


30.66 

37.33 

33.35 

35.74 

6.70 

2.69 

40 

Cotton (lintl 


0.58 

0.75 

0.82 

0.89 

0.20 

0.24 

80 

Sugarcane 

.. 

30.08 

36.58 

32.53 

34.85 

6.40 

2.45 

38 

C ilseeds 


1.48 

1.86 

2.08 

2.51 

0.94 

0,60 

64 

Cotton Seed 

.. 

1.16 

1.50 

J .64 

1 .78 

0.60 

0.4 8 

80 

Traditional oilseeds 


0.32 

0.34 

0.42 

0.54 

0.16 

0.10 

63 

Nor-traditional oilseeds 


Neg. 

0.02 

0.C2 

C .19 

0.18 

O.t 2 

11 

Pulses 


0.81 

0.48 

0.71 

l .14 

c.:o (- 

■••0.10 

(—>P3 

Giam ... 

.. 

0.61 

0.29 

0.50 

0.84 

o.i8 r- 

‘0.11 

(—}61 

Others 


0.20 

0.19 

0.21 

0.20 

0.12 

0,01 

r 

Vegetables and Spites 


2-21 

2.67 

2.73 

3.28 

0.95 

0.5 2 

53 

Onion 

.. 

0.33 

0.45 

0.48 

(1,52 

0.19 

0.15 

79 

Potatoes 


0.29 

0.48 

0.52 

0.70 

0.31 

0.23 

74 

Others 


1.59 

1 .74 

1 .73 

2.16 

0.48 

0.14 

29 

Trt its 


2.G9 

2.78 

2.6S 

2.98 

0.73 

G.5.9 

LI 


i Actual or provisional where-actuals have not been notified. 

2 Rice data is combined for both IRRI and Basmati. During the Fifth Flan T asmati pu • 
duct ion increased more than proportionately. With a proper weifhtagc giun to ti c 
Tr.smr.ti rice, overall rice production was close to the Plan U.ifret. 

3 Difference between the Fifth Plan targets for 1982-83 and the bench-marts. 

5. The limited shortfall in the production.of crops from the Plan targets 
which were fixed in the light of maximum range of possibilities, perceived at the 
time of the formulation of the Fifth Plan, arises from a number of factors. Most 
important among these was the increase in world energy prices which correspon¬ 
dingly affected international fertilizer prices. Even with the attempt to cushion 
the impact of this factor on domestic fertilizer prices, and the effort to raise 
output prices, fertilizer consumption increased at a slower pace than visualized 
in the Plan. World recession was directly responsible for affecting the inc.litres 
for export crops notably cotton and rice where international prices had mo.cd 
by the end of the Plan period below domestic support prices. Difficulties were 
experienced in disposing off exportable surplus even with the real bed growth 
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in output. A limited availability o£ improved seed, particularly of high yielding 
varieties, arising from the delay in implementing the IBRD assisted seed mdus ry 
projects in the Punjab and Sind, was the. most important element. 

Sixth Plan Objectives and Strategy 

6 The primary goal of the Sixth Plan in the agricultural field would be to 
ensure that the growth impulses-in this primary sector are institutionalised. hi 
would require considerable investment; in' the supporting services and setting up 
organizations and arrangements which would ensure an effective lmkage o^ do¬ 
mestic agriculture with the demand for high-value agricultural produce m the 

expanding world market. 

7. The strategy in the agricultural sector may be conceived as follows: 

(if The growth elements which have produced significant results during 
the Fifth Plan need to be carried further notably the combination 
of modern inputs (chemical fertilizers, pesticides) with improved seed 
and adequate' availability of agricultural credit. This would involve 
both spreading of use of the modern technology on the remaining 
farms and moving towards optimum combination of various inputs. 

(ii) For improvement in the use and application of water, farmers have to 
be organized, trained and encouraged to utilise irrigation water ,n the 
most effective manner. The limited additions lo irt.gat.on water 
during the Sixth Plan would need to be supplemented by considerable 
improvement in the on-farm water management. 

(iii) Farm mechanization should emerge as a major new growth element 
during the Sixth Plan period. Only large tractors were used in re¬ 
latively limited numbers so far. The opening up of the import of 
small tractors and small farm machinery would provide a new basis 
for intensive farming on medium and small farms. 

(iv) Extension service would be modernized and its sources would be 
} diversified, so that a swift and effective communication of new ideas, 
techniques and research is established with the farmer in the held. 
Improvement of traditional extension service has • been under way, 
though still at a slow pace. New approaches would be experiment¬ 
ed which comprise mobility and relatively high level of operational 
personnel employed in selected areas and for special tasks. Tms 
would be combined with the extension service to be provided by the 
private sector involved in marketing inputs or seeking to obtain the 
produce as raw material for processing and marketmg at home and 

abroad. 

(v) Diversification of agriculture would be achieved by extending system 
of support prices to high value new crops. Other measures, like 
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crop/cattle insurance and innovative agricultural loan programmes, 
such as, supervised credit, group loans etc., would also be encouraged 
to promote investment in the new technologies. 

(vi) Main focus of a gricultural developmentjstyat&gjy..would, be the small 
an darn ed ium fa rmers. Such farmers c ons titu tcjhe niajonty_p.f. fauns. 

!; The objective is to devise a system to reach such farmers with a 
. s pecial package of __ i npu ts juid_ credit_comb ined w i t h _e ssentja 1 .soci a 1 
servic es. Their a bility to a ttain higher productivity_with the help 
to access to inputs and credit would ensure a signihcant_c.I13.nge In 
the socio-economi c__re[a_tioi]s^ m tjie rura 1 society. 

(vii) S pecial emphasis will be place d on Jhe„development of bqrani^ (rain- 
fed) areas. Pre-ponderance of irrigated agriculture in Pakistan hai 
resulted in relative neglect of these areas in the past which represent 
fairly large pockets of rural poverty. A project approach to these 
areas, with the focussed and coordinated elTorts of all the related 
departments, has been developed to bring about an early change it? 
the conditions in these depressed areas. 

(viii) Agriculture will be developed during the Sixth Plan as an export- 
• based industry. Pakistan has only a limited experience of agricultural 
exports~*lnainIy with cotton developed originally as an export crop. 
Rice emerged from a largely domestic crop to qualify as an export, 
crop during the seventies. Future growth in..agricultur e would ma inly 
be for the expo rt market. This would involve emergence of sizab le 
wheat surplu s as an added insurance for food self-sufficiency and 
experimenting with a large number of higlv va hie,cjrops mainly for ex¬ 
port markets. Not all of these can be identified in advance. The 
essential elements arc the linkage of domestic agriculture with the 
world markets, cost-effectiveness, efficiency of production, concern for 
quality, arrangements for grading and a high degree of flexibility and 
responsiveness to the market signals from abroad. Some of these 
exports would trigge r inv estment in food processing a P. c !._otherjagro- 
based industries both for the domestic market and exports. 

(ix) For the domestic market, major emphasis will be on the rapid ex¬ 
pansion of domcst'c oilseeds and protein-based crops..for—bull)—.-Jm- 
m a n1 con su nip t ion, ja nd ^aniiprh^FeFd. Arnajo r qbjecFiye_of_Jbe_Plan 
is to freeze the present size of edible j}ij deRcil. In^oduction_of soya¬ 
bean c rop offers ^ the m ost promising potential for this purpose. This 
would^ also provide prpjcin Jor ^ninml feed, encouraging further effi¬ 
cient growth of poultry and livestock. 

(x) ’ The Plan includes substantial, programmes for exploiting forests and 

the vast fishery potential within the bounds of sensible '-cv.nom c, 
technical and ecological constraints. 
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CrC? 8 *tTZ proton targets for the Plan are significantly relatedjjhe 

water availability and additional area cLpL^oTwller 11 Resource, the 

during the next five V ears . s additional 11.28 million acre feet 

water programme is designed to p d ide 

( MAP) Of " 2^1^ crop^d* 1 area during the Sixth Plan 

131 r'lrom Tlevd of 14.64 milfion hectares in 1982-83 to 15.95 million 
period from a 1 lik elihood of any further increase in the 

hectares in hectares already achieved. The total crop- 

9 " C *“' envT^na 

SaLSTSSS- «• ^ * —• o! — - “ 

ihe use of improved technology. ,, K 

»* «.«#■ .*».»»*- >■«»» 

indicated in the table below : 

» Table 2 

Change of Crooning Pa ttern during Sixth Pla n _ 

---percentage share in cropped Additional Rentage j 

111 ca __1_ area 

"Starks 1987-88 tOOC Hectares)_ 


Grains 
Wheal 
Rice 

Other grains 
Cotton 

Oilseeds excluding Cotton seed 

Pulses *** 

Vegetables, spices & fruits ~ 

Sugarcane • • — 

Others including fodder .. 


Total 


55.79 
36.25 
9.95 
9.59 
11.51 
2.85 
7.38 
2.68 
4.29 
15.50. 

100.CO. 


54.67 

35.13 

10.02 

9.52 

10.78 

4.56 

7.33 

3.69 

4.02 

J4.95 

100.CO 


498 

240 

146 

112 


393 

86 

248 


85 


38.0 

18.3 

11-1 

8.6 

30.0 

6.6 

IS.9 

6.5 


13)0 


ICO.00 


rn* ■*- 

.. , mr nc U rcs has already been well tested. These metuuo y .. 
requtied measures nao y _ r ioniiural services including 

of assistance to the farmer on^support prices, agncullui_- 
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credrt; and^jmgttWedjr^^ 1s. These will be extended nov; to 

include new crops with the emphasis being placed on exports, and import substi¬ 
tution. 

12. The projected growih in agriculture will be around 6 per cent per 
annum on the basis of a most favourable combination of inputs and environment., 
which may not materialise in the same manner as visualised. Having regard to 
the past experience, it will, therefore, be prudent to assume a growth rate of 
5 per^c&nt per annum for agricuUure sector for national accounts purposes. 

13. The crop production targets for 1987-88, the terminal year of the 
Sixth Plan,* take account of the additional production.expected from programmes 
aimed at pro viding additional inputs of water, fertilizer, improved seeds, plant 
prote ction m easures, and better farm management practices, promoted by more 
inTensive and improved transfer of technology. These have been related to 
benchmark figures which have been worked out to represent more normal or 
firm output figures at the beginning of the Plan. These are different from the 
actuals for 1982-83 to take into account fluctuations on account of weather and 
other factors. The estimated actuals for 1982-83 are separately indicated. 

. Table 3 

Crop Production Targets 


Computed Estimate Targets* Percentage Increase 
Benchmarks 1982-83 1987-88 over Benchmarks 1 

Overall Annua) 


—-Million tonnes- 


Grains , . _ _ 


16.72 

(17.39) 

21.80 

30 

5 

Wheat 

... 

11.80 

(12.34) 

15.50 

31 v 

5.6 

Rice 

, , 

3.31 

(3.44) 

4.20 

27 v 

4.9 

Maize .. 

, t 

0.97 

0.01) 

1.38 

43 

7.3 

Others .. 

m # 

0.64 

(0.60) 

0.72 

12 

2.4 

Cash Crops 


35.89 

(33.42) 

42.07 

17 

3.2 

Cotton (lint) 


0.82 

(0.82) 

1.03 

26 v 

4.7 

(Million bales of 375 lbs) .. 


(4.83) 

(4.83) 

6.07 



Sugarcane 


35.00 

(32.53) 

40.94 

\1 J ’ 

3.2 

Tobacco 


0.07 

(0.07) 

0.10 

47 

8,0 

Oilseeds ... 


2.00 

(2.08) 

2.86 

42 

7.3 

Cotton seed 


1 64 

(1.64) 

2.07 

26 

4.7 

Traditional . . 


0.33 

(0.42) 

0.44 

42 

5.6 

Non-traditional .. 


0.03 

(0.02) 

0.35 

1029 

64.4 

Pulses 


0.70 

(0.71) 

0.79 

J 5 

2 8 

hGranr n *; f 


0 50 

(0 50) 

0.58 

18 

3.3 

Others 


0.20 

(0.21) 

0.23 

7 

1.4 

Vegetables and Spices 


2.61 

(2.73) 

5.11 

96 

14.4 

Ooion 


0.45 

(0.48) 

0.80 

77 

12.1 

Potatoes 


0.46 

(0.52) 

0.85 

85 

33 1 

Others 

# ( 

1 .70 

(1.73) 

3.46 

104 

35 3 

Fruits .. .. 

. , 

2.20 

(2.68) 

3.59 

63 

30.2 


^Discrepancies may occur as a result of rounding. 

*The crop targets used here indicate maximum technological possibilities. Value-added 
• in?agriculture for GDP Computation is, however, based on more conservative estimates in 
certain cases. 
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14. The above targets represent an amicipateds^ 

recently experienced in wheat, sugarcane,^ejmd^n^rops where surpuses 

acceleration is being attempted m the products 
of oilseeds, vegetables and fruit crops. 

jt^sX^ssssssfi^sSS 

—* ™ t ,o ‘irstssr zrxzz~~ 
sc 72 <- p- 

w'r L*«m * “»"« *- “ —• ol “ pu ‘ 

major crops : 

Table 4 

Role of Form Inputs in Increased Output _ 


Inputs/Factors 


Wheat 


Area due to water 
Fertilizer 
plant Protection 
Improved seed ♦ • 

Transfer of.Technology : 

(а) Shift of area to impro¬ 
ved varieties 

(б) Cultural practices 

Total 


11 

^ 61 


Rice 

Maize 

Sugarcane 

Cotton Average* 

27 

J 19 

14 

35 

^ 68 

4 

3 

■PeT cent- 

v 56 

18 

y 69 

17 

6 

16 

v 48 

7 

3 


16 

10 

100 


17 

18 

100 


10 


26 


100 


190 


8 

100 


16 

10 


100 


1 win 1 „ _ —.——.—■—— -— ,,, r r a 

"^^a^or bce^B.OtW^ha^for^nia^ze^and M^fbr sugarcan^an^couon^^' 

16. The above numbers do not fully take into account the 
of inputs and “Jte used in combination 

c - yields r * taised slg " 

through better extension of cultural practices. These include. 

( 1 ) proper seed bed preparation, 

sowing of seed in the right quantity, at the right time ^'he ?rop 
depth and in lines, to provide an optimum plant populate 

inter-cultural practices for control of weeds, 

soil and breaking the crust so as to reduce water loss by capU y 
action; and 


(ii) 

(iii) 


Ill 


tfv) timely harvesting to avoid field losses, etc. 

However, the contribution of cultural practices has been taken at a modest 
level because effectiveness of extension services in this field is still far from satis¬ 
factory. 

Availability of Inputs 

17. The strategic material inputs required to achieve the crop production 
targets are listed'below : 


Table 5 


Crop Production Inputs : Benchmarks and Plan Targets 


Inputs 

Unit 

1982-83 

1987-88 

Target 

Annual increase rate 

Sixth Plan Fifth Plan 

Water availability 

.. (MAF) 

101.49 

112.77 

2.1 

2.5 

Fertilizer Off-fake 

.. (000 Nut tonnes.) 

1X44 

1.028 

8.0 

11.6 

Seed distribution 

.. (000 tonnes) 

' 115 

186 

10.1 

10.8 

Plant Protection coverage 

.. ' (000 hectares) 

U 618 

3,253 

15.0 

19.7 

Mechanization 

.. (COO tractors) 

137 

337 

19.7 

22.1 


18. It must be emphasised that appropriate measures will also be taken to 
improve substantially the efficiency of use of these costly inputs. 

19. Fertilizer ,—Fertilizer distribution has been growing at a fairly rapid pace 
s in Pakistan for 1 the last two decades and its use has acquired fairly wide accep¬ 
tance among the farmers. The average annual rate of growth in fertilizer con¬ 
sumption since 1960 has been 18 per cent. Average application per hectare 
has reached^at 63 kg. by the end of the Fifth Plan. 

20. The fertilizer consumption maintained an average growth rate of 11.9 
per cent per annum for the five-year period (1978—1983), despite a considerable 
slow-down in the middle years of the Plan. 

Table 6 

Fertilizer Consumption during 1978—83 

Fifth Actual Per cent 

Year Plan Cff-take Achievement 

Target of Target 


1977- 7,8 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 


—000 nutrient tonnes— % 


— 

720 

— 

780 

880 

113 

895 

1,043 

117 

1,030 

1,079 

105 

U85 

1,080 

91 

1,360 

1,244 

91 
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log,sue arrangemen s for ^ d g ^ ^ ^dL success- 

SS^r-^: 

? r^dition 6 the ease with which credit can be obtained for the purchase of. 

f 11 f*r in roads made by the distribution system in reaching distant p^es, 
fertilizers, m-roads m y f th £anner to even a balanced increase 

and the delayed process of adjustment of the fanner to ev 

m - 

Tthfincrease in fertilizer prices combined with the “ 

in the irrigation system brought about a slowdown ^ in^thejate c ^ ^ 

the fertilizer application.By the end of th fertilizer had been 

rate in excess of 10 per cent per annum in the absorption of fertilizer 

resumed. 

99 The relationship between the cost of fertilizer and the value of t e 
increased output to be expected from its US ?ZsZo elemcrTs' 

txz ZTJZZZxZrz - sr: 

value : foodgrain crops.. - 

23. Pakistan baa mainlained ike cost ot fertilizersat a low le el “, 

so as ,o entourage eve. 0, smal.es, 6r-e,s L y 

mentary inputs have not been neglected, a gre anticipated in any case 

pave to shift to them during the Plan peruld. <«* „ ,'ck.ge 

that die yield dead wid improve as .be —»“«“ “' tee Lums- 

o£ ibputs takes effect and ° Utp ^Vf' £ , ^ger cost to the farmer or an adiosiment 
lances an increase to a more realis c fertil absorbed While the Sixtl, 

,0 foster the ns, of ~ ‘*“^t^'fertilise, «. «* 

Plan will see great emphaas still place ™ P and adjustltie nts to 

St- as ^*a.-—— 

24. Consumption of fertilizer , expected to intreasc f = 

, * ^ ! Per cent over the five years or an 

1987-88. This represents an in. ease oi P ^ q£ gr0 ., Y a v in 

annual compound growth ra e o P ' , ,, „ t ac t U aliv recorded in file 

the-fertilizer consumption js_somsw.bat io^er ,. . .1 achieve d Over the 

Fifth Plan because of the large base that has already been achieved. 
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Fifth. Plan period,' the consumption of fertilizer increased from 4(3 kg per • cropped 
hectare to 63 kg. and this expected to jncrease by a higher margin (to’ 87 kg.) b^ 
end ol the Sixth Plan. : The following table'lFows^ the lituation during 1980-81 
(the latest year for which comparative data were available) in a number of 
developing and developed countries. It shows that Pakistan has* still a long 
way to go (cf Egypt where yields and fertilizer levels are much higher) but 
suggests too that the increasing attention being paid to complementary inputs vs 
justified (cf India where yields are comparable but fertilizer inputs are lower 
and better balanced). 


Table 7 
Fertilizer Uxe 


Country 




N 

P 

K 

j 

Total: 

Wheat 

yield/. 

m.t./ha 





— —ke/ha-— 




Pakistan .. 

.. 

... 


39.70 

9.30 

—, 

49.50 

1.6 

India 

• r. 


... 

20.80 

6.40 

3.60 

an 

i 

Iran _ 

... 

... 

. . 

0.02 

0.02 

. — 

0.04 

1.1 

.Egypt. 

. . 


, . 

194.00 

35.70 

2.80 

202.50 

3.2 

UK 

. . 

. . 


177.24 

57.74 

58.60 

' 293.60’ 

. 5.7 

Netherlands 



• * * 

561.00 

96.40- 

■ 131.24 

• 788.62- 

• - 6,7 


. Source : FAO Feitilizer and Production Yearbooks 1981. 

N.B. The data are not strictly comparable since fei tilizer use applies to ail crops, and yield only 
to wheat, but in each country the production of wheat under irrigation or high ram-fall is a sub¬ 
stantial component of the national crop plan so that the comparison isjindicative. 

25. Tire projections for minimum fertilizer requirements have been made 
on the basis of the physical _ targets of output and an anticipated_improyement 

As discussed later, it is important that the fertilizer 
should be used more efficiently and its productivity should be higher than lias 
been achieved in the past. The projectbnsjhus represent the.minimum, quantity^of 
tertilizer jvhidi^ must^ be made available. However, it^would be necessary to-keep 
the situation under review. If the demand continues to rise faster, ue: at 10 per 
cent or more per annum rather than 8 per cent assumed in these projections, supply 
arrangements should need to be modified. Fortunately this would not pose a 
significant problem in view of the surplus of domestic fertilizer.production (urea) 
available in the early years of theHplan period. However, it would be essen¬ 
tial to persist with the efforts to improve the 1 efficiency of the use of fertilizer. ,-Jt 
is obvious that at 10 per cent per annum growth in fertilizer use, agricultural 
output would exceed the target set in the Sixth Plan, if this is accompanied by 
an improvement in grain-hulricnt ratio as visualised in' the Plan. '• ; ‘ 

26. From the foregoing discussion it is evident that use of chemical fertilizer 

..... — — - .• • *. •> 

jras become fairly wide-spread. Therefore, subsidising fertilizer prices Tor pro¬ 
moting its use is no longer necessary. It has been explained that keeping fertilizer 
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prices at depressed level ;is responsible for its in-efficient use (low crop response 
ratio) and neglect of other; important inputs and management measures. More¬ 
over the io«n National: Agri cultural Policy a ims_^t;ratiot^mg_cr o £j.n p u : g upu_ 
prices ' of taking support pnees of the unpor- 

C rops close toJjth^,jnt e matiQnaliborder_prices, i^ha^erajne. mpeiaUve 

lo .diminate fertilizer subsidy. .Even in its present form the subsidy onferUhzer 
^in effect'acts mainly^subsidyjojhe mdustrialjectoiyforJ)uild-up_stocks. 

view of decided to elu^te^tdy^Ljej^zer 

prices completely by June,' 1985. Fertilizer prices will thus be adjusted gradually 
werlhiTperiorm such" a'manner that total subsidy on this account remams 
within Plan allocation of Rs. 3 billion. 

“ r — ■ ■ — ^ — L y : .': ■■ 

-- • •27 The- fertilizer- response-ratios for major crops adopted for working out 
production targets for the Fifth and the Sixth Plans are given below These 
ratios,; though...not universally applicable, are the result of a well established 
formulation and are generally -agreed amongst the experts : 

.... .... . 4j ; . 

" Tablb 8 


Crops 

-r—*r-p—. *” ■ 

Fifth Plan 

Sixth Plan 

-r*‘—.. 1 ’ 


1:7 

1 : 8 

wheat ' 

• v ■ *' * 

1:7 

1 : 8 

Bice 

.. •*. 

1:7 

1 : 8 

iMaize . • • 

4 • ; * * 

1 :95 

1 :100 

Sugarcane . . 

: . • • * * 

1 : 1.5 

1 : 2 

. Cotton (lint) 

• • » ■ *.* * 

1 : 4 

1 : 10 

Oilseed crops 

■ ' <. •. •*• 


1 ; 110 

Fodder 

, • * . .► . 5 * 

4 1 

1 : 30 

Vegetables including. Onion and Potato .. 

• * 

1 : 10 

Tobacco .. 



1 : 30 

. Fruits .... .. 



1 :8 

Pulses .. 

* ♦ 1 •. * * v 


—-■—— 


28 Some of our soils are .saimejomo^u -* ° 

is used only;. Qh a nominal Stale. A^strategy for the use^of^gyp^or 

such'soils has 4 tijt^yv. : beetf--'d^oped .wM*. £ 

sei?cted'pr5i£cr'55^ir5rder to improve the physical and biological condition: 
of fhe solOnT"necessary to : increase the organic matter. This can be done 
in a nUmbefof ways and fanners must be taught how these measures will b( 
• promoted through- statable 1 programmes. 

29. For proper liealth-of the soil, it is necessary to maintain an appropriat 
balance between nitrogen apd other nutrients m the soil. 

3 r• 1 '/luring lQ80-8i 'and w as imp rovedjp This ra o 

v ksSi gyi by Elm »iii, k=»-«. «"“» 1 
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and ’ depending’on the success of these efforts 
7 req^edava 1 labdn.e S mthe market wiU be suitably adjusted Promotion!’, 
programmes for encouraging balanced fertilizer usewilInadequately supported 
In addition,- the use of other nutrients like K 7 „ , • •„ “ 4 y PP ’ 
ver necessarv to *. « - M K * Zn » etc - Will be promoted where- 

ver necessary to ensure the effective use of the fertilizer input. 

imnrofertilizer programme is based on the expectation, that with the 

SS.-? ■'T? wi0 “ ££ 

application of other inputs, fertilizer response: ratio in terms of the . physical 

pu wou d increase. The response r atios in other countries which achieved 

yj jgWF^ grriir m smh?S 

a H i ^^^^^^ f ^ R ^ T pl ^ re ’^^° d est"respori S e ratio’ of T•; 7 was 

have !hbwn flTtth yCarS ’ StUdieS CQnducted with reference to Pakistan experience 
the Sixth Pl5 ratI ° of Production response to fertilizer has improved. For 
he Sixth Plan a response ratodL T ; 8 has ■ been : adopted'for the major food- 

hasTo toclio^-‘° aCC0Unt ^^^^^^n-wEdTPakistan’ agricultare 

- 5ieflCy 

method ?! 1 V e ° f fertllizer 'f ]ements in the right. proportion, and a suitable 
application are crucial in increasing the efficiency of fertilizer with a 

view to getting higher net returns. Vigorous extension efforts are required to 
make the farmers realise the need to use fertilizer in the balanced doses for 

higher grain-nutrient ratios. For promotion of fertilizer use during 
the Sixth Plan, the following measures will be pursued vigorously: 

® I f )lmation w id he made available to the extension workers on 
different aspects of fertilizer use. 

^ tshora tories establis hed at district/tehsil level, will be 

inadc effective .in providing soil test advice for fertilizer use tq the 
fanners and with this end in view, suitable calibration studies-relating 
to expected crop yields to fertilizer application rates and soil test 
values, particularly of phosphates, will be developed. 

(iii) Encouraging • sgjj ting-up of fertilizer mixing plants for producing 
c omp ound fertilizers according to the needs of the crops. 

(iv) Training programmes for the extension workers in fertilizer use 
will be intensified. 

(v) Improved flow of credit will be ensured to take account of increase 
. in fertilizer , prices. 

(vi) Service, cooperatives will be promo ted to • take* the fertilizer to the 

door-steps oflEeTaimers in remote areas. ' .: • v - 7 ; • 
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/ -n • Marketing infrastructure will be improved to sell fertilizer in balanced 

.77 M ,med B fS'“*ifto 

.«> c*», ta- ***?£*%£« » 1 «« U P c b. -W 
Sixth Piap ,: wlU ’ i ; th “ e£o . ’, iU jji ^ will be an advance from a total of 115.1 
'&$m ■ ? 4 WaC (mainly wheat - -ton) i» 1 *W» » 

; 1 ^ 5 . 6 ' thp : u^d ; tonnes to 

)]'; -• I'^i^nveraae of 71 per cent for all seeds in Sind and 

, . - 34 . ■,This wijl; .*!>!?.* ^ P. m ade in Baluchistan and 

the i Punjab-Alteniattv?.,^ i^ ge ®_ ^ the capability for meeting 

•- 1 SWFP. till- such h already started a seed project 

-•full; improved, seed^emen^^^- £ processing plants and other 

^^hnproved seed production system. Similarly, 
TJS1S — services will be strengthened. 

" 5iw “‘ lb *» vn-W* *> ou - >■ _ Puniab .and Sind will be guided 

35. The Seed Corporations esfcjhshed m ^ expansion in produc- 

.by Seed Councils at v kv^Ih^Ghee Corporation while import of 

1 S^"y'-rS;p#S nan •"* '**“ "* “ 

under review. . 

. i ; -Q Quantum jump envisaged during the Sixth Plan in 
,36. Mechanisation^ J-J with out i arge scale modernisation 
‘ the agriculture sector wou d no. Qr It is obv ious that we have to take 

and mechanisation of the agric iWe from bullock-based farming to 

measures to S fertifcer and effective plant protection measures. 

'Water, better seed, high . . p. p "(tractors will be encouraged 

size (45 H. P-) ■“ a , < ^ Xousand°additionarttact^s per annum will be made 
'arid it is envisaged that-^—■ —^ouaiTdon^tic manufacture, for which 
available through impbtt>andgr have already been sanctioned, and 2 plants for 

; 5 splants for meditm size, traitors wuld bring the total fleet of 

small tractors are proposed to b ^ end of the sixth Plan. The credit 

the co0 ^ ves and the A8 

Development Bank. - , - 

37 . vm. £3Zm2» 

Riitoluses, in practice this is noi.u 
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sowing made .possible by tractors can in fact intensify production and thus 
encourage to increase its participation in this development. Customs hire of 
labour from the farms to the towns and overseas has eliminated any semblance 
of controversy, and increased mechanisation has become a necessity both to 
intensify production and increase the speed of operation : in some areas for 
example harvesting of the wheat crop formerly done by hand may be delayed and 
the crop damaged by rain; qpmbined _harve s_ter^_areJn-demand' to 'alleviate the 
problem. Therefore mechanisation, other than tractors, such as combine har- 
jvesters^reajQers^ threshers ^tr anspIanters, et c, jwill also be encouraged. It is also 
necessary that wide-scale induction of a variety of tractor implements (in addition 
to the line-cultivator) should be promoted. 


38. M obile and stationary r epair facilities, particularly in rural areas and 
mandi towns, are required in larger numbers and the pivate sector will be 
encouraged to increase its participation in this development. Custom hire of 
farm machinery of all types would also be encouraged. 


39. Credit . Credit is a vital agricultural input requirement. Its importance 
has further, increased by the fact that improved varieties - of - .crops require more 
water^ Jjetter se ed,^high doses o f fertilizer^ and effective plant protection measures 
the agr'cultuval committees at the Federal ~‘l>f6vincmrand" Ihe'DIstrlcTleyels. 
In addition, credit is required for adoption of technological developments and 
provision of other long term investments aimed at increasing productivity of the 
farm and/or cropping intensity. Therefore, adequate availability of credit to 
farmers for agricultural inputs (production) and investments (development)' will 
be given requisite attention. Present policy of channelising agricultural production 
credit mainly through the commercial banks and the Federal Bank for Corpora- 
tives, and the agricultural development credit through the Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Bank of Pakistan, will continue. Procedures for obtaining loans has been 
simplified and will be kept under watch through the institutional mechanism of 
the agricultural committees at the Federal. Provincial and the District levels. 
Committees already working at these levels will be suitably strengthened in order 
to enable them to monitor and analyse the agricultural credit disbursement 
position . effectively and initiating prompt remedial measures wherever needed. 
Banks will be encouraged to promote innovative agricultural credit schemes, such 
as, supervised credit, group loans, etc., with a view to extending the credit net¬ 
work over a much larger section of the farming community, particularly among 
those holding less than economic holding, and ensuring its proper use and recovery. 


Total number_of Jhe farmers covered by the institutional credit should be 
doubled over the^ Sixth Plan period from its existing level of about 0.5 million 


to 1.0 million. This would be a reasonable_target considering .that_at present 
the coverage is only about J,2 .per cent of the total number of private farms. 
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40. The following targets are visualised for the agricultural 
Sixth Plan period. - 


Table 9 

Institutional Agricultural Credit Piogi amine 


Million Rupees 


Year 


Production Develop- Total 
ment 


.1982-83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 
-1987-88 

Total : Sixth Plan 


3,960 

5,990 

6,800 

7.800 

8.800 
10,000 
39,390 


2,356 

2,975 

3.900 

4.900 
6,300 
8,000 

26,075 


6,31* 

8,96 

10.700 

12.700 
15,100 
18,000 
65,465 


♦Estimated gross disbursement . Kill tv f or 

• o.cfmp>nt and adoption of new technology feasibility to 
introduction oTcropTcattle insurance will be considered on pnonty basis along- 
with other measures proposed for the credtt programme. 

agricultural production farmers are auick to respond to are prices they 

marketing components to whic . pro duce. Also the produce 

get to toir ®ps to to«» toW I-** 

should reach consuming centre consumers The elements of a 

and quality at a ton P , tion include : pricing ; procurement 

marketing system that * . d „ ct gtadi ng ; quality control and 

transport; storage and '° r pt °^ ^ at the different levels of the marketing 
merchandising and especially management at m 

channel 

43. Government has p£ “'commodides. Price support, 

ment of the marketing sys ».P pconomic conditions, are extended 

— ****».— >» S” .. 

to wheat^ice^ugmcane^cotton^p^^^^^ ices 

a n to growers, 
in the-interest of the consuming public. 

quality standards of more commodities particularly those with 
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Mechanism for the enforcement of these quality standards should be strengthened. 
The mam thrust of the Sixth Plan, with wheat also to enter into the export 
market, will be to achieve the expo rt obj ectives for vegetable, fruits, poultry, 
eggs and^meat. Institutional innovations and improvement in the marketing 
system as well as supporting infrastructure will be undertaken in order to realise 
these objectives. 

45. Along with institutional developments, the required infrastructure vital 
to an efficient marketing systeml will be given appropriate attention. Although 

roads was given priority in the Fifth Plan 
period, many inadequacies in the road net work system still exist especially in 
more remote regions. Furthermore, the conditions and state of repair of rural 
roads is far from satisfactory. In this regard, a farm-to-market road construc¬ 
tion as well as repair programme will receive attention as elaborated else-where 
in the relevant chapter 

46. Crucial to an effective marketing system is the problems of storage not 
o^^^^acity^but^lso^pf management. Lack of storage capacity could greatly 
slow down buying and procurement activities and consequently the storage 
pioblem will be shifted to the farmers where the majority do not have the 
space to store the produce in their homes and is thus left in the field or 
improperly stored, subjecting the produce to deterioration and thereby causing 
reduction in the value of the product. Additionally, improper storage in ware- 
houses could result in losses in quality and value. The Government and the 
private sector have taken steps to provide some storage capacity. However, with 
the increase in production envisioned in the Sixth Plan, more space is required. 
The_pubjjc_s ector in vestment in forage will be limited to wheat, rice, and cotton 
commodities, while the requirements of the other commodities will be met by 
the private sector through appropriate incentives and policy measures. 

Export of Agricultural Commodifies: Import Substitution 

47. Exports : Promise , Prospects and Problems .—With the projected growth 
in agriculture during the Sixth Plan, surpluses in agricultural commodities will 
emerge for which export markets have to be identified. A specially constituted 

, Working Group ^ on ‘ Agric ultural Self-sufficiency and Exports ’ has estimated 
diat Pakistan will have sizable exportable surpluses of wheat, rice, sugar, fish 
ar^ poultry. The same group has projected that the country’s earnings through 
exportbf'agricultural^surpluses^can be of the order of Rs. 30 billion by 1987-88. 

It estimates’"exportable surpluses of 2.5 million tonnes of wheat, 1.5 million 
tonnes of rice, $ 330^miilion of poultry, livestock and fisheries and $ 7 million of 
fruit s a nd vegetables by the end of the Sixth Plan period. Irrespective of the 
precise quantification, which must remain a matter of uncertainty at this stage, 
the size of agricultural exports will be large if the growth potential of Pakistan 
agriculture is realised in line with the Sixth Plan strategy. 
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it To convert th« exportable potential into phyiical export!, tin institutional 

1 * will be needed io complement the role ol the thme ent.tte, involved.. 

farmers government and the private enterprise. For tbis 

modity-wise Board, will need to be .e, np wbcb b ™8 

nnliev staff with private enterprise in the shape of corporate pai ne p 
policy staff witn pnva * foreign firms . There will also be a 

l:i a d trorgaX^he farmers on a regional and commodity basis, and establish 
their linkages-with the appropriate National Commodity Boards for ccreaks^, 

oilseeds, fruits and vegetables. These policy s government 

tation from farmers' associations, private business and t ade, and g 
agencies will operate- under the aegis of the government and will assist in P 
motional and policy matters. The boards will help formulate P 01 ^^ ® n r “* _ 

Mon, .* *»«• b.’f 22 SE •«.«« 

« S2- a — —* " « 

entirely iii private hands. 

- 4 ,' Them will be need lor . system ol swill relny ol mfo.m.tton to po «y 

review and .djusmtent in teligb. ol bend, in the mmmml -tkets. I 

■ t while looking at the export potential, to recognise tie comp 

Ind uncertainties of trade in ; the prima^ commodities^ Many Roping 

countries, lured by apparently promising prospect, had come: to g- 
increasing disproportionately their export crops and theR f ^ 

realization of holding the stocks longer than they could affo • * ■ 

h^TaHvantane of proximity to the Middle East, USSR and Ch.na would have 
^e clSuon Cmtuntries of high technology and those following 
' l ™7S>rt subsidies It is important in this phase to develop a flexible 
reTnonse. Pakistan must develop an aggressive agricultural export policy wmek 
exnloits its comparative high-value agricultural crops and advantage o easy 
access to neighbouring markets, while focussing on more Pressed ‘ ^c^aTe 
than on nrimary products and judiciously using a blend of domesuc pri 
Z;L P Z L^. multinationals ,« devolop «- „ “ 

benefit from rapidly changing technology m tins field. It must ako reco u 

that all exnorts are not desirable. Exports, where the coat per unit of foreign 
that all exports , j: scoura a e d. A continuous 

exchange is high in domestic resources, need to be discourageu 

process of sifting aud selection will be necessary. 

50 In addition to establishing National Commodity Boards, other measures 
considered necessary for providing marketing conditions conducive to ach,ev.- 
ment Of the production targets and export objectives are as 

m Adoption of improved marketing and processing technology, pre- 
' ferably through collaboration between the local entrepreneurs (cor¬ 
porate sector/private enterprise/marketing cooperatives) and the 
reputed international firms. 
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(ii) Setting-up of impxoved marketing institutions (market committees; 
trading/export houses, commodity stabilization funds, support prices 
cover, gradingjquality standards, and institutions for implementing! 
over-seeing these functions, etc.) and provision of requisite infra¬ 
structure facilities, such as, grain silos, ware-houses, cold-storages, 
product quality testing laboratories, grading and primary processing 
plants, etc ; etc. 

(iii) Streamlining transport systems and making special arrangement for 
handling, movement, and speedy clearance of perishable agricultural 
commodities in transit. 

(iv) Preferential air-freight arrangement for p.omoting export of perish¬ 
able products. 

(v) Promoting food processing industry through availability of cheap 
packing material anci chemicals supported with other incentive 
package including tax concessions, import of machinery for moder¬ 
nization/BMR, credit, etc. 

51. Import Substitution .—The other key aspect in the strategy for food 
self-sufficiency is the import substitution in the edible oil. In 1981-82, a 
total of.624 ffiousand tomies of edible oil was imported against the total require- 
ment of 766 tlio usand to nnes, involving an expenditure of Rs. 3449 million in 

being"47 per cent of the total ImioflhTTpen foi^ "of food com¬ 
modities. There seems to be no technical, ecological or economic reason why 
Pakistan should not meet its requirement of edible oil domestically. 

52. In the Sixth Plan, a policy package wilt be evolved to. ensure sell 7 - 
sufficiency in^ediblejfils jn_jhe-sh.ortest possible time. Many studies have been 
carried out by the experts and the administrators by now which have conic 
to the conclusion that it is within the domain of practicability to gradually reduce 
dependence on imports. The pivotal point of the strategy is that the incremental 
demand during the Plan period should be met from the additional domestic 
production. Of the eight edible oil crops, the most promising ones are sunflower 
and soyabean. The former has the advantage of yielding, more oil per acre, 
produces two regular crops (spring and autumn) per year, and is comparatively 
less demanding in respect of soil and water requirements. Ou the other hand 
soyabean is a rich source of protein and has more diversified uses beside being 
an important source of oil. Its quality of nitrogen fixation makes it particularly 
valuable for increasing soil fertility. These Uvo oilseed crops have the potential 
for becoming the major domestic oilseed sources. Safflower, which yields very 

- i ' v 

high quality oil, can also be grown under special conditions, such as, on residual 
moisture after rice in non-perennial canal area in Sind and in gram tract, in 
upper Punjab for decreasing blight hazard. Therefore, soyabean and sunflower 
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wUl through a crash programme, be developed into major domestic oilseed 
sources. This will be achieved through suitable price support policy and othei 
domprehensive production promotion oriented measures. 

53. Main policy measures and the structural changes sought in the Sixth 

P&n arc composed of : _ 

(i) a crash programme for the increased output of edible oil seeds—with 
a heavy concentration on the spring soyabean crop and intensive use 
of the potentially vast area available in the districts of Multan, 
Sahiwal, Vehari, Rahim Yar Khan, Bahawalpur and Bahawalnagar in 
Punjab and the districts of Tharparkar, Sanghar and Nawabshah m 
Sind Province. In addition, during the Kharif season, soyabean can be 
successfully grown in the NWFP. 

(ii) promoting cultivation of sunflower through a crash programme in all 
provinces as spring and/or autumn crop, preferably as a catch crop, 
with a view to achieving twin objectives of increasing cropping 
intensity as well as oilseed production ; and 

(iii) developing safflower crop as an important source for good quality 
edible oil with concentration of effort in those areas where it can 

come as a catch crop. 

54. Further supporting measures include : 

(i) a newly organised Oilseed Development and Processing Corporation 
(ODPC) to replace the Ghee Corporation with its individual units'to 
be merged, in the parent company; 

(ii) in this particular field, the Government would have to assume a majoi 
responsibility both for policy making and for the operation of thr 
crash programme. 

55. Storage Facilities .—The storage capacity constructed in the Fifth Plar 
of 1.90 million tonnes will be increased to 3.06 million tonnes, giving a total 
capacity of 7.30 million tonnes by 1987-88. Commodity-wise details arc a? 

under : 


Table 10 

Commodity-wise Storage Capacity Proposed 

(million tonnes) 


Commodity 


Fifth Plan 
Targets 

Total 

Fifth Plan capacity 

Achievements available by 
1982-83 

Sixth Plan 
Targets 

Total 
capacity 
available by 
1987-88 

Wheat ~ 

Rice 

Cotton 

... 

2.22 

0.17 

0.07 

1.70 

0.15 

0.05 

3.35 

0.84 

0.05 

2.15 

0.66 

0.25 

5.50 

1.50 

0 .? 


Total . 

. 2^46 

1.90 

. 4.24 

3.06 

7.3( 
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56. The storage design in future will ensure that the stocks could be held 

safely for longer periods, will be in conformity with international standards, 
and provide for bulk handling. 

Crop Technology and its Transfer 

j7. Measures will be taken to improve the two-way flow of information 
etween research workers and farmers via the extension services. The private 
sector will be required to play an increasing role, particularly in the expansion 
of plant protection, fertilizer and mechanization activities. Research a'locations 
already exceeded in the Fifth Plan, will b e again substantially increased and 
coordination and the establishment of new priorities will receive special attention. 

58. Research will be even more closely related to the development programme 
priorities : thus, measures to support the oilseed expansion programme ; intensi¬ 
fication of production in barani areas ; the ideal combination of inputs to meet 
technical and economic criteria ; improvements in fodder production and, the 
identification of varieties of superior yielding and other qualities of all important 
crops will be given fresh impetus. To these ends, the Pakistan Agricultural 
Research Council will review present programmes and draw up a Perspective 

National Research Plan in which the expected shift in production policy will be 
reflected. 

59. A remodelling of the extension services, which are at present very wqak, 
will be requiied and experience gained with new approaches, especially from the 
IBRD supported T& V projects in Sind and the Punjab. These will be examined 
with a view to their expansion in areas where they have been found successful. 

Small Farmers Development Strategy 

60. According to 1980 Agriculture Census, small farms with less than 5 
hectares (about 12.5 acres) holding, constitute 75% (2990 million) of the total 
farms (4069 million) in the country although these contain only one-third (6.54 
million ha.) of the total area (19.06 million) of private farms. Production 
pioblems of the small farmers, therefore, deserve special attention on social 
as well as economic- grounds. Main constraints in this regard, are lack-of 
te chnolog y suited to small farm production needs, availability of inputs, and eiitsy 
a ccess to ^ institutional^ credit. A five-point strategy has been adopted for the 
Sixth Plan to assure that the small fanners would participate in the agricultural 
development of the country as a leading element. This consists of the 
following : 

(i) Increased availably of agricultural credit ; 

(ii) Provision of small tractors ; 

(iii) Improving rural services ; 

(iv) Special programme for barani areas ; and - 

(v) Establishment of small agro-industries in the rural areas. 
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■■• ‘.I — • , Wrsilv adeauate availability and easy access to the 

■■^ Agricultural Credo.- Fuslly. ^equate a m requiremellt s, are 

ihstithtionial credit, for production as we « . j o£ Uie sma u farmers. 

the most important measures foi mcr-as‘ ‘ h been j mpr0 ved considerably 

Agricultural credit availability to small fame s ^ b een P ^ ^ 

in,recent years. In 1979-80 ** 1982 . 83 , tota! agricul- 

hillion.-or 3S per cent, was proves ^ sha ^nhT7mall farmers 

luud-. credil had mciea d credit t0 sm all farmers was more 

improvmg_to_Rs^ 3 _biltion. a million, being 

thaTirdoubted during the period with 15 p-r cent, K. 
provided completely interest free. 

„ . sivtll Plan t h e target is to raise the volume of agricultural 

, ,62/Dur.ng _ dm S.xthPlan, to ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ share o£ sm all farmers 

rS to 50°per cent. At Rs. 9 billl^Wlm * would involve * 

increase. . , 

63 Procedure for obtaining agricultural l0a ” S Agricultural 

will he kept under watch ^ levels. Loans upto Rs. 25,000 

committees at the Federa, 5 , nersonal sureties alone, 

can now be obtained from the commerci P of land) upto Rs. 6000 

Loans to subsistence £ar “ e ^^^ eSS Inn “ vati w agricultural credit programme, 

ST” cS ^ etc, will be Encouraged with a view to 

• reaching out to the small farmers. 

' 64 ' S ,nail Farm Technology.- Secondly, mechanization of the smallfa ^ 
operations is another important measure horse 

intensity' of cultivation making arrange- 

power (20—30 hp) range has i 7 jn pub Uc as well as privatt 

msnts- for their progressive local manufacto , P visualised for the 

sector. Bulk of the new add.uon of B* 2 50,000 act £arn 

Sixth Plan period will be of small “ will act as the lea, 

operations. Agricultural Development Bank of Pak s 

agency, with back-up support of Mimstry of facta* 

meriting small farm mechanisation progiamme. P machinery 

b-kide tractorization, promoting use of suitable .mplements ana o 
suclEas;' small irrigation pumps, threshers, planters, row cutte.s, etc. 

65. Rural Serv/ce,-Thirdly the Sixth Plani h* 8J«^ emphasis on maprove 

ment o£ rural services. Physical targets regar ‘ elaborated elsewhere ii 

electrification. and health and ‘J , he ou lreach of social service 

r C to le rmAi tZTJm specially benefit the small farmer, who, at present, , 
particularly handicapped by not being able to have access to inban cen res. 
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the agriculture sector, attention will be given to adequate availability of inputs 
and improvement of extension service, All public and private sector agencies 
engaged in distribution of agricultural inputs will be prompted, through various 
measures, to reach out to the memdi towns in rural areas in order to bring input 
outlets within easy reach of the small farmers. In addition, programmes aiming 
at encouraging formation of viable cooperatives by the small fanners, for 
enabling them to interface more effectively with the public and private sector 
agencies for deriving maximum benefits for them , will be further improved and 
strengthened during the Sixth Plan period. The Training and Visit System of 
agricultural extension, which is particularly suited to reaching out to the small 
farmers, will be expanded during die Sixth Plan period in the light of the 
experience gained from implementation of the pilot projects in Punjab, Sind 
and NWFP during the Fifth Plan. 

66 . Special Programme for Barani Areas. —Fourthly, barani areas, where 
economic conditions are more adverse, and agriculture is prone to much higher 
risks than the irrigated areas, need special attention. For this purpose develop¬ 
ment of agricultural technologies and systems designed to minimising risks and 
optimising economic returns from the farming ac ivities are of paramount import¬ 
ance. Productivity will be raised through intensified research on farming systems, 
range ’land'development and its proper use, and adoption of modern technology ; 
important components of which are : 

(i) increased use of fertilizers ; 

(ii) improved tillage; 

(iii) soil and water conservation ; 

(iv) improved varieties and livestock breeds ; 

(v) appropriate farming systems (including livestock husbandry) condu- 
sive to more diversified intensive production ; 

(vi) improved range management practice:;; 

(vii) improved livestock nutrition ; 

(viii) proper mechanization ; and 

(ix) proper weed and animal disease conUcti. 

Project areal approach is being adopted and efforts of the various project 
•agencies are being coordinated to produce the desired results. 

67. Small Agro-industries. —Fifthly, establishment of small agro-industries 
in the rural areas will be promoted not only to use the raw material produced 
there but also to provide employment to the rural unemployed -and under¬ 
employed people. This programme will be promoted through appropriate fiscal 
and other "pdlfcy measures. Beside extension of the required infrastructure 
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(toads electricity, etc.) facilities, programmes aimed at promotion of handicraft?, 
sericulture, poultry and processing of fruits and vegetables in the rural areas 
will be given particular attention. 

Cooperatives 

68. Cooperatives arc recognised universally as the most effective institutions 
for meeting production inputs and marketing needs of the farming community. 

In Pakistan, where majority of the farmers and livestock owners are persons of 
small means, cooperatives have an important role to play. However, because of 
the peculiar historical experience in development of the cooperative movement, 
its role in taking care of the fanners’ production and marketing problems has 
been rather limited. Many studies were conducted in the past for investigating 
factors responsible for such a situation. Federal Bank for Cooperatives, which 
under its charter, is charged with the responsibility for promotion of the cooper¬ 
ative movement in the country, has evolved a strategy, in the light of these 
studies, for remedying the constraints hindering full harnessing of the potential 
of cooperative institutions for enabling the farmers in general, and the small 
farmers/livestock owners in particular, to meet their needs through self-help and 
collective effort. Programme of action initiated in this regard is under various 
stages of implementation in the provinces which will be vigorously pursued 
through the implementation committees already constituted for this purpose 

in every province, 

69. The following measures will receive high priority with a view to focus* 
sing attention on the most vital requirements : 

_ establishment of a Cooperative Investment and Management‘Develop¬ 
ment Cell (CIMDEC) in the Federal Bank for Cooperatives for 
rendering advisory and training services to the cooperative sector m 
organising and managing business (production input supply as well as 
produce marketing) and processing enterprises ; 

— streamlining of the cooperative training institutes for meeting train¬ 
ing requirements qualitatively as well as quantitatively , 

— enabling Provincial Cooperative Banks to develop banker-customer 
relationship with the cooperative societies through appropriate adjust¬ 
ment in the loaning procedure ; 

— improving capabilities and efficiency of the Provincial Cooperative 
Departments with a view to affording effective regulatory control over, 
and ensuring proper functioning of the cooperative institutions , 

— encouraging Provincial. and Federal apex cooperative institutions 
(particularly Cooperative Unions) to render audit and inspection 
service to the primary and secondary level cooperative societies with a 
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view to decreasing their dependence on cooperative departments for 
this purpose ; 


— encouraging establishment of viable secondary and apex level 
cooperative institutions, preferably organized on single purpose|com- 
modity basis capable of rendering comprehensive services and support 
to the primary level cooperatitve societies organised on single or 
multi-purpose basis ; 

making the primary cooperative societies at the village/union council 
level broad based with a view to making them viable and minimising 
influence of the big land-lords on their management (for this purpose 
desireability of increasing the minimum membership requirement for 
registration of cooperative societies, fixed more than fifty years ago, 
would also be examined together with formulation of model bye-laws 
for conducting business of the cooperatives); 

— expeditious liquidation of dormant and non-viabJe cooperative socie¬ 
ties in order to enable functionaries of the cooperative department to 
concentrate attention on the institutions which are in a position to 
render effective service to their members ; and 

—- eliminating super-fluous control and day-to-day interference by the 
employees of the cooperative department in routine management 
decisions of the cooperative institutions. 

Forestry 


70. It is estimated that forests cover 2.96 million hectares in Pakistan contain¬ 
ing 119 m.cu.m. of wood as standing trees. Total timber production in the country 
from Government managed forests and private lands, attained the level of 1.12 
m.cu.m. during 1981-82 whereas its demand during that year was estimated at 
1.98 m.cu.m. leaving a shortfall of 0.86 m.cu.m. This demand was met partially 
through imports costing Rs. 1.0 billion during 1980-81 compared with Rs. 0.67 
billion spent during 1978-79. The import bill for wood products was Rs. 0.60 
billion during 1981-82. This decrease resulted mainly from increase in local 
production of paper. However, the paper industry in Pakistan is based mainly 
on agricultural crop residues (except 10-15% mix of long fiber pulp imported 
from abroad) and thus this decrease is not related to performance of the forestry 
sector. Moreover, as consequence of the very high price of timber in Pakistan, 
the construction industry is forced to use alternate material, such as. angle iron 
frames, for doors and windows. 

71. From the annual timber off-lake of 1.1 m.cu.m. only 0.18 m.cu.m. come 
from Government managed forests while the rest comes from private land. Per 
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capita availability of timber in various countries is indicated below : 


U.S.A. 

Japan 

Pakistan 


1.60 cu.m 
0.30 cu.m 
0.013 cu.m 


With rising income and increasing population, demand for t.mber is estima¬ 
ted to rise further. Reliable data for timber and firewood demand are wanting 
but rough estimates indicate that demand of timber is likely to exceed 2.52 cu. i. 

C 9 %M tapite ot CM.*., substitution by Iho .tat* 

I Tu “tiC ,ud industrial uses. Ftotorf prod.ct.on tom Go— 
forests was estimated at 0.49 m.cu.m. during 1981-82 against an annual demand of 
17 0 rn.cu.rn. the shortfall being met from farms and waste lands crop residues 
dung and fossil fuels. The demand for fuelwood is expected to o 20.2 

mcum by the end of the Sixth Plan. In view of the higlupr.ee of oil, the fast 

Ip— known national resources o. gas anti to — » »« 

problem of growing adequate fuelwood has become of considerable imporlanc . 

72 The gap between production and demand is alarming and is widening 
inrto ”o ”r. per uni” area production (productivity) a the etoattng tore... 

eon,.;! lorests in tbe •*. P-r. - 
the optimum production potential of the soil anu climate of these a.eas. 
i 96 million hectares of state managed forests only 1.27 mdlien hectares are co¬ 
vered by the management plans. Invariably, all these management plans are 
low input-low output systems which completely ignore the production po enlial o 
species The average annual per hecare yield for the tota wooded 

f r:: ds 

this is primarily due to ve.y c,.t i s operational (financial 

f nrp of management on account ot veiy poor lecun^m «uu 

as well personnel) status of the provincir.l forest departments. Growing of ree 

to very large sizes is no longer necessary on account of change of mode of tog 

transport from floating through rivers to road transpoits, an av 
transport plywood, chipboard, laminated board etc., 

'SZZ-pZ’SXt-Z side's ol timber. Y,u.g trees 

put on more vigorous g.owlh than the old mbs . Them^ore ^ aftef 

_,. nrr - n Hnpq not make economic sense to keep toresi au & _ 

i Apr 1 seedling crop will maximise wood p o- 

the current annual growth ana ^ ->g. seed,,, P ^ ^ (he cxist i„, 

duclivity of the extstmg area imdc foicsts - * jn<t rt -, xtinns P f 1hc 

forests can, therefore, be inerras-d manifold , . <. 

forests. 
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73. The following measures will, therefore, be undertaken for development 
forests and increasing wood production during the Sixth Plan period : 

—* shortening of rotations and consequential re-adjustment of the 
forest management systems of the existing forests with a view to 
increasing sustained annual yields upto the maximum production 
possibility level determined by the growth potential of the desirable 
forest species, soil, and climate ; 

improvement of the techniques for raising nursery (including better 
seed sources), planting, protection from fire, insects, and diseases, 
cultural and thinning operations, etc., with a view to maximizing 
rate of growth of forest stands thereby maximising productivity of 
the forest land ; 

— introduction and expeditious extension of the improved logging/ forest 
havesting systems for efficient u ,; Jization of the existing wood 
resources with minimal damage to the existing forest stands and the 
soil; 


re-adjustment of the forest policies and procedures with a view to 
enlisting cooperation, and wherever required, effective participation 
of the local communities, in promoting improved/intensive forest 
management systems ; 


— involvement of owners of the private forests, particularly in Hazara 
Division where management of even privately owned forest/was tc- 
lands is vested in the Government, in management of their forests 
through appropriate institutional measures suited to the local socio- 
administrative environment, but designed to achieving maximum 
productivity of the land 


much bigger thrust on tree plantation of fast growing species on private 
farm lands, through motivation and involvement of the local com¬ 
munities, for meeting fuel/ energy needs of the rural areas; 


— development of compact fuel-wood plantations, wherever opportuni¬ 


ties for block plantations are available 
towns ; 


supply of fuel'wood to 


continue development and harvesting of minor forest products and 
sericulture for creating gainful job opportunities near the forest areas 
for the local population in order to facilitate forest management; 

strengthening forestry services and Ihj forestry research and training 
institutions for meeting requirements of the energy pi mlation pro¬ 
gramme, intensive forest management systems, improved forest 
harvesting/logging, better utilization of wood resources, and develop¬ 
ment support communication needs ; and 
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— determining feasibility for establishment of a long fibre pulp mill to 
enable better utilization of the coniferous smalKvood, promote forest 
management intensification programmes, and help substitute import 

of long-fibre pulp needed for sustaining the national paper industry. 
This policy framework will be translated into operational measures 

through the medium of annual plans. i 

74. The following physical targets are envisaged for the Sixth Plan period : 

Table 11 

Sixth Plan Targets in Forestry Sector 


Sixth Plan Taigcts 



Unit 

1982-83 - 

1987-88 Cummulative 

Wood Production (Govt, forests) 





Timber 

* 000 ’ m 3 

200 

497 

1785 

Fuelwood 

* 000 ’ m3 

480 

1193 

4285 

Total 

‘ C00 t m 5 

680 

1690 

6070 

AITcrestation 

(000) Heel 

8.5 

17.4 

80 

Distribution of plants 

Million Plants 

35.1 

51.6 

226 

Linear Plantation .. 

0C0 Av. Kms. 

2.7 

5.5 

25.5 

Nursery raising 

Heel. 

289 

450 

1928 

Livestock 

75. The livestock sector in Pakistan 

constitutes 

about 28 per cent 


of GDP in agriculture, contributes 15.7 per cent to the total export earnings, 
and remains still, the principal source of motive power for land cultivation, 
levelling and rural transport. The increases in total production of livestock 
products, except poultry, over the past several years have resulted mainly from 
increase in livestock inventory rather than increase in production per animal. 
Increase in milk production has beea below the growth in population in recent 
years. Meat production has grown at a higher rate only because of goats. Beef 
production has grown at a negligible rate and is mainly a by-product. 

76. In dairy production the present deficit is the result of transmission tech¬ 
nology problems. The present milk production is 9.7 million tonnes which caters 
to 97 per cent of market consumption with imports accounting for the marginal 
3 per cent but rising rapidly. Currently there is an upsurge of interest in milk 
processing, due mainly to incentives provided by the Government, and presently 
20 milk processing plants, including three of the second generation, are operating 
w ith capacity to process over 500 thousand litres of milk daily. It is envisaged 
that during the Sixth Plan period, additional 15 milk plants, involv'ng a total 
investment of approximately 2 billion rupees, will be established which will make 
the country self-sufficient in milk production. The milk processing industry is 
inducing more rapid growth of milk production in the rural areas by provi¬ 
ding linkages to the various consuming centres. The increase would also be 
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pushed by improved inputs, and services, such as, artificial insemination, disease 
cover, feeds and improved management. The milk production is estimated to 
increase at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 


77. Pakistan’s livestock resource holds considerable potential for production 
increase. The potential for beef production increase is estimated to be 500 
thousand tonnes of incremental carcass beef through raising and fattening surplus 
cattlejbuffaloe calves, and aged buffaloes,icatilss. The potential for" mutton 
production increase is estimated at 50 thousand tonnes through fattening of lambs! 
kids for 75-120 days. Beef is a by-product of dairy production and draught 
power while mutton is produced through low technology usage of range lands 
and stubble grazing. The potential for incremental beef production from fatten¬ 
ing of 3 m Ihon buffaloe male and surplus cattle calves, and 1.5 million aged and 
unproductive cattle/.buffaloe will be exploited by encouraging feed lot op.rations 
and establishment of slaughter house complexes through appropriate incentive 
package including permission to export a sizable part of this production. The 
mutton production potential, will also be exploited by fattening of lambs/kids 
on feed lot to produce additional mutton. It is expected that such measures will 
generate a growth rate of 6 per cent per annum for beef and mutton production. 


78. Poultry production has already become commercialised. Rapid deve¬ 
lopment in this area has been possible because of many factors that have aided 
and encouraged its growth. The sector has shown a growth rate of 15 per cent 
per annum during the last decade. This has been an important factor in meet¬ 
ing the growing demand for meat in this country. At present the poultry 
industry growth appears to be constrained by two factors. First, it has not yet 
found linkage with the larger export market abroad. Secondly, the feed indus'rv 
has not yet developed adequately to provide good quality feed at competitive prices. 
Both these aspects would receive attention in the Sixth Plan. With the solution 
of these problems in the.Sixth Plan period, the growtii rate is again expected to 
be about 15 per cent per annum. The rural poultry, which presently is produc¬ 
ing much below its optimum level, will be developed through programmes 
involving cross breeding with improved breeds and better feeding practices, and 
disease control. 


79. A conservative estimate indicates that the availability of livestock feed 
from green fodder, dry roughage, range land and agro-industrial by-products fall 
about one third short of meeting the recommended requirements. This is mainly 
because forage and fodder production methods continue to stick to traditional 
low output level technology. Industrial and agricultural wastes and by-products 
are not fully utilized inspitc ol th> fact that knowledge about production of 
. better forage and fodder crops and possibilities of using molasses, pith, bagasse, 
b:et plup, cottonseed hulls, fruit wastes, is available and can be used. In order 
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, nrliieve stipulated growth rate in milk, meat and poultry production, it i 

"tnmmotionof better fodder crops, and recyclmg of rndustnal/agricultural 
wastes and by-products and poultry wastes for livestock feeding will be giv n 
so-cWl attention Availability of oilseed meals in larger quantities, as a result 
of increased oilseed production programme will further improve the situation. 

80 Range lands in Pakistan occupy 70 per cent of the land area, i.e., 56 
million hectare. The'carrying capacity of these range lands have ^enotatedove, 
die years due to over gracing and lack of proper management. Attempt m 
the past at range land implement, although limited in extent and difficult to 
implement on large scale due to financial constraints, have shown that prod 
lion increase of about 150 per cent can be obtained if adequate range develop- 
t measures and stocking according to carrying capacity are undertaken. 

“rr»Z«d » cep.,,., an «« -die. ™ no, 

past Programmes for range land improvement (enforcing controlled grazing. 

stock culling, reseeding with improved varieties, flood water ^ 'Troligh 
introducing drip'sprinkle irigation system wherever possible etc.,) through 
elfective involvcement of livestock owners will be initiated during tie 
Plan ill order to remedy the short-comings of the past efforts. 

81 Apart from a modern plant at Islamabad the slaughter houses are 
invariably lacking in reasonable facilities for hyg enic and humane slaughter and 
for adequate processing of by-products including hi es an s n. e 
,-ec‘or has been reluctant to establish feed lot units or collaborate in bilateral 

ventures for increased production of quality meat and its J 

mainlv from lack of economic incentives. Realizing this the Government ha 
allowed ^export of 50 per cent produce of such feed lot units/bilateral ventures to 
“hem financially viable. Hie setting up of milk, meat and poultiy p« 
plants and livestock feed mills will be encouraged to provide stability to the 
market of these commodities. Domestic price control on livestock products 
depresses production, thereby leading to inevitable shortages. The situa ion m 
this regard will be kept under careful watch in order not to adversely aff 
results of the other proposed measures. 

82 Providing adequate coverage against prevailing day-to-day or contagious / 
viral diseases is difficult to achieve, access facilities are poor, trained manpower 
h insufficient and there is a scarcity of drugs. The existing system of op n g 
veterinary hospitals and dispensaries cannot meet the requirement in 
huge financial implications and wide dispersal of domestic animal .n the al 
a-eas Mobile units are therefore, to be encouraged, where-ever feasible alo g 
with'taming of the farmers in day-to-day treatment of common livestock ailments. 
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83. Disease control has been the main, activity of Provincial Livestock / 
Animal Husbandry Departments. All vaccines used and services rendered are as 
a rule free of charge except nominal charges in some cases for maintaining 
better accuracy of statistics. However, funds allocated for purchase of vaccines 
and medic.nes are grossly insufficient. Vaccination coverage is around 10—20 
per cent for cattle/buffaloes and 5—10 per cent for sheep and goats in the 
various regions. Special programme would be launched to provide better animal 
health cover for livestock. 

84. Research has been conducted at different institutions on various traits 
of livestock production and health. However, because of lack of coordination 
amongst these institutions, there is much duplication. Moreover, the research 
results are not disseminated expeditiously and extensively. Measures would be 
taken, to improve the research facilities, and quick dissemination of resea'ch 
findings among farmers for increased livestock production. 

85. As a result of the above programmes and measures, substantial quan¬ 
tities of poultry meat, beef, mutton and eggs would become available for ex¬ 
port to the neighbouring countries of the Gulf. An expert group has estimated 
that 3000 tonnes of beef 5 lOOOOtomies of mutton, 5000 tonnes of poultry meat 
and 252 million eggs per annum would be available for export by 1987-88. 

86. Bench marks production and Sixth Plan targets for livestock products 
are summarised below : 

Table 12 

Production Targets for Livestock Products 


Commodity 


Bench 
Unit Marks 

1982-83 

Production 

Targets 

1987-88 

Per cent 
increase 
over Plan 
period 

Per cent 
annual 
increase 

Milk 


000 tonnes 

9,660 

12,900 

34 

6 

Meat (Beef/Mutton) 



870 

1,165 

34 

6 

Poultry meat 

• * 


70 

140 

100 

14.9 

Eggs 


Million No. 

3,200 

5,900 

84 

13 

Wool 


000 tonnes 

40 

55 

38 

6-6 


87. The single most important measure would be the encouragement of 
large-scale corporate private enterprise in the form of large modern farms (with 
I heir own feed mills and slaughter houses). With the livestock farms already 
exempt from ceiling of land holdings, it is also contemplated that these farms 
would be allowed a free export of 50 per cent of their total produce. These 
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privately-owned large modem livestock farms are envisaged to form a nucleus 
for the provision of technical services and good quality inputs for e 
fanners of the surrounding areas. 

88 Further the Government would constantly review the developme 
W «L of .hi. industry with epeci.l ““■*“* “ n<1 

rebates. 

89. Critical policy measures required in the poultry sector me u e . 

(i) ensuring the availability of high quality poultry feed; 

(ii) encouragement of the setting up of processing plants to prov.de 
stability to the broiler market, 

(iii) efficient and concessional air cargo arrangements for exports of 
poultry products; 

(iv) establishment ‘of poultry research institutes to work out least cost 
and efficient poultry feed formulae; and 

. (v) a thorough review of the fiscal controls and import restrictions wh.cli 
have hitherto inhibited the growth of this sector. 

90 Essentially, the problems for the dairy sector relate not to production 
of technology. The mi. thru., of .he w- would 
thus be on the introduction of modern technology end the developn.cn o 
m“wtng wi® the priv.® eec.o, pUying . m.jor -ole; wh. 1 . .he Oove.nn en, 

be concenMlihg efforts in breeding nnd r “““ h *“ d ” ”• 

an environment conducive for the private investment to flourish. 

91. Research has indicated the tremendous high fish cat ^ P 0 CnU “ fu 

the coastal and deep sea belt in Exclusive Econom.c Zone (E^>- ® ^ 

industry remains under developed and its resources inefficiently exploded. . 
similar productive potential exists in the inland resources. 

92. Fish production targets for 1987-88, and achievement during the Fifth 
Plan arc as follows : 

Table 13 


Source 


Marine .. 
Inland .. 




Fish 

Production Targets 


— _ _ __ 

Production 

1977-78 

Targets Estimated 

Targets 

1987-88 

per cent 

ir.cvfire 

1982-83 Production 
1982-83 

pifth 

gi\‘,h Ph n 

___ — 

-*000' Tonnes 

- — 



234 

33 

289 272 

49 60 

361 

66 

16.2 

81.8 

32.7 

10.0 

.. ~ 267 : 

338 332 

427 

24.3 

28.6 
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The increase in fish production should 
in expels. 


meet both domestic demands and increase 


93. The above targets are based on 
improvements, for instance : 


major policy and 


institutional 


(i) the introduction of mechanised boats and fishing gears: 

(ii) adoption of efficient fishing technology ; 

On) establishment of fish harbours (at Gwadar) and landing facilities ; 
(iv) extension of credit; 

(V) development of the potential of inland fishery resources; 

(vi) extension of new technology to fishe'rmen and pond operators • and 

(vii) improvement of marketing facilities. 


94. Institutional support programmes prerequisite t 0 the development of 
e shety resources, and increasing its production efficiencies, will also be 
undertaken,ncludmg education and training, strengthening of research and 
survey facilities and manpower capabilities. 

consist" of° me ° f thC maj ° r P ° ilCy measures for ,llc development of fisheries 


© 

(ii) 


restructuring of the Federal Fisheries Board; 

immediate examination and revision of all laws concerning fishenes 
removing ail obstructions to private enterprise and dismantling of 
unnecessary governmental controls ; 


(m) induction of selected foreign fisheries specialist firms for joint 
co a oration with local entrepreneurs, particularly for deep sea 
shmg and m order to develop expertise in modern technology; and 

(tv) all kinds of fishery equipment and machinery including BMR required 

for processing units would be exempted from import restriction-, and 
duties. 


96. It is expected that as result of these measures, an estimated 55 thousand 

T?n R7 8 f 7' i,S b y-P roducl W0l "d surplus to country’s requirement 

by 1987-88 and would be available annually for export. 

Financial Outlays 


■ 97. In the Fifth Plan, an outlay of Rs. 9.7 billion was provided for agricul¬ 

ture, excluding fertilizer subsidy. This amount was to be spent on projects and 
programmes which were designed to strengthen the institutions, research infra¬ 
structures, and services to support the agricultural sector, and these in turn 
would have provided a strong base for the Sixth Plan strategy. Due to a variety 
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of factors, the amount actually utilized was Rs. 6.1 billion which has resulted 
f thr nroiects and delayed institutional arrangements to 

i ■**» * 

service, seed industry, management, research back-up, etc. 

,8 in *.»».*»• »«•»'• ** «-35 billion ha. 
including Hi 12 10 billion ns ADF nlloonlion. Tbs «oi*> be 1«" '« 

Clcfng me on-going - «»*■ 

prion* » line „i.h the .nd »ol th, J bnlio „ 

increase of about 98 per cent over the Fjfth PlarruliUzation. i c 
of financial outlays between. Provinces and the Federation is as fo ows . 

Table 14 

Financial Outlays : Distribution between Provinces and Federation 


Provinces 


Sub-sector 


Punjab Sind N.W.F.P.Balu^ 


_Federal Total 

Total Pakistan 

Provin 
cial 


1. Storages 

2. Crop Inputs* 

3 i ' Support Services* 

4. Livestock 

5. Forestry 

6. Fisheries 


Total 


Million rupees 





3,650 

400 

150 

200 

100 

850 

2,800 

295 

50 

129 

H-7 

591 

204 

795 

1,228 

314 

141 

214 

1,897 

2,157 

4,054 

260 

191 

113 

549 

1,113 

102 

1,215 

627 

176 

259 

65 

1,127 

496 

1,623 

90 

219 

8 

18 

335 

428 

763 

2,900 

1,100 

850 

1,063 

5,913 

6,187 

12,100 


♦Detailed activity wise allocation may be seen in Table .6.7. 

99. In the Sixth Plan, effort will be made to strengthen project preparation 
capabilities of the agenc-es and departments (provincial and federal), and to 
create institutional framework for vigilant monitoring, with a v.ew to a . g 
prompt remedial achon for timely completion of the Projects a. i P P 
utilisation of the funds. The Planning Commtss.on ttsel fljj an . 
and effechve role in providing expertise in project preparatton to the sponsoring 

agencies. 

100. The details of estimated expenditure during the Fifth Plan and alloca¬ 
tions for the Sixth Plan by sub-sectors are given in the Statistical Pto e 
ahocations by sub-sectors /executing agencies as well as physical targets arc 

given in Annexures 1 and If respectively. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Annexure I 


Financial Allocations 1983—88 

(Million Rupees) 


S. No. 

Sub-Sectors 

Federal 

Total 

Pro¬ 

vincial 

Punjab 

Sind 

N.W. 

F.P. 

Balu¬ 

chistan 

Total 

(Col 

3-4) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Institutional "Arrangements and 
Infrastructure 


1. Government Storages 

2,800 

850 

400 

150 

200 

100 

3,650 

2 . Agri. Education .. 

227 

103 

91 

1 

6 

5 

330 

3. (a) Agri. Extension 

77 

542 

320 

120 

39 

63 

619 

( b) Oilseed Maximization 
programme .. 

400 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

400 

4. Agri. Research .. 

1,369 

191 

141 

20 

20 

10 

1,560 

5. Agri. Marketing .. 

18 

26 

3 

5 

10 

8 

44 

6 . Cooperatives 

— 

50 

20 

10 

13 

7 

50 

7. Agri. Credit 

— 

14 

14 

— 

— 

— 

14 

8 . Agri. Economics and Sta¬ 
tistics .. 

20 

31 

7 

8 

6 

10 

51 

Crop Production 








9. Improved Seeds .. 

72 

425 ' 

* 200 

25 •' 

100 

100 

497 

10. Soils and Fertilizers 

64 

108 ‘ 

‘ 80 

1 ! 

14 

3 

172 

11. Plant Protection .. 

68 

58 

15 

14 

J 5 

14 

126 

12. Mechanization .. 

36 

545 

300 

145 

39 

61 

58.1 

13. Soil Conservation andLand 
Development 

10 

395 

332 

5 

8 

50 

405 

Others 








14. Livestock 

J 02 

1,113 

260 

191 

113 

549 

1,215 

15. Forestry 

396 

784 

425 

161 

183 

15 

1,180 

16. Watershed Management .. 

51 

246 

140 . 

— 

66 

40 

297 

17. Wildlife 

41 

53 

36 

10 

5 

2 

94 

18. Range Management 

8 

44 

26 

5 

5 

8 

52 

19. Fisheries 

428 

335 

90 

219 

8 

18 

763 

20. Public Corporations 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

250 

Total 

6,187 

5,913 

2,900 

1,100 

850 

1,053 

12,350 

Subsidy on Fertilizer 

3,000 

— 

— 

— 


— 

3,000 
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Annexure II 




AGftlfctmTURE 

Physical Targets {Crop Production) 

____.....____*--—" * ~ ’ Sixth Plan . 

Major Programmes Unit Targets 


Grains 

Wheat 

Rice 

Maize 

Others 

Cash Crops .. 
Cotton (lint) 
Sugarcane 







1? 


715 

42,068 

1,033 

40,935 

100 


Tobacco .. 

Oil Seeds 
Cotton Seed 
Traditional — 

Non-Traditional ~ 
Pulses 
Gram 
Others 

Vegetables & Spices .. 

Onion 
potatoes . • 

Others 

Fruits 


n 

»» 

*» 

»» 

♦> 

« 

»» 


»♦ 


2,853 
2,066 
'437 
350 
795 
582 
‘ 213 
5,105 
. 800 
850 
3,455 
3;585 


-- " , h „ rfy indicate maximum technological possibilties. Value added 

♦The Croptar^t GDP Computation iThowew, based on more conserve estimates in 


«*rtsin cases. 
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Aimexure II (a) 

AGRICULTURE 
Other Physical Targets 



Major Programmes/Items 

Unit 

Sixth Plan 




Targets 

1. 

Fertilizer Off-take 

.. ‘ 000 ’ N/tonnes 

J ,828 

2. 

Improved Seed distribution 

... ‘000 ’ tonnes 

3 86 

3. 

Plant Protection 

.. ‘ 000 ’ Hectares 

3,253 

4. 

Mechanisation (Operational Tractors) 

Nos. 

337,000 

5. 

Agricultural Credit 

.. Milliion Rupees 

18,000 

6. 

Government Sotrages availability 

. . ‘ 000 * tonnes 

7,300 

7. 

Animal Husbandry (Production) 




(0 Meat 

.. ‘ 000 ’ tonnes 

1,305 


(//) Milk . 

Million tonnes 

12.9 


(Hi) Eggs 

.. Million No. 

5,900 


(/V) Hides 

Do. 

5.66 


(v) Skins . 

Do. 

34.03 


(/v) Wool . 

.. * 000 1 tonnes 

55.00 

8. 

Forestry 

.. ‘ 000 * Cubic Meter 

55:00- 


Timber 

Do. 

L690- 


Firewood 

Do. 

497- 

7. 

Fisheries 

.. * 000 * tonnes 

1-4-93- 


Inland 

.. Do. 

66.0 


Marine .. 

Do. 

361.0 


Note . All tigmes show the Targets in the last year of the Plan except items 
show the total availability by the end of the Plan period. 

4 and 6 which 


/<=. 7 0 

4 c \ 7 

/V 

4.7 7.0 










“ And We wished to be 
Gracious to those who were, 
Being depressed in land, 

To make them leaders 
And make them heirs”, 

Al-Qasas 

XXVII1-5 


CHAPTER 9 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT: 
A MASSIVE TRANSFORMATION 
OF RURAL ECONOMY 


D URAL development lies at the heart of any meaningful development strategy. 
TV This is the only mechanism to carry the message of change to the majority 
of the people and to obtain their involvement in measures designed to improve 
productivity levels. Rural population exceeds 70 per cent of the total population 
of the country, despite a rapid rate of urbanization. Average rural income is 
34 per cent less than per capita urban income. A large part of under-employment 
is still concealed in various rural activities particularly in the less developed 
parts of the country. 

2. For centuries, the true magnitude of poverty has been concealed from view 
by pushing a large part, of it to the rural areas. This set in motion a self- 
perpetuating mechanism. The more enterprising and talented in the rural society 
migrated to the cities in search of dreams which were seldom realized. Such 
migrants added to urban squalor. The relatively more prosperous in the rural 
society opted for urban residence for different reasons. The rural society itself 
has in this way systematically been denuded of its more enterprising elements, as 
rural areas developed the character of a huge and sprawling slum. 

3. The rural society has developed a set of values which emphasize close 
human relationships and sense of belonging to the community. Responsibility 
of. individual to.the society is emphasized. This value system has helped survival 
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.«b dipity »d 0 . d«**~. ol • "Ob.» •£“£' £? JL tho 

out b lo , path leading B increase in prodnetivity 

“d If hT“*ii»« tbe overall anrronnding »bilo pre«™g ooberence. 
“legr^ latS «. neb mltoral b»i«e of ,b. »». «**• 

. .I. „ f tnurhed rural scene mainly via agricui- 

. 4.De»el» P »e««>lbe P a.. b.™to«W™ ^ ^ M te 

tural development P 10 ®"^ * a large scale expa nsion of physical and social 

“LtT vu^cenb X ^ 

r ^ r..n- - ** 

Review «f Fifth Man 

, The Fi£th Plan placed considerable emphasis on rural development and 

v A~ik ner cent of thepubllic sector expenditure to be directly spen in 
earmarked 25 per cent o p ■ th : q neriod in nominal terms 

areas,: Though ^Jp^^ys! in real terms there were substantial short- 

s^ed^e most serious shortfall. Except for rura 
{alls; Social infrastructure stiff most q£ the ^gets fixed for rural 

electrification and to some ex d ^ ^ fee seen from the following 

social deyel 9 pment ( ,could ^ ^ , #i '.-,*,, 5 ,, j <n * 

table: 


Table 1 


Fifth Plan Financial and Physical Achievements 


(Rs. million) 


Target 


Estimated 

Achievement 


ifn^io r>n ; 


v ,Rinpncial : 

{primary)Education 
Rural Health Programme .. 
Rural Roads (Tertiary Roads Only) 

Physical,; 

> VT'SV . 

Primary Education * • 

Rural Health Centres 
. r Basic Health Units 
,Rural.&*ds (Cumulative) .. 


1,830 

2,623 

1,020 


848 

1250 

1600 


10,113 Schools 7,925 schools 
625 206 

4,596 b^ 17 ; 

4,1000 kms. ' 46,000 . kms. 
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• b. in the. final year of the Fifth Plan, a special priority sector programme 
was formulated for implementation under the coordinating effort of the Planning 
Division. Under this programme 8,200 mosque schools were started, virtually 
equalling the performance along traditional lines of the preceding four years. An 
immunization programme reached three million children supplemented through 
the rural health centres. Dai (traditional midwives) training programme added 
5,000 trained dais. 

7. In the Fifth Five Year Plan development was conceived partly as a 
constituent of,- sectoral development programmes and partly as an integrated 
programmento, he executed by the District|Markaz Councils and Provincial Rural 

Development and Local Government Departments. The total allocation for the 
sectoral programmes amounted to Rs. 10.17 billion for school education, health 

care, potable water supply and sanitation works to be undertaken by the respective 
sectoral departments at the Provincial level. Specific allocation of Rs. 1.50 
billion was made for promotion of Itegrated Rural Development Programme 
through District|Markaz Councils. Implementation of the Integrated Rural De¬ 
velopment Markaz Programme during the Fifth Five Year Plan was for Rs. 2.7 
billion against Rs. 1.5 billion indicated in the Plan. 

8. Although the Fifth Five-Year Plan rural development strategy was 
critically based on the proposed establishment of local bodies, these could not 
assume their development role before the middle of the Plan. Their functioning 
started with traditional activities. The impact of the revival is evident from the 
rebord of revenue collections and their use in development activity. Revenue 
from taxes and other sources of funds directly raised by local bodies increased 
3 rimes ever the last 5 years. Most of this increase went into financing of de¬ 
velopment schemes with the result that the investment of local bodies rose by 
about 4 times over this period. The major physical achievements during 1978—83 
included completion of 1,878 kilometers of farm to market roads under IRDP, 
electrification of. 8,287 villages, coverage of 9.94 per cent of rural population for 
safe water. facilities and 1.79 per cent rural population with sanitation facilities. 
The number.: of miscellaneous minor|small scale schemes were also implemented 
on aided self-help basis, which included local afforestation, de-silting of local 
channels [drains, construction of embankments and culverts, terracing of land and 
renovation and repiar of Markaz|schools|store|dispensary buildings, introduction 
of adult education and vocational training programmes for women, street pave¬ 
ment, construction of water storage tanks and open surface wells. Implementa¬ 
tion of all small scale schemes involved participation of the population through 
the institution, of -Rural Markaz at Union Councils level. 

9. A remarkable phenomenon not foreseen by the Fifth Plan was the social 
impact of the accelerated flow of incomes from remittances into the rural areas. 
This development has had a profound impact on the perceptions of their needs by 
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the rural populace. Not only is there now a demand for services at levels not 
experienced before, there also appears to be willingness to pay or 
of service. 

Sixth Plan w ;u t> e mounted 

10. The rural development effort m the S x production and 

on a carefully selected broad front. It will em .. i ar i v water 

productivity of agriculture by improved avadabihty o£ ^P ’ P } J a , and 
and fertilizer, and a decisive breakthrough in rural mfrartm , P y 
social. On the whole, the public sector TkjZZ. of the 

raised from 21 per cent of the total in the times 

puWc investment in the Sixth Plan. In absolute terms this would be 

the level of expenditure during the Fifth Plan peno . investme „t 

11. The increase of 160 per cent proposed in the pubhc 

in rural production P ro8r “^ S ‘^rm^^traniormation. Production 
social infrastructure. 

12. During the Sixth Plan, the scope for future = iori in 

cultivation or in mi by intended 

irrigated water during tea improved water management to 

significant investment in agriculture is of crucial importance. 

13. The other factor whicK is bkely to help 'h^eTo^urJ'in the Fifth Plan 
is the change in composition of ou P • d nion an d expansion in 

r,r 

It is. therefore, proposed that: 

- Concerted effort will be made during the Sixth Plan period 
towards high value crops. 

- Livestock and peltry will be give" d 

Of these, alongwith fruits and vegetables, will P 

nrioritV basis. 
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Arrangements have been devised to ensure that (lie grower gels an 
adequate price for his produce. 

Income ifrom agriculture would grow substantially as a result of high 
productivity and assured prices. 

14. The Plan, targets for selected crops and agricultural production have 
been spelled out in Chapter No. 8, ‘Agriculture : From Self-sufficiency to 

Export . Policy imperatives of these targets are discussed in subsequent 
paragraphs. 

Input Programmes 

15. Agriculture, The input programme in the field of agriculture pertains to 
fertilizer, plant protection, seeds and mechanization. Major thrusts are envisaged 
in all these programmes : 

Respite the substantial increase in the use of fertilizer, the present 
level of consumption is still grossly inadequate. The fertilizer offtake 
is projected to increase from 1.24 million nut. tonnes during 1982-83 
to 1 83 million nut. tonnes in 1987-88. For the health of the soil 
it is necessary to maintain an appropriate balance between nitrogen 
and other nutrients in the soil. By 1987-88, this ratio will be reduced 
to 2.9 : 1 from the current ratio of 3:6 : 1 against the desirable ratio 
of 2:1. Promotional programme in this respect will be adequately 
supported. 

'— The plant protection coverage is planned to be increased from 3.16 
million spray hectares in 1982-83 to 7.23 million spray hectares in 
1987-88, showing an increase of 129 per cent over the Plan period. 
Emphasis will also be placed on controlling the insects, pests and 
diseases by cultural practices. 

— The total number of tractors at the end of Fifth Plan period is 
estimated at 137,400. It is expected that this number will be increased 
to 337,000 by the terminal year of the Plan. In order to cater to 
the needs of small farmers, a special programme for introducing and 
popularizing the small tractors alongwith suitable implements was 
launched during the terminal year of the Fifth Plan. This programme 
will continue and will be backed by availability of credit. To improve 
the effectiveness of the farm mechanization programme due emphasis 
would be given to the training of machinery operators in proper use 
and preventive maintenance of the machinery and implements. 

—• The Government agencies will continue to maintain a fleet of 
bulldozers and other heavy machinery for hiring out to the farmers 
for land reclamation and development operations. 
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_ High priority will be given to improved seeds programme. The 

quantity of improved seeds by the public sector will be increased by 
61 per cent during the Plan period. Private sector will be induced 
in a big way in seed production and distribution business to provide 
healthy competition to the public sector. 

16. Research and Extension— Continued improvement and development of 
technology is indispensable for sustained growth. The institutions of research, 
extension and education in the field of agriculture, established over time, have 
done useful work in this respect but general achievements have lagged far behind 
the potential or needs. Adequate funds have been provided in the Plan for 
research and extension to achieve better results. 


17. In the Sixth Plan, research programmes will follow these directions : 

_ Special emphasis on research related to oil seeds, pulses, vegetables 

and other import substituting or export promoting commodities. 

— Development of small farm technology for timely completion of farm 
operations. 

— Minimization of pest losses, particularly on the farm level. 

— Evolving of high-yielding, disease-resistant varieties suitable for various 
zones. 


18. Extension services were reorganized on a pilot scale under a new 
approach of agricultural extension called ‘training and visit’ during the Fifth 
Pian period in 5 districts of the Punjab and Sind. Sixth Plan strategy envisages 
removal of deficiencies and shortcomings of T & V system and its gradual 
extension to the entire country. 

19. Water Resources— The most important input for agriculture is water, 
it is estimated that irrigation water will increase by 11.14 per cent from the 
current level of 101.49 MAF to 112.77 MAF at the end of Sixth Plan. Of the 
increase of about 11.28 MAF, 6.44 MAF would come from surface irrigation 
projects and 4.84 MAF from the ground water reservoir. The highest con¬ 
tributor to the ground water additionality would be private sector. Its 
lubewells would pump 3.63 MAF additionally. 


20. An investment of Rs. 32.1 billion is proposed for the development of 
walci resources by the public sector. Rs. 0.640 billion are likely to be invested by 
the private sector for the installation of about 25,000 tubewells during the Plan 
OEt'.od. The major investment in this field, however, will be for enhancing 
the water availability and alleviating the problem of waterlogging. The most 
important programme will be that of drainage and reclamation, claiming 44 per 
cent of (he total water sector investment. 
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21. The Sixth Plan will place maximum emphasis on the most seriously 
affected areas identified as “ disaster areas ” that are underlain by 0 to 5. test 
depth of saline and fresh groundwater table. The main objectives of the pro¬ 
gramme are : ; 

— Instead of reclaiming gross command area as a whole, emphasis would 
be laid on disaster areas (where the water table is less than or equal 
to 5 ft. depth). It is planned to reduce the extent of disater area by 
70 per cent during the Plan period. 

—* Area under saline ground water would be given priority. Important 
drainage projects, including LBOD, will be taken up during the Plan 
period. 

— Sweet water area outside the disaster zone will be left entirely to the 
ingenuity of the private sector. In fact, some of the areas of this 
type which are currently under the public sector SCARP programme 
will be gradually transferred to the private sector through a specially 
designed transition project. 

22. The physical targets which are proposed to be achieved are installation of 
4,312 of fresh and saline ground water tubewells, replacement of 810 tubewells 
and construction of 11,446 miles of surface and tile drains. The gross arm 
protected during the Sixth Plan will be 5.3 million acies, including a disaster area 
of 2.8 million acres. 

23. In addition to drainage and reclamation projects, the water sector pro¬ 
gramme includes major projects for remodelling of canals and rehabilitat'on of 
irrigation system in the country as a whole. 

24. Another programme for improving the water availability, namely the on- 
farm water management programme was started during the Fifth Plan period 
to reduce the watercourse losses which, according to some estimates, run from 
35 to 40 per cent. This programme, which has been found of great utility, will 
be continued and 1,700 water-courses will be improved under the regular pro¬ 
gramme during the Sixth Plan period. A crash programme was also smarted to 
accelerate the work. Under these two programmes, more than 29.700 water 
courses are likely to be improved by June, 1988. The tempo of crash program nr 
will be maintained by improving 20,000 water-courses in a period of next two 
years. In additibb, full improvement (installation of pucca nakkas and lining) 
will be completed on 8,000 water-courses, improved partially under Or crash 
programme. 

25. In addition to the programmes for protection and improvement of irr’ga- 
tion system, 2.5 per cent of the outlays are also earmarked for the development 
programme for augmenting water resources. The extension programme includes 
the construction of new canals, small dams, check dams, small irrigation schemes 


inS Iteration galleries, installation of tubewells and research, and investigation. 
The objectives and physical targets to be achieved through these programmes 
are as follows: . ■ 

_ New canals totalling 1,451 miles will be constructed during the Plan 

period. 

— 13 small dams and 30 check dams will be constructed which will bring 
about 48,000 acres of land under cultivation. About 267 small irrigation 
schemes in the less developed regions such as Baluchistan, Federally 
Administered Tribal I Areas (FATA), Azad Jammu and Kashmir, 
Kohistan and Northern Areas will be completed. These would pro¬ 
vide irrigation facilities for about 780,000 acres'of land in these areas. 

_ j n addition to the private tubewells, public sector would also install 

739 irrigation tubewells for the benefit of backward areas of NWFP, 
Baluchistan, Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) and Azad 
Jamu and Kashmir. 

26. Education. —Education programmes are for the first time deliberately 
planned to benefit all sections of rural population—children, youth and adults. A 
large primary education programme designed specially to suit rural population 
has been planned to provide full geographical coverage of schooling facilities. 
Chances of rural boys and girls for receiving secondary education will double 
because of hundred per cent increase in facilities and a massive programme of 
literacy covering 10.5 million out-.of"School youth and adults, particularly 
women, will enable them to shake off their age old inhibitions to develop flexible 
attitudes and acquire useful skills necessary to benefit from developments in , 
other sectors. Major emphasis in educational programmes in the rural areas 
will be on technical training and providing functional skills through introduction 
of agricultural and vocational courses in schools and setting up of trade schools 
and technical institutes. In addition, a much larger proportion 1 of rural youth will 
be able to benefit from facilities of technical, professional and higher education 
through increased provision of : residential accommodation reserved for them, 
supported by scholarships for talented students from low income families. In 
overall terms about 42 per cent of the planned expenditure will benefit the 

rural population, . . ' . . . ... 

27. Health,— The programme of health has. also been specially, designed to 
help the rural populace. Around 45 :per cent of the expenditure under the health 
sector is earmarked for basic and rural health centres and accelerated preventive 
programmes which will have a direct impact on rural life. The following objec¬ 
tives of the Plan will specially help the rural population : 

_ Bringing the health facilities within a radius of 3—5 kilometers will 

entirely benefit the rural population.. 
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28 Rural Water Supply, Sanitation and Housing.—The programme • 
of rural water supply and drainage/sanitation is being accele "r 

">»» 10 per * t TTsis “ 

already outlined will go a long way in improving the quality of rfTT 
rural areas, housing of satisfactory standard is in very sho t supplyKee 
this rn view, for the first time in the historv nf ,h» / . PP y ' Keepmg 
being made a priority sector. To overcome the h ° ^ rUral h ° USmg is 

Sixth Plan period, the loaning operations of the Hon^Buildta^F 

poration wtU be extended to the rural areas so that necessary credfT •,?"* 
become available to the people in th -n cessar y credit facthbes 

tb? rural people in the development of appropriately outsTo 01 T” 1 7“ ^ 
local councils will be required to evolve a suitable Wh ' Ch 

sary technical advice. n Sm * 0r arran gmg neces- 

Physical Infrastructure 

29. Programmes pertaining to physical infrastructure comprise rural t , • 
itcation and farm to market roads. The rural eleotrifi,J P 

been presented in chapter 27. Only 16 400 villages ^ P ^ 08ramme has 
in .h, last 35 ,L. Tb, Sixth ' " , ? PmAi ™" 

villages, «s g, „„ J L 2 ° m 

to electricity by the end of the Plan. 8 ha acc “ ss 

30. The deficiency of rural roads can be judged by the fact that • , 

mmunum requirement of 0.64 km per so 1 -m n f ti 7 ' against 

. u ^ JUU P er sq. Km oi the area there k nn 

kilometer per sq. km available. The deficiency is particularly large in the 

Ifie remauung Villages are either totally cut off from rest of the country m 

situated on all-weather roads and less than 30 per cent have all-weather connexion 

The remaining villages are either totally cut off f.om rest of the country or 

depend on fair weather connection to the outside world. * 

31. At the beginning of the Fifth Plan, the total length of village roads in 

toOoSJT ' During Fifth P,EU1 period > approximately 

... k ™ S 0f new v,1Iage roads were added and 1,000 kilometers of existing 

the tota r i 0 m S 46 00o7r° Ved * “ eStimated cost °f R°. 1.600 million, bringing 
he total to 46,000 kilometers. T he amount likely to be spent on village roads 
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during the Sixth Plan adds upto Rs. 4,100 million. This includes tertiary road 

construcdon|improvement under all programmes includmg f arm-to.m«tet m s 

an , those by local governments., Of the total amount, Rs. 2,100 million would 
be mle avlilable through, ADR. The local governments are expected to spen 

Rs. 2,000 million from their own resources, which is not being’ tr ®“® ofThn 
outlays This would add 40,000 kilometers of village roads by the end of Ph 
period ’ This would almost double the availability of vdlage roads m the count y. 

The following strategy is proposed to achieve the objective. 

(a) Canal Road,.-Irrigation canals have approximately 56^00 kdo- 
meters of road|inspection paths, out of which only 1,100 kilometer 
rf open for pubhc use (mostly in NWFP and Baluchistan) * 
proposed that during the Sixth Plan period, 30,000 kilometers of canal 

roads should be ‘opened to traffic. 

(b) Road Construction Machinery.-The most critical factor in slow 

' ’ ZL 0! vlllag, roads i» .ha 

construction machine;, «ith the Local Occrnmcnts,■ To ■ 

situation special efforts would be made to, procure road const ucuon 
“S,hr thd tSc.1 Oovcrnmcns to ,„b.c tltcm to undcmU 

the proposed'enlarged programme of village roads. 

(c) Stage Construction.- The village roads are usually less than 10 kilo¬ 
metres long each and serve small population.. Consequen y, y 
have very little initial traffic. While it is absolutely nectaryMha 

unlike in the''past','these roads must be constructed with P P“ . 
uniixe in me P , , „ P „>« a rV to Provide black topping from 

m oonstmetion oi 

the very beginning. It is, tnereiore, V.f 

farm-to market roads' should be executed-in stages. In the fimt 

Si where soil conditions permit, only earthen roads should be 

. , chincrie roads (water-bound-macadam) should be p 

constructed. Shmgle roans (ware o£ these roa ds, 

vided where soil conditions are pool. . f traffic 

however should be undertaken only when it is justified from traffic 
- point of'view. With this strategy, it should be possible> to -construe, 
improve approximately 10,000 kilometers of village roads ur g 

Plan period. 

32. The benefits of these programmes will 
cultural scene. Its critical linkages wi me u e ^ o£ rura i. ut ban migra- 

z sirKSn—.«*. -p- »— - ~ 

areas. t 
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raraj> orientation ^cy^raln-programmes in- other sectors- * 
the, rural area$ to. a, great extent as stated below : 


axe- likely to benefit 


The jncreage- m the coverage contemplated in the radio and TV pro- 
grammes ; is basicaHy meant to increase these facilities in the far- 
flung areas.'Under the broadcasting sub-sector, the proposed high 
powered transmission will cover a sizeable area of Baluchistan Sind 
Punjab and N.W.F. provinces. New stations are proposed to be set 
up at Zhob and Loralai and. village broadcasting units at Sibbi, Rahim 
Yar Khan. Abbotabad, Mirpur IChas, D. G. Khan and Sargodha. Also 
existing local broadcasting stations at Faisalabad and Gilgit will be 
upgraded to 10 KW. power. The entire TV programme of extending 
coverage through Rebroadcast. Centres|booster stations at Tando 
Allahyar Khan, Malakand, Bahawalnagar, Lchia, Parachinar, Swat, 
Kohlu and; Miawand and TV links between Quetta—Kalat, Quetta— 
Loralai and:.. Cherat Sakesar—Razmak are designed to take the TV 
into the rural areas in a big way. Also second channel for educational 
TV will be installed to impart adult education through a network 

of 10470 community viewing centres which will be set up mostly in 
the rural areas. 


— The entire road programme for the improvement and construction of 
highways passing through the countryside will benefit the rural areas. 
In addition- to providing employment to the rural population in the 
construction of these roads, these would lead to useful links with farm 
to ..market xoads, strengthening thus the Plan thrust on the opening 
of rural areas. Similarly the benefits of education and health pro- 
indirectly spill over to the rural population, 

— The fertilizer offtake would increase by more than 70 per cent during 
the Plan period. Unlike the past, a reduced quantum of subsidy 
(Rs. 2 billion: as against Rs. 9 billion) has been ^provided. It will be 
a two-way-.policy of reducing subsidies and counterbalancing the 
increased procurement prices of agricultural outputs. The output and 
income effects -of this policy will 'benefit the rural areas. 

— The introduction of Ushr from Rabi crop of 1982-83 would have 
far reaching implications for transforming rural life. Its receipts will 
be entirely.spent in the areas of collection, not only to help the needy 
but also-for, .projects of collective benefit. 

Reyelopment through local, councils 


34. A,-great, emphasis ds proposed to be placed on the development of basic- 
andffeltmeeds prqjects : ;at the .local level during the Sixth Five Year Plan 
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1S2 1 

ivm^m ■|lfi^'^tte t WWYeiis l Plan, atf^tteffl^iJi^been mad<f to institu¬ 
tionalize local development pro¬ 
vincial Governments, Azad K * d ““| 

Northern Areas Admini^fe^d Jslawgbgfl 
to advise the district council?,,to prepare f th? 

the people at large and the oihcers concerned, wthdeyelopment ior the folio 
ing sectors: 


u!: 1 


(i) Construction of roads’from farm to market, 

- . ; 1 <s ■; • - ' ’ •• 

(ii) Drinking water ;- •; 3n r ,. a •-i j; • 

; (iii) Primary, middle sand secondary education ; 
(iv) Health; 


, I .. , V ~N 
1 1 " i l . 
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35. The Planning Commission . has suggested a few criteria for the mclusion 
of schemes in this programme.' ‘'They•are''briefly stated below: 
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(i) The number of pcopie. expected to be served by a project; 

(ii) The contributiop, to^be made by- the people, of the area expected to 
be benefitted and the local body; 

(iii) The level of deyelppment. of the area concerned in comparison to the 
other areas - of the country/, ... t - 

(iv) The availability, ; of social,-services and infrastructure facilities in that 
particular, areai; :v r \ : \ . T .v ■ 

(v) The availability of resources for the maintenance of the project after 
its completion ; i i a : : 

(vi) The ability and willingness of local body to raise at least part of the 
resources required at the. local level.- 

36. The Government 1 has: decided that the development role and financial 
viability of the Local Councils may be progressively: strengthened so that they 
play an increasing:and more important role,in the planning, promotion and 
execution of development projects during the Sixth'Five‘ Year Plan, particular y 
in the fields of education, health, clean water supply, .rural roads and other 
programmes of local development 

37 The district level plans will be submitted/to the Provincial Government 
concerned who will study and examine them after getting the views of the develop¬ 
ment and administration officials in the area concerned, where necessary. Planning 
and Rural Development Ministries would work with the Provincial Governments 0 
evolve policies for streamlining district plans and to evolve arrangements for 
financial support and implementation of properly scrutinized plans. The mstru- 
ment of local planning will be used as a method to motivate and encourage 
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popular participation and direct involvement of the local community in develop¬ 
ment activities and as a programme to execute and administer a variety of 
development projects. 

38/Rural development presents a colossal challenge. It is more than a 
simple issue of finding more money and using local institutions. It would 
involve changes iff age-old attitudes and would require creating enthusiasm 
along-with a strong sense of responsibility. There would be need for consider¬ 
able decentralisation and flexibility of choice at the local level to be combined 
with effective supervision, monitoring and safeguards. Above all, it would 
require that the traditional outflow of educated persons from the rural areas 
to the urban areas should be reversed. More of the doctors, engineers and other 
experts have to be induced to accept residence in rural areas. Teachers, doctors, 
agricultural extension workers, medical technicians and other similar professionals 
would create a new class within the rural communities and induce change from 
within. Some of them would come from outside. Others have to be mobilized 
from within and properly trained. In both cases, initial task is to create proper 
incentives to counter the lure of the city life. Later, with their help pressures 
would develop creating demand for change in the rural environment. More 
facilities would be created. It is on the success of moving educated personnel to 
the rural areas that the battle for rural development would be won. The 
Plan seeks to provide the initial thrust towards this goal. 



And we sent down Iron ; 

In which is (material for) 

■Intense might and strength as well as 
:: Many benefits for mankind. 

' ’■••• Al-Hadid 
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CHAPTER 10 
INDUSTRY: 

ELEMENTS OF A NEW INDUSTRIAL STRATEGY 

: TNDUSTRIAL growth in Pakistan since 1947 has been highly impressive. 

Starting with virtually a complete absence of any worthwhile industries 
located in the territories forming present Pakistan, by the end of the sixties the 
country had developed a substantial industrial base. Despite severe setbacks, the 
mdustrial- base has continued to expand. Considerable diversification has been 
achieved and the nation appears to be poised for a major break-through in 
engineering and chemical industries, both requiring high technology. 

' 2; Industrial' sector/including large and small-scale manufacturing, con¬ 
stitutes 17 per cent of G.D.P with an industrial labour force estimated at 3.5 
million and manufactured exports accounting for 65 per cent of total exports. 
This has brought the structure of G.D.P. in Pakistan and its industrial growth 
in line with the middle income developing countries, while in o\eral! terms 
Pakistan still remains a low-income country. 

•.:/ :: 3: While the quantitative progress has been rcarkabJc. quality of indus- 
trialisation has been surrounded by a number , of question marks. The Indus* 

; trialisation for a long time reflected the aspirations of a nation in a great Iiurr\. 

There has been willingness to pay a high price for industrial advance which 
. explains the level of incentives provided during different periods. The degree of 
protection has always been high and has resulted in the creation of excess capacity 
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some of which may not be regarded suitable for utilization even in the long run. 

Some industries remain uncompetitive even after long penods of operation 
Studies carried out at different stages of development indite that the value added 
• • ihcr of cases may be negative, if international prices are used for analysi . 

™/.:u«,t“Tow «..il. p»« - * <■****: 

Ot ito national resource than it is contributing » flic national pooL 
justification for such industries is to provide a base.for acqumng ^ernslalls 
and technology. But over the long run, they must improve efficien 
order to survive and to contribute meaningfully to national prosperity. 

4. Manufacturing sector is dominated by the food processing and textile 
sector which together account for 55 per cent of value added. The ~ntr^ , 

of engineering sector is estimated to be only 15 per cent of the mcome denveo 
from manufacturing. The picture has changed significantly during the 
Plan, but a great deal of the ground has yet to be covered. 

5 There has developed a strong preference for investment in industries ^ which 
eater to a sheltered domestic market under bans of a prohibitive rate of duty ; 
With the limitation of domestic demand, emergence of export surplus requires 
exua resources for providing additional incentives. Export growth in the manu¬ 
factures is derived mainly from the rapidly expanding small items cucouraged by 
,hc realistic exchange rate policies since the devaluation decision of 1972 an 
(he liberalisation of investment policies initiated in the later seventies or sma 

manufacturing units. , . 

6 A substantial part of the qualitative problems are indeed P art ° £ ™ 
difficulties which inevitably have to be faced by the late entrants m the industrial 
teW It needs to be realised that given die size of Pakistan s own domesti 
market its fulure lies not in terms of an inward-looking domestic mark 
aooroach but in boldly facing competition and aggressively seeking a high share 
TZ .orld markets The next phase of industrialisation must, therefore 
include greater emphasis upon strengthening the basic competitwe positon 
the industries rather than providing them protection to survive with their own 
weaknesses and inefficiencies. 

7 Private sector was the main vehicle of implementing industrialisation 
strategy in the fifties. Public sector role was more promotional m n£dure ' 
Anarf from providing incentives and markets, the public sector entered fields 
which the private sector would not pioneer such as industries in backward regions 
or tnose demanding large investment and embodymg complex technology y 

suen units were first set up in the public sector and then transferred to the private 
sector Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation played a pioneering role 
But because of its emphasis on more difficult areas and less profitable 
mausir.es, there developed a tradition of measuring public sector mdustr.al per- 
tormance in soea.l lerins-rather than profitability. 
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8. By the later part of the sixties, the private sector had grown, from tine 
processing of agricultural raw materials into cement, chemical and fertilizers, 
and had acquired a dominating position in the banking system. The ratio of 
private industrial investment to GNP was around 3.5 per cent at the close of 
the Third Plan—in fact higher if foreign exchange input was valued at correct 
price. This was, based on the incentives whose magnitude raised serious 
questions of equity and social justice. Even in purely economic terms the scale 
of resources used for providing incentives involved waste. The incentive frame¬ 
work created a level of investment demand which could not be met from the 
existing resources. A substantial part of the investment demand had to be 
curbed by the system of sanctions and permits. 

9. In the early seventies, the pendulum swung to the other extreme. Three 
rounds of hasty nationalisation and an injudicious mix of regulations for what 
remained of the private sector, created a different set of problems. The national¬ 
isation of basic industries in 1972 increased the share of public sector to about 
a third of fixed assets in large scale manufacturing industry. This was followed 
by a sharp increase in the level of public sector investment in industry during 
1972—78 with a demoralized private sector virtually on going investment strike. 
In constant prices total private sector industrial investment dropped during 
1970-71 to 1976-77 to less than half of its level in 1970-71, through investment in 
small scale industry grew somewhat modestly during the 1970s (rising from 14 
per cent of the total private sector industrial investment in 1970-71 to 33 per 
cent in 1976-77). 


Table 1 

Industrial Investment 1970-71 to 1976-77 
C Million Rupees, Constant 1969-70 Prices) 


Private Sector 


Period 

Large 

and 

Medium 

scale 

Small 

Scale 

Total 

Public 

Sector 

Total 

Industrial 

Invest¬ 

ment 

Public 

sector 

as 

per centas 
of Total 

1970-71 

1,166 

192 

1,358 

65 

1,423 

5 

1976-77 

438 

213 

650 

1,563 

2,213 

71 


10. There was a dramatic shift in the respective roles of the private and the 
public sectors. The total industrial investment in the country was a little over 3 
per cent of GDP in 1970-71, almost entirely accounted for by private investment 
By 1976-77, the ratio of industrial investment to GDP had increased to over 4 
per cent, with roughly three-quarters of the investment originating in the public 
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- sector.-,'. The *, private industrial, investment had declined to arrange of ,1.1 to 
L3•'per;- cent of-the, GDP. Thepublic • sector faced, the constraint of finding 
j resources : both, financial and managerial—while the private sector’s potential 
savings were lost to the system because, of uncertainty inhibiting the investment. 

• 11. With the corrective measures introduced during the Fifth Plan, some 

improvement is noticeable in recent years. A large and potentially powerful 
entrepreneurial class has developed in the country though with relatively modest 
resources which it had earned in other activities. They have the capacity and 
are keen to take up sizeable responsibility in the industrial field. This class 
includes businessmen graduating from trade and construction within the country 
and have since moved towards'industry and also Pakistani businessmen who 
have done well abroad and are keen to invest in.their own country. Given a 
suitable framework of policies, -particularly the relative freedom froni stifling 
controls and regulations, there appears to be a promising climate for rapid ex¬ 
pansion in private investment - During the past 5 years, the Investment Pro- 
* motion Bureau has issued sanctions for new industrial investment totalling 

3 rRs.: ; 46. billion..,. • : 

Review of Fifth Plan (1978—83) 

12. The Fifth Plan offered the opportunity of drawing rational conclusions 
from the two distinct experiences of the past. The Government concluded after 
a careful examination that in a rapidly- industrialising economy, the public private 
debate relates to only a marginal issue. By denationalising the small agro-based 
units that should never have belonged to the public domain and opening nearly 
all spheres of economic activity tO; private sector, a start was made to provide a 
rational basis for choice in individual cases. The Fifth Plan stressed the com¬ 
pletion of ongoing projects and the consolidation of earlier investments in the 
public sector while encouraging private investments to increase substantially and 
to play their full role in the deveopment of the country. The ratio between pubic 
and private sector investment in manufacturing was expected to increase from 
75 per cent share of the public sector to a rough parity. New investments in the 
public sector, were restricted to balancing and modernisation of existing facilities 
■ and taking up only those new projects which were absolutely necessary for creat¬ 
ing links to enable existing projects to utilise their capacity fully. 

13. To increase'the ratio of private investment, a number of export incentives 
*»-*•■* were instituted. Import and foreign exchange rules liberalised ; sanctioning pro¬ 
cedures simplified; and a Government guarantee against further nationalisation 
was introduced. The size limit for units riot requiring any sanction was raised. 

. •..Complete. or .partial exemption, from custom - duty was granted for machinery 

i. imported for industries; (i) ‘of ; national importance (ii) located in less-developed 
areas,.- 1 and/or (iii) requiring balancing, modernisation or replacement. Other 
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incentives included tax holiday, accelerated depreciation, excise duty exemptions 
and export rebates. A wide area of industrial activity was thrown open to 
foreign investors and foreign investment was particularly encouraged in industries 
which required sophisticated technology and were highly capital intensive. A 
separate law. was enacted to provide complete security to foreign capital and 
complete freedom was provided for repatriation of foreign capital and dividends 
from Pakistan at any time. The public sector.units were weaned away from 
budgetary financing to start the process of bringing them at par with the private 
sector. Not the least, a system of credit allocation for the private sector was 
organised with the participaion of a variey of institutions. Bankers Equity was 
set up to play a catalyst’s role in overcoming financial problems at the initial 
stage of the project. NDFC has been allowed by an amendment of its charter 
to finance private sector projects. ' 

14. The Fifth Plan provided for an industrial investment of Rs. 40 billion 
at 1977-78 prices, of which Rs. 19 billion was earmarked for the private sector. 
In the public sector, 77 per cent of the investment (Rs. 16.17 billion) was provided 
for completion of ‘ongoing’ projects and 6 per cent (about Rs. 1.26 billion) was 
for the tractor plants. The balance of 17 per cent in the public sector investment 
was to accommodate balancing and modernisation of existing units and a few 
small new projects. Due to a low base, private investment was projected to 
increase by 17.5 per cent; per annum whereas public inevstment was anticipated 
to show a slight declining trend. An evaluation of the period shows that public 
sector investment in nominal terms exceeded the planned outlays mainly because 
of the large escalation in the cost of Karachi Steel Mill (KSM). On the other 
hand, private investment also exceeded the target. During the Plan period 
the policy, package for the private sector created a favourable response, which 
could not be fully translated into physical, investment due to the limited 
availability of infrastructure and other amenities. The policy package for the 
private sector was'creating a favourable response, which could not be fully 

tianslated into physical investment due to the limited availability of infrastructure 
and other amenities. 

15. During the period 1977-78 to 1982-83, the industrial sector experienced 

an overall annual growth of 9 per cent and the large scale manufacturing value 
added grew at an average of 10 per cent against the planned target of 12 per cent. 
Production in manufacturing in the public sector increased at a higher rate by 14.5 
per cent per annum. * 

16. Investment, in the manufacturing sector at 1977-78 prices declined by 
°y?T ; ?4|per.cent ; ,fi^ v .frbm : Rs.,8263 -million..in 1977-78 to Rs. 6256 million in 
.1982-83.. • This', ..-Was., mainly..due to. an -attempt--by....the public sector to 
drastically reduce its commitments in this sector in line with the Fifth Plan 
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strategy. Public sector investment by the end <d the Plan period was reduced 
to less than half in real terms. 


Table 2 

Investment in the Manufacturing Sector During Fifth Plan (1977-78 Prices ) 

(Rs Million) 


1977-78 Percentage 1982-83 percentage 


Annual 

Growth 

Rate 


Private Sector 
Public Sector 


Total 


2,120 

6,143 

26 

74 

3,330 

2,926 

53 

47 

9.5 

—13.8 

8,263 

100 

6,256 

100 

—5.4 


17 Investment in manufacturing sector declined as a proportion to GDP 
(at factor cost) from 5.3 per cent in 1977-78 to 4 per cent in 1982-83. The Public 
sector manufacturing investment declined as a proportion to GDP from 3 9 per 
cent in 1977-78 to 1.4 per cent in 1982-83, while the corresponding proportion in 
case of private sector investment marginally increased from 1.4 per cent to 1.6 
per cent during the same period. The private sector maintained a growth rate 
of 9 5 per cent at an average. The proportion of private investment m the 
total went up from 26 per cent in 1977-78 to 53 per cent m 1982-83, despite the 
heavy public sector expenditure on the completion of the Pakistan Steel Mill. 

18 The basic objective of the Sixth Plan is to provide well-focussed clear 
directions for future industrial progress. Structural adjustment would be the 
kev element This would include a liberal framework for industrial sanctions, 
improving the competitive strength of existing industries through tariff rationalisa¬ 
tion and systematic modernisation and balancing. The scope of their profitability 
would be improved by replacing the cost-plus pricing with a more efficiency- 
oriented pricing formula, within a drastically reduced number of industries for 
which the use of market prices is not considered suitable. Considerable emphasis 
would be placed on improved management and absorption of new technology. 


Major Growth Element 

19. For the expansion of the manufacturing sector, four major growth points 
are indicated : 

(i) Highest priority is accorded to the steel-based engineering goods 
industries. This is a large area and presents considerable scope for 
expansion to meet a rapidly rising domestic demand. With the com¬ 
pletion of the Karachi Steel Mill, urgency is attached to investment 
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in downstream industries. Within this sector, linkages have been 
identified with the demand for equipment originating in various 
sectors transport equipment, railway wagons, rails, steel using indus¬ 
tries, large diameter pipes, electrical equipment, telecommunication 
instruments and machinery for domestic industrialization; 

(ii) The projected high growth in agriculture is expected to expand 
opportunities for investment in processing industries for export 
markets. Among these, cotton textiles and sugar are already estab¬ 
lished and sizeable. Cotton textiles is in the process of recovery 
and'would be strengthened as a modern export-oriented industry 
Sugar would have to complete its transition from an import-substitution 
industry, to acquire a competitive export stranglehold. This would 
require adjusting the support price of sugarcane in real terms to 
competitive intemat'onal trends, combined with measures to pay more 
for higher sucrose content and to create.forward linkages by profitably 
utilising most of the by-products. Reduction in the difference 
between international and domestic sugar prices would be an impor¬ 
tant factor in encourag'ng food processing industries, notably canned 
fruit and vegetables, confectionary and fruit juices ; 

(»0 Agricultural inputs provide a major growth point for industrial ex¬ 
pansion, During the Fifth Plan, the main emphasis was on the setting 
up of the fertilizer factories to meet the expanded demand for this 
key input. During the Sixth Plan, mechanisation of agriculture would 
provide the major linkage between agriculture and industry. Five 
units for the progressive assembly and manufacture of tractors have 
already been sanctioned in the public and private sectors. The de¬ 
mand is. expected to grow rapidly with the introduction of small and 
medium tractors. With the availability of the motive power to the 
farmers through the tractors and the tubewells, there would be need 
to encourage further use of other agricultural implements : and 

(iv) The progress of industrialisation will be along the lines of already 
discovered and proved resources of minerals . The neglected potential 
in coal development will be utilised rapidly for power and for coal- 
based industries. At Saindak the copper development would be 
taken up along cautious lines of phased development. Phosphate 
rock discovered at Hazara would be utilised for the production of 
phospbatic fertilizers. Gypsum crushing is being encouraged for 
meeting the agricultural demand. 

. Other Elements 

20. Investment on a large scale would also be encouraged in. the manufactur¬ 
ing sector for adoption of energy saving devices.* An attempt would be made 
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to specify standards of energy efficiency for the machinery which would be 
allowed to be imported or'produced domestically. 

21. Apart from the engineering goods sector, which would be mainly seeking 
to exploit the vast existing,-import substitution possibilities, most of the rndus- 
trial sector would be directed towards an export-oriented growth. 

22. Tho engine of export growth will be the agrobased and small scale 
industries. To increase profitability, industries based on industrial waste and 
by-products would also be developed. Vigorous policies would' be pursued to 

« increase export earnings through increase in non-traditional exports. Preference 
will be given to industries'which include from the outset an element of surplus 
' for export. This will orient the industry from its inception towards the export 

trade. 

23. The tariff structure, the present system of industrial incentives, the policy 
of “ cost plus ” pricing which discourages efficiency and investment and restricts 
the allocatiye function of the price.mechanism, tire process of investment sanction¬ 
ing and the private and the public sector access to foreign exchange, domestic 
equity and loan financing during the Plan period, will be rationalised and 
restructured to bring these 'in line with the objectives of the Plan. 

- ’ 24: By instituting a system <’of appropriate designs, efficiently organised 
■ 'marketing through-export houses and adequate lines of credit, it is envisaged that 
, the export-led growth through the small scale industry route will be accelerated 
. during the Sixth Plan period. 

25 During the Plan, period, it is also envisaged to bring about changes in 
the product composition of the. manufactured exports of the country as Pakistan 
proceeds to higher stages of industrial development. Moving from simple labour- 
intensive to skill-based export items would require. considerable modernisation 
and balancing. It is in the. interest of the country to upgrade and diversify 
manufactured exports towards higher value added items. 

- 26. The major instrument of industrial growth during the Sixth Plan would 
be the private sector. -The ratio of public sector industrial investment to the GNP 
has already been brought, down to : a little over 1 per cent of the GNP. Without 
the growth of the private sector investment to a ratio of 3 to 4 per cent of the GNP 
by the end of the Sixth Plan, it would .be extremely difficult to maintain the over¬ 
all tempo of expansion in manufacturing. The capacity utilisation in the public 
sector industries, which are presently estimated to account for 50.per cent of the 
total industrial assets, would largely be determined by the demand originating 
from the private sector. This is specially true of the steel mill. The de m a nd 
from engineering goods sector must rise quite rapidly to absorb the full capacity 
output from • the ^steel-using industries. 
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,. 27 ' t At “l 4 same-time, private sector may seek support through public sector 

"! ol ib, itomui'am »=| indomrte. Th, public J^ ^ 

c private sector association for entrusting to them management of enterprises re 
quifing speedy response in a competitive market. Thus, a new phase of coopers- 

the*acrimony of Z St. 1 ””* 6 * Commencs - having behind 


28 Public sector commands a sizeable proportion of industrial assets in 

IK s md Tl:v h ;r sh r w expand - This segment «»“<* •« 

men to stand still. It would need to expand production, increase cmacitv 

duc«: T’c U if 3 T hiC ’ e £ ° r imr0dUCing new te °hnology, and improve prl 
ductivity Growth and expansion would be undertaken only as part of this 

framework. After completing the projects which are under way and nlZ 

— fri-rr T' d main,y COnCenUate ° n -ionalisation of the 
inn w-tb i u undertaking managed by it. Modernisation and balanc- 

ng, with suitable selected expansion of capacity, as a logical part of the overall 
rationalisation of the projects would be undertaken. 

will be aSS, ’ S ‘ in ? ustei “°“- ** conce P« °* pioneer industry 

.7 d6Wl0 f d and the telm W1 " be defined ^ “ industry which is not being 
earned out in the country on a scale adequate to the economic needs of the country 

an or which there are favourable prospects for development ”. Such industries 
become eligible for all facilities and incentives from Government and they 
Will be subject to minimum scrutiny and controls. 


30. In addition to the above mentioned strategies, following measures will 
be introduced to achieve the targets— 

- While the wholly foreign firm will have a role to play in industries 
with new techniques, the joint enterprise of local and foreign 
businessmen is likely to secure greater acceptance in Pakistan and 
also contribute more to the raising of .managerial and technical 
standards ; 

— Special funds will be created to close down the sick units and the 
industries of low value-added and switch over to higher technology : 

— Efforts will be made to bring improvement in labour-management 
relation and introduce effective and fair system of conciliation and 

aibitiation. It will also attract the multi-nationals to invest in 
Pakistan ; 

- Quality control measures will be made mandatory and standardisation 
will be encouraged ; 
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Aii effective-programme of-industrial'training in all the important fields 
~ ^rnS with Ae Plan requirements will be undertaken whtch will 

Tit, P~«». «oa« rrr 

t7s will not only ensure the provision o£ a technological base for 

receiving the foreign technologies but wiii alsojcsuUm tte » 

the valuablexforeign. .. exchange- through : the re.ttances iron 

expatriate technicians , and 

Fxoansion in-fire, presently available research- and development 
P . . ■ PCS1R PITAG, Universities etc. and location of 

2TSS , *»»* 

udustrial Investment Programme 
SL ln the 

^mpml; whir R S ,46 billion invested * **^2 

Fifth Plan, with roughly 56 perCenthnvested n the ° ^ ^ ot 

investment in \ ndustrl ^ S ® Ct ^ ' S _ e ^^ y e ahead of lh e GDP projected growth of 
,4.7 per cent in ^ M investment to the G.D.P. 

13 4 per cent m cur^nt frites. . 5 3 er cent dur i„g the Sixth 

(F .C.) will tlius rise from 4 per cent m 1J8Z « to o-J V 

Plan- f a9 

- 32. lopleme.l.iio. *i 

™“ “Tr Tt’“n»« in nominal- «.«. «■ .ro»nd ™ 
this sector y P required acceleration in the private sector pro 

per annum in real terms. fi a<! beea estimated that out of the 

gramme is of a very high “ p fod amoullt ing to Rs. 46 billion 

sanctions given during the Fi P Tliere is thus a throwforward 

eight, 32 per «. W i“,“ b,sbee. increasing 

„ , relatively high ,m *<™«^ ptopose<J libe „lis,to in the 

through the sanctioning P rpn „irine sanctioning procedures,, the rate of 

investment limit for industries not q 8 durin the sixdl p, an period. 

growth in small scale industries may even 1982-83, such invest- 

B is expected ,ta, too . '* bSon b,“eend ot the Pl» ^d. 

„e«, o.y ““To t TTbilli« is expected io be in small seals and »»■ 
Total investment ot Ks. it qnu 

industries (luring the Plan period. 

- reflected in-the new sanctions' during the 

33. If the investment dem new units in the Sixth Plan would 

Fifth Plan continues at the same 


be of the order of Rs. 62 billion and is expected to be implemented during the 
Plan priod. 

. 34. The growth in the industrial output and value added is projected for the 
Sixth Plan period at 9 per cent per annum. The growth in industrial production 
is being projected at a lower rate than the growth in industrial investment because 
of the shift in. ; emphasis towards more difficult capital intensive and long 
gestation industries. This would be partly counter-balanced by the completion 
of a large project in the basic steel sector for which bulk of the investment had 
been made during the Fifth Plan. 

35. The programme includes investment in strengthening the institutional 
framework for various industries, setting up specific technology and training 
institutes for a number of industries, with the objective of improving the quality, 
acquisition of technology and expanding the markets for products. 

Exports . 

36. Manufactured exports are expected to increase during the Sixth Plan 
period ,from $1.3 billion in 1982-83 to $ 3.1 billion by 1987-88. Manufactured 
exports are expected to grow by slightly over 11 per cent per annum in volume, 
compared to projected 8 per cent annual real growth in overall exports. The 
share of manufactured exports is expected to rise from 55 to 64 per cent of total 
exports during,the period. 

37. A 15 per cent increase per annum is envisaged in small scale and collage 
industries. The role of such industries in the process of industrialisation needs 
no explanation. These are usually based on local raw materials, create significant 
employment and are often export-oriented. Such industries would also meet 

the objectives of rural development in the Plan. Additional advantages including 
industrial dispersal and curtailment of rural-urban migration. 

38. The following table broadly indicates the major thrust of industrial 
investment. strategy: 

Percentage 
of total 
industrial 
investment. 

... Import substitution 

Steel 

•' Engineer! g goods 

; Export Expansions. 

!i 11 Agro-based 


27 

li 

16 

18 

18 
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Public Sector 

39. Out of the public sector programme of Rs. 20.5 billion in the Sixth Plan, 
Rs. 8.5 billion would be provided through the budget mainly for the completion of 
the Pakistan Steel Mill excluding re-payment of loan. Funds have 
also been provided for the completion of the public sector cement 
projects carried forward from the Fifth Plan. The new industrial projects which 
may require partial budgetary support include single super-phosphate factory 
based on Hazara rock phosphate, newsprint based on bagasse and Security 
Printing Corporation expansion projects. Other projects would be financed from 
retained earnings of the Corporation and marked borrowing. For the back¬ 
ward provinces and under-developed areas the pace of development will be 
maintained through special programmes in the public sector. The industrial 
projects for the Oil Refining sector are discussed in the Chapter onEnergy. These 
are also based on self-financing outside the budget. 

40. The investment required for a large part of the above programme will 
have to be generated by the public sector enterprise through internal finance such 
as retained earnings and depreciation funds. For credit needs, the public sector 
will be required to compete with private sector on equal footing, on the basis 
of project viability. In order to improve the resource generation in the public 
sector, rationalisation of pricing policy, registration of units at the stock exchange, 
setting up of productivity-based incentive system and resource mobilisation through 
joint ventures with the private sector, both domestic and foreign will be reviewed. 

41. While the public enterprises will be governed to a considerable extent by 
the overall policy framework being laid down in the Sixth Plan for industrial 
investment, the fact of their being in the public domain necessitates a good 
measure of internal planning. For This purpose, a detailed operational and 
financial plan will be prepared every year and the public sector investment will be 
governed by these Annual Plans. The currently installed “ signalling system 55 
will provide the means of evaluating and compensating the public sector managers 
according to actual performance. A system of corporate and financial planning 
has been introduced to facilitate the implementation of the national Plan priorities 
and to enable effective resource mobilisation. 

Private Sector 

42. A detailed private sector plan is neither possible nor desirable. What 
is rational is the broad indication of potential areas of investment, the expected 
private effort and a policy framework to which the private sector will be free to 
respond. The policies will be directed not only to further boost private confidence, 
but also towards influencing the real economic forces inhibiting investment, viz. 
uncertainties of real exchange rate and real interest rates, low profitability, etc.. 
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. , 41 The “ aj ° r P ° liCy thrust dllring the Sixth PJan will comprise deregulation 
infrastructure budget, rationalisation of commercial-fiscal-monetary policy-mix and 
an efficient package for the small scale sector. 

Deregulation 


... 44 ' Dere S u)atl0n will be the primum mobile of the Sixth Plan. Indeed, the 
iberation of productive and innovative private energies critically depends on the 
breadth and the depth of deregulation. For the sake of ensuring success regulatory 
measures have to be well-conceived and their introduction timed into operational 
phases, with adequate and credible back-up. Basically, the objective is to restore 

e logic of the market within the framework of overall national interests, in 
matters of advance as well as survival* 


(a) A mew Industrial Investment Schedule will be announced, specifying 

a list of priority industries without any investment ceiling for individual 
industries ; 


(b) No Government sanctions will be required for industries included in 
the Investment Schedule, except for clearance by investment finance 
institutions in case the private sector borrows from these institutions; 

(c) Automatic access to foreign exchange licensing for the import of 
machinery upto a fairly liberal limit will be provided for industries 
included in the Schedule ; 

(d) Policy guidelines will be announced for the terms of foreign equity 
loans, suppliers credits, royalty and technical fees, within which all 
individual agreements will be automatically approved with only the 
exceptions requiring government clearance; 

(e) The Annual Plans will give priority to completing existing industrial 
estates and setting up some new ones, particularly in the less developed 
areas, in order to economise on scarce infrastructure and to provide 
one-window operation facilities for private investment; 

(f) The national credit budget should not be allowed to be pre-empted 
by the public sector so that adequate credit becomes available for 
private investment; and 

(g) Adequate foreign exchange will be lined up for the private sector by 
strengthening the resources of investment finance institutions, setting 
up new private investment finance companies, and by arranging foreigu 
exchange lines of credit for the private sector investment. 

45. The charter of the Investment Promotion Bureau will be enlarged to 
include investigation and identification of investment opportunities, to help 
promote industries by providing assistance to the prospective entrepreneurs in 
the acquisition of land, factory, places, utilities and in arranging long-term 
finances, skilled manpower and other services. The Investment Promotion 
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Bureau will act as a coordinating agency for attending various problems faced 
fey the investors and also will coordinate in the operation ° £ . s P ec,fic S “ ^ 
. ■1 ,1 .. concessionary »tes of kM *' “““ 

finance schemes, project development assistance sc eme, clearance 

schemes etc. A time limit will be prescribed for the evaluat.on and 

of a project to the acquisition of infrastructure facilit.es and arrangement 

financing and other requirements. 

46 Development of land sites and the construction of factory buddings on 
basilflojected demand, originally .Wongh Government grams and m» 
and then selMnancing will be accorded priority. FaetUt.esnrflj* ™ 

Commercial Policy 

47. There is no doubt .that the commercial policy instruments haw 

alternatives. The Sixth Plan reforms will be directed towards the follow g 

- Rationalisation of tariff structure to dovetail it to the objcctives oE 
providing signals and incentives for resource allocation mto des 
investment avenues; : 

' - Exchange rate,! helped by the severence of the ru P ee -f°"“ 

has to become a potent and flexible tool of development policy, 

... Foreign exchange availability to investors will be augmented by the 
institution of a investible fund of reasonable size; an 

- Interest rate on long-term loans for capital formation should reflect 
cost which can be.borne by various industries, and not the shoit- 
term concern for monetary stability. 

Fiscal Policy 

48 Fiscal policy will also have as one of its over-riding considerations the 
improvement of incentives for investment. Specifically, actions will be ta en n 

the following respects : — 

_ Compensatory rebate system will be further streamlined; and 

— Corporate tax structure will be geared to the need of mobilising 
funds. 


49. Prudent monetary and credit policies have already begun to furnish the 
dements of a stable financial environment for investment decision. The Sixth 
Plan will attempt to harmonise the objectives of growth and stability. Further, 
the cost and availability of credit to private sector will be governed by the large 
weight assigned to private industrial investment. 

Foreign Private Investment 

50. Foreign private investment in Pakistan has never assumed a significant 
proportion of overall investment. In a world where technology, marketing and 
finance keep touching ever new heights of sophistication, an important quick 
course left to developing countries for sharing this strategic knowledge stream is 
by learning from foreign investors. The policy and incentives-mix that exists 
at the outset. of the Sixth Plan includes no-nationalisation commitment, 
unambiguous repatriation and royalties rules and avoidance of double taxation. 
The Sixth Plan policy package will consist of the following : 

— The foreign investor will enjoy the organisational flexibility of entering 
an investment fieid direct or collaborate with the public or the private 
sector ; 

— Portfolio investors from abroad will now be able to provide finance 
directly to the private investor; and 

— Continued development of facilities in Export Processing Zone. 

51. The foreign investors will be drawn in two ways—firstly, through direct 
advantages offered to them, and, secondly, through the lure of dynamic domestic 
industries. There is a natural affinity between a healthy domestic private sector 
and the expanded foreign investment. 

Small Scale Industries 

52. Small scale sector faces a different set of problems and, therefore, requires 
some special incentives. The more important of these during the Sixth Plan 
will be as under : 

— A combination of fiscal incentives to ease initial cash flow problems ; 
Preferential access to credit through stronger specialised institutions ; 

— Institutionalised dissemination of information about acceptable export 
designs and suitable technologies ; 

— Assistance in training for the required skills ; 

Organisation of advisory marketing boards ; 
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— Encouragement* ^or t( integration; with, large scale sector through sub. 
contracting; .:and,> . ... : 

_ Provision of adequate 1 infrastructure add Treasures to'ihake if accessible 

to the small scale investors. 

53. , Credit arrangements pose the most important single problem in execution 
of the private sector industrial projects. Presently the Credit Consultative Com¬ 
mittee, headed by tim Gpve&bf of the State Bank of Pakistan makes broad kttfr 
cation of overall credit IvailaftiSty between public and private sectors and within 
the private sector tor v^fib6s a ^ioWty needs. This 1 relate^mainiV to ; the credit 
from the banking system* , ! ffe Credit requirements of the private industrial sector 
are of riiOre divefse na&re and requite Coordination among various ihstithti oris 
operating in this field ; on : .the ground, credit arrangements’ for sanctioned projects 
are decided for the individual projects through specially organised consortia. 
Broad general issues arise, ; for. improving the organisation and flow of credit from 
various sources to the industrialj,sector.. There is no existing forum to feed back 
the monitoring and examination of the issues which keep arising. It is suggested 
that the State Bank should set up an Industrial Credit Cell, along the lines already 
set up for agricultural credit. . :An; Advisory Council for industrial, credit should 
also be established for discussion ;/ pf thej relevant-issues ?and for,facilitating the 
supply of credit for private investment. 


Technology 

$ 4 . A stage has noW heeh reached when both the private and the public 
sectors should pay much greater attention to the modernisation of ifidu^rial 
processes, adaptation to the changihg technology and, Where heCCsSary, scrapping 
completely obsolete machinery and technology. 

55. In order to achieve these objectives and physical targets of the Sixth 
Plan, progressive advance in technology is essential. The country will have to 
move rapidly on the technology CUrve in selected Industries and for selected pro¬ 
cesses. The whole objective of development is to improve productivity and wages 
of the low-paid workers. Bvery effort will be made to move into Sophisticated 
industries. This issue is, discussed further in Chapter on Science and Technology 
(Chapter 17). 


Research 

56. Research plays an important role in the development of new products 
and the efficient production of the existing ones. Possibility of advancing some 
sort of subsidy to firms undertaking research will be given consideration. Apart 
from giving tax incentives to stimulate research and development and to promote 


1 ,?*—« *» encoura 8e new pndna or i.pro.o- 

*° MW. during 

e mu period. The Government may encourage ■ research in high priority 
” a lndus(r,es b y Partially sharing digest of research and development 

Md technology ’ the 

(a) Major part of the technical assistance will be utilised in setting up 

trsrrr? ot ^ and ***** li 

for immediate use to specific industries so that the country’s indigenous 

much b 8 T dty “ bUi " t0 3 P ° int Where 11 d <>« need 

much by way of outside help; and 

(b. Expertise invited under technical assistance will include Pakistanis. 

58 Industrial policy has been evolving on new lines since the present govern 
meat started grappling with problems created in the post-nationalisation phase of 

identified'f 3 ^! stan ' The contours of a new industrial policy can be 

denfified fiom a number of measures which have already been undertaken and 
policy directions indicated in the Sixth Plan. The Industrial Policy statement 
f the Government of Pakistan was made in 1948. This still remains the most 
comprehenswe statement of poiicy on the subject. It is recommended thaTTn 
order to allay apprehenstons and doubts on various issues and. to integrate various 

ta^ss“Iw ITd ,°TpT‘ may 3t a ” CarIy S ‘ age ^ thC PIan 

^ o r bo.h .I n!hr ,Cy StatCment ' ThiS WOuld act as a Siding frame- 

work for both the public and the pr.vate sectors as well as the various agencies set 

up to encourage and promote industrial progress in the country. Rs. 700 million 

have been earmarked for Science and Technology programmes as against R, 

million utilised in the Fifth Plan. • 


59. In the light of the preceding discussion on Industrial Policy strategy 
etailed study has been made of a large number of industries already set up in 
the country and new industries which should receive urgent attention. Workiim 
Groups were set up involving a large number of experts in various fields to study 
tfferent industries groups and make specific recommendations to formulate pro¬ 
grammes and policies specific to those industries. Further work 
would have to be undertaken in consultation with the concerned agencies and 
the Ministry of Industry with a view to preparing an indicative Investment 
Schedule or an indicative Investment Plan for the private sector for the Sixth 
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Plan will be in the following proportions . 

Table 3 


Investment Pattern during Sixth Plan 


Sector 


(Million Rs.') 


Investment 


public Private Total 


Percen¬ 
tage of 
total 


Basic Metals and other Engineering Industries 
Agro, Small and Rural Industries 
Textiles 

Petrochemicals • • 

Non-Metalic Minerals Products 

Fertilizers .« — * * 

Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals ... 

Rubber products and other Misc. industries 




9,060 

10,870 

19,930 

24 

2,481 

13,400 

15,881 

19 

5 

12,790 

12,795 

16 

60 

5,260 

5,320 

6 

2,108 

4,290 

6,398 

8 ■ 

1,440 

4,100 

5,540 

7 

1,399 

5,285 

6.6S4 

S 

3,947 

6,005 

9,952 

12 

20,500 

62,000 

82,500 

100 
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INDUSTRY 


Anoexure I 


Financial Allocations 1983—88 


(Million Rs.) 


■ . ■ - =; r. / 

Industry Groups 

Outside 
ADP ADP 

Total 

Public- 

sector 

,r 

1. 

Food, Beverages, Tobacco .. 

174 

408 

582 

2. 

Textiles .. .. ... 

— 

5 

5 

3. 

Paper, Pulp and Boards 

512 

1,328 

1,840 

4. 

Wood Products 


" — 

— 

5. 

Leather and Footwear 

59 : 

— 

59 

6. 

Rubber Products .. 

— 

— 

— 

7. 

Chemicals 

242 

1157 

1,399 

8. 

Fertilizers 

• 240 

,1200 

1,440 

7. 

Petrochemicals 

' 10 

50 

60 

10. 

Non-Metallic Minerals Products 

398 

1710 

2,108 

11. 

Basic Metals 

3,660 

3,094 

6,754 

12. 

. Metal Products 

' ‘ ’ i 

132 

129 

261 

13. 

Machinery other than Electrical 

91 

505 

596 

14. 

Electrical Machinery 

191 

686 

877 

15. 

Electronics 

14 

1J2 

126 

16. 

Transport Equipment 

46 

400 

• ■ 446 

17. 

Miscellaneous Industries : .. .. ; 

.. , 2,731 

1,216 

3,947 


(i) Industrial Estates 

(186) 

(-) 

(186) 


(it) Small Industries Programmes 

(673) 

(-) 

(673) 


(in) Export Processing Zones 

(85) 

(50) 

(135) 


(fV) Other (Printing Press etc.) 

.. (1,087) 

(1,1 66) 

(2,253) 


(v) Science & Technology .. 

(700) 

(-) 

(700) 



Total .. 8,500 

1,200 

20,500 
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Annesure I (a) 


INDUSTRY 

Financial Outlays 'by Agencies 

(Million Rs.) 


-Executing Agency 

ADP 

Outside 

ADP 

Total 

Pubtic 

sector 

(A) FEDERAL *« «• *'• *’* _ 

5500 

7630 

13130 

(/) Ministry of Production 

4292 



(a) Pak Steel 

(3600) 



(6)'Reftilizer ... 

(240) 



(c) -Cement .. 

(110) ' 



(if) Ministry of Industries : 

152 



EP Zones, Karachi, Lahore & Peshawar 

05) 



(///) Ministry of States & Frontier Regions/ FATA-DC 

92 



(a) Mini Cement Plant 

(15) 



(&)'Gypsum Board Plant 

(10) 



(iv) Ministry of Science and Technology 

700 



..(v) Kashmir Affairs Division (AKMIDC Projects) 

103 



(v/) Finance Division/Pakistan Security Printing Corporation 

29 



(vii) Other Ministries 

132 



(B) PROVINCIAL 

3000 

4370 

7370 

(i) Punjab/PIDB Projects .. 

1270 



(») Sind 

180 



(iti) NWFP/SDA Projects 

1020 



(iv) Batachistan/BDA Projects 

530 



total (Federal & Provincial) 

8500 

’ 12000 

320500 



“ Do ye not see 
That God has subjected 
To your (use), all things 
In the heaven, and in earth 
And has made His bounties 
Flow to you in exceeding 
Measures (bothJ seen and hidden ” 

Luqman 

XXXI —20. 


CHAPTER 11 

MINERALS: 
ACCELERATED EXPLORATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

fact that the development of Pakistan’s mineral resources can. 
make great contribution, to industry and manufacturing has long been 
recognised, and yet the exploitation of these resources has not taken place 
because the strategy for industrial and manufacturing development did not 
pay enough attention to the use of indigenous raw materials. As a result, our 
rich mineral resources could not be adequately exploited over the past 30 years. 

2. In the Sixth Plan, added emphasis will be planed on accelerated ex¬ 
ploration and 'development of minerals and mineral based industries. This 
expansion will call for policy readjustments, restructuring of institutions and 
financial support. 

3. Despite the lack of funds and skilled manpower, the Geological Survey of 
Pakistan has worked well in the exploration of the most promising areas. Today 
the mineral resources are better identified in relation to their location, quantities, 
quality and classification and this information is in keeping with the professional 
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china clays. *,-■ •'■'/•' ■ ■■ • 1 

4. Investment for development of “(^tmate^als for 

in the context of needs for self-reliance .> energyjd ■***£* ^ The 
Pakistan’s integrated coastal tmpor ^ ^ Qre and manganese 

foreign imported raw mater . V duction of basic steel produced at 

account for nearly 50 ^ ^ oil crises in 1973 have been 

the steel mill. The prices ot {0 a lesser exte nt of iron ore. 

steadily increasing w ic is ^ oj , (which is mostly imported) in the 

Need for using coal m pi coal t0 produce electricity, 

processing industry and the subshu^ ^ tj ^ for substitution of natural 

are of ove f d ^ u ^ n household use to conserve the former for use m 
8 m:re y pro°ductive q channels , g . fertilizer and chemical industries. 

5. In the Sixth Plan tte sa^tough policy 

s, will be 

P^^!^f e ^ST istments in the policy priorities, laying 
'tigSi-’A* tfS *» reorganisation of the public sector. 

splcia -stress^n the Privale s Together with the provision 

Ssss ~ rs 

• -P*-- in “™ 1 - 

assistance programmes, , . . 

; , FIFTH PLAN REVIEW 

Public. Sector . th . minerals sU ch as copper (Saindakh 

6 . During the F l£ *J* a ’ afa) , iron ore (Nokundi). gypsum (Mianwali). 
coal (Lakbra), rock^phosph ( J^ b ^ } e identified and projects for 

emerald (Swat) and magnesite^Abboto ^ dcve!opment for these miperals 

'« ei,he ')L iw»k in»$i««d mineral poieci is under dacuss.on 

the. Sixth Phan., The ., ■■■*■'■ - h u financing and technical collaboration, 

with prospective participants. M selected Mountain Stat s 

Tlie Resources, Development Corpo^ ( ^ a bankable 

Mineral Enterprise?, ^^^“Lter-Brown of UiK.v appointed by Pakistan 
document for the Projec . M( sUppor ted the conclusions drawn 

RpnWne Council have, by and iarg 
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earlier by MSME, with certain modifications in the metallurgical ptocess. 
Pakistan Mineral Development Corporation (PMDC) has raised the production 
capability of Makarwal collieries (Punjab) by 150 per cent, installed a coal washing 
plant at Shahrigh colliery (Baluchistan) and increased production of salt by about 
45 per cent PMDC has also exported rock salt to India and East Africa. 'Hie 
Gemstone Corporation of Pakistan (GEMCP) established in 1979 has increased 
the production of the emeralds and rubies and discovered new emerald bearing 
deposits in Swat. Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation (PIDC) has 
upgraded, as proven, 30 million tonnes of iron ore reserves in Nokundi (Baluchis¬ 
tan) which have been accepted as technically suitable for PAK-STEEL, and 1! 
million tonnes of magnesite for establishing a magnesite-chromite refractory 
industry. FATADC have identified a number of minerals of economic value 
in the districts and agencies of NWFP. The Azad Kashmir Mineral and Indus¬ 
trial Development Corporation (AKMIDC) has identified and evaluated many 
minerals, but the mining activities are confined lo the production of b'monite, 
mica and yellow ochre. The Geological Survey of Pakistan, in addition to its 
regular activities of systematic mapping, undertook five special exploration pro¬ 
jects in Baluchistan. As a result, potential deposits of porphry copper, lead 
zinc and fluorite are being investigated in detail. Moreover, coal, chromite and 
manganese are being evaluated in other provinces. The Pakistan Council of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research (PCS1R) undertook wide range of investigations, 
including bench-scale tests and pilot plant operations to upgrade and utilise 
indigenous minerals in their ore processing and metallurgy, glass and ceramic 
laboratories. 

7. The provincial mineral development agencies, responsible for the manage¬ 
ment and development of minerals (except oil, gas and nuclear ores) have carried 
out evaluation and exploitation of various minerals. Sarhad Development 
Authority (SDA) in collaboration with British Mining Consultant have establi¬ 
shed 3.2 mt* (Proven) and 3.0 mt (indicated) reserves of phosphate rock in Hazara 
(NWFP). The nearby Kakul phosphate mines are being developed to produce 
67,000 tonnes per year crushed rock phosphate required for existing single-super 
phosphate plants of the National Fertilizer Corporation (NFC). It has establi¬ 
shed 6 billion tonnes of nepheline syenite deposits in Koga (Malakand-Mardan) 
and collected sufficient data showing promising results of lead, zinc and 
molybdenum in Kohistan area. Punjab Mineral Development Corporation 
(PUNJMIN) has undertaken thirteen schemes, six for the development of gypsum, 
dolomite, silica sand, fireclay and coal and seven for the exploration and evalua¬ 
tion of other minerals. PUNJMIN has earned substantial revenue through the 
sale of its products. The Baluchistan Development Authority (BDA) continues 
mining of quartzite, fluorite and chromite minerals. 


*Milllion Tons. 
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8 As against an allocation of Rs. 770 million, likely expenditure is expected 
to be Rs. 400 million. The Geological Survey of Pakistan may cover an area 
of 45 thousand sq. kms. against the targets fixed for geological mapping over 
area of 160 thousand sq. kms. i.e. 28 per cent of the envisage aige s. 

Private Sector 

9 Because of the complex and long development requirements of the 
mineral industry, the private sector has restricted its activities to those mmera.s 
that can be easily located and exploited with little capital and technical ski 
for processing and which can render quick returns. In consequence, most o - 
deposits of non-metallic nature that occur on or near the surface such as coal, 

limestone, silica sand, fireclays, soapstone, gypsum etc., are 

open pit or shallow underground mining methods by a number of small concerns. 

SIXTH PLAN OBJECTIVES AND PRIORITIES 
10. The major bas'c objectives of the future development programme for 
minerals will aim at: 

_ accelerated exploration on sub-surface resources ; 

— determination of the quality and size of resources; 

- rapid and systematic development of all economically viable minerals 
to supply the requirements of manufacturing industry and agricultuie 
from indigenous resources; 

_ increasing foreign exchange earnings through exports; and ^ impo 4 
substitution (especially of coal and iron ore for Pakistan s _ r, 
integrated steel mill) and development of rock phosphate deposit. 

11 For a comprehensive mineral development programme, it is essential 
to extend the area and intensity of explorations. This would require 
in fire quality and the extent of (he activities of the ecological v-uney ’ ‘ 
Concurrently entrepreneurs must be involved in prospecting an e . 

of mineral resources and this can be achieved through a reform ' 

laws and regulations, making them more development oriented and less pu> 
hibitive in scope. Finally, it is necessary to restructure andI red.fi .’ ' 

and functions of the public corporations and agency engagrf m i-.ospecUng 
and developing of minerals so as to demarcate areas between them aLd h r 1 

vale sector. 

12 The arrangements for financing mineral projects have to accept the 
problems of large investment, long development and uncertain somei.mes even 
• inadequate returns. The small proportion of the international trade wh.ci 
Pakistan represents, or, for that matter, any other LT> just cn cin.g 
of mining exports. The location of minerals requiresha p or at.on 
fmm ihe mine head to the country’s ports near Karachi (KIT, B . Q. 
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This makes the price of minerals even Jess competitive. In the initial years 
therefore, Pakistan must concentrate on increasing the domestic demand m the’ 
case of most of its mineral products other than copper. 

tin it n f ?, ee . nera " y agreed ‘ hat (he present sys(em of Publishing the informa- 
ton about (lie deposits and the procedures for obtaining certificates of approval 

prospecting and mmmg leases are cumbersome, prohibitive and discouraging 
14. The Sixth Plan strategy would, therefore, enlarge and intensify the 

™ 11 «» * and eta 

enunciation of Government Policy on the role and functions of the Provincial 

and Federal Governments and opportunities for the private sector. To this end •« 

ttzz rr e vf ywm be formu,ated and ~ d 

diately after tlie launch,ng of the Sixth Five Year Plan. The policy would 

the tenure F °l Pr ° Pnetaiy rights ’ safe 2 uards a 8 a inst nationalisation, 

C ‘ e '7 re f thc , lease ’ the role <* banks and financial institutions and set up 
physical and regulatory incentives. The programme of work of the Geological 

Survey of Pakistan will be enlarged both in respect of promising prospective 

svstl an ? UPgradm8 ,he k ” 0wlcdge of areas already explored. A mom efficient 
system of mapping and dissemination of information on the results of its surveys 

and mapping Will be evolved to interest the public, the private sector and 
the foreign investors. 

n, b \r;' e T u Uraging ,he Participation of private parties in mining enter- 
puses efforts wdl be made to safeguard against wasteful and reckless exploita- 
,on through crude and unscientific methods by improving knowhow on mining 
Indus (lies and transportation. With a view to making up for the deficiency 
in re availabduy of trained and skilled manpower, polytechnics, engineering 
colleges and engmccring universities will be encouraged to develop suitabfe 
courses (diplomas and degrees) in geological disciplines and mining engineering. 

ie public sector corporations engaged in mining and allied fields will be asked 
to prepare programmes of inscrvice training within the country and abroad to 
overcome shortages in this vital field. To make better and more efficient use 
o the existing technical and managerial manpower employed by the different 
public corporations and also to eliminate duplication in their functions, a study 
wil be carried out to reduce their number and streamline their functions. 

16. A directory of mineral points, gradation and specification of the ores and 
the agencies and the corporations engaged in the field of mining—public and 

private will be prepared as reference material for the investors, the institutions 
and the policy makers. 


17. To attract the private enterprise, while eliminating past unsatisfactory 
practices of exploration, the Government and financing institutions will take 
a lead m educating and assisting those private parties which may be interested 
in piospectitig and development of mines. The public enterprises, particularly 
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PUDC. will be asked to pTvate'seTto? Thl portfolio of 

paration cell and a ' so to e ^ '' J lp investment and investment feasibility 
viable projects based on compidi : P ^ ^ q£ the public corporation 

will be prepared and publish y ■ .• the progress and efficiency 

would include technical studies an a vi ’ . foreign capital in mineral 

mining «-*<• •» P ““C of nSL - 

development, expediting impoits an pro country’s 

spare parts and other activities designed to make the best use 

fuel and mineral resources for development. 

THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

- ,0 Tn Pakistan as in most other countries, both the developing and the 

18. In I aKisiau i> nmminent role in the development of the 

.*^r**rrs; f ... —»»> *• 
Sfsf •« -*•* - «■— 1 * frs 

o G ::—. art: 

oju « r , b r 

• f a- ir Kutinn of subjects between the federation and the provinces 
different Constitute This lias —1 ^ in 

lattons^and^cumbersome 1 directives There is still a degree^ 
overlapping of the functions between the Federal and Provincial Government^ 
Fwould be no exaggeration to say that, in addition to the non-avatlabffity of 
the easy capital and the dearth of technical personnel, tins confusion lias a 
contributed substantially to the stagnation and the slow growth of this potential 

resources. 

19 There are in all, 17 public corporations, both federal and provincial 
engaged ffi one or the other type of mining operation. Then activities and 
charter, not infrequently overlap and duplicate each others spieie anc res 
feasibilities. They compete with each other for the meagre■ ““ 

and the manpower, with the result that these two inputs, particular) tli 
managerial cadres which are thinly distributed lead to increasing overhead cost 
and attendant losses and inefficiencies in operations. the excep ior l o 

’ the Geological Survey of Pakistan which has a clear charter to explore and map 
the prospective geological and mineral zones, the rest of the public corporations 
(federal and provincial) deal with more than one mineral or ore. However, a 
few carry out their operations over a wide geographical area and range o 
deposits and this overstrains their capabilities and capacity to undertake substantial 
; and meaningful .programme of prospecting and development. Whde the 
" proliferation of the corporations has gone in all directions, disproportionately 
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to the size and tlie share of the sector in the national economy, there is as yet 
no financial intermediary or development bank specialising, exclusively in mineral 
financing. 

20. With a view to having a focal point for management and coordination 
of policies relating to exploration, prospecting and development of coal reserves 
and its use. for the generation of electricity and the substitution of other energy 
sources, a federal organisation to be designated as National Coal Authority will 
be set up. In view of the constitutional aspects regarding distribution of subjects 
between Provinces and the Federation, the agreement of the Provinces will be 
obtained who will also be given representation on the Board of Governors. 

21. The National Coal Authority will be assigned, amongst others, the 
following principal functions: 

— Assessment of the quantity and quality of coal reserves and formula¬ 
tion of National Exploration Programme ; 

— Investigation and assessment of economic potential of coal and formu¬ 
lation of projects of coal based industry preferably close to the coal¬ 
mine heads; 

— Coordination and supervision of coal utilization feasibility studies 
e.g manufacture and marketing of smokeless coal briquettes and 
fuel substitutions; 

— To act as clearing house of Ideas and provide advisory and consulta¬ 
tive services for the processing of leases and concessions, in consulta¬ 
tion with provincial governments for the public and private and 
domestic|foreign joint ventures ; and 

-— NCA assistance to the Government in establishing the appropriate 
structure and mechanism for mining finance especially the financing 
of the private sector. 

22. In order to focus the problems faced by mining industry, both by the 
private and the public undertakings, and to have coordination in the policies 
between the public corporations and the federal and the provincial Govern¬ 
ments, the Federal Government had set up a Mineral Coordination Board in 
1973 at the federal level in the Ministry of Petroleum and Natural Resources. 
It is required to : 

— coordinate the activities of various central and provincial agencies 
concerned with different stages of mineral development; 

— review the progress made ; 

— consider the annual programmes of various agencies ; 

— resolve any. differences between Provincial Governments .and-the 
agencies with regard to priorities; and 
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— . advise the Governments on policies and plans in the mineral sector. 

23 Its most effective contribution todate has been in the following fields • 

— consensus on the fundamentals of mineral concession policy; 

„ review of the geo-scientific manpower; and 

the provision of valuable technical comments on the mineral 
exploration and development schemes prepared and submitted by the 
federal and provincial governments and their corporations to its 
technical scrutiny committee. 

24. In the Sixth Plan the Government will initiate more actively in the 
mineral sector through a study of the needs and scope for 

reducing the number of public corporations and streamlining, their 
. functions ; _ 

— setting up a Mineral Development Bank or Fund; 

— establishing a public company or authority for prospecting and 
development of coal and coal based industries and power genera¬ 
tion with the possible participation of Pakistani private parties. 

MINERAL POTENTIAL AND RESERVES 

25. To illustrate, optimum investment opportunities have been classified 
and ranked on the basis of : 

— .inferred, indicated and proven reserves ; 

— - gradation of quality and specifications; and 

— location in relation to commercial exploitation. 

26. The order of priorities based on these criteria are : 

— coal; 

— copper, gold and silver; 

— phosphate ; 

— iron ore; 

— gypsum; 

— gemstones; 

— china clays and refractory materials; 

— marble and onyx. 

Coal 

27. The estimated coal reserves are 1 billion tons (valued at US $ 140 
* 'Million at an oil price equivalent of US $ 30 per barrel). They range in quality 
from lignite to sub-bituminous coals. The potential demand for coal in 1987-8S 
is estimated to be 5.4 million tons. This quantity could meet 10 per cent o£ the 
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anticipated commercial energy demand. To make enough coal available to meet 
u ure markets, a number of obstacles facing exploration, development, produc¬ 
tion and utilization will have to be overcome. The following measures will 

nP fair An • 



upgrading reserves from inferred indicated to proven status through 
appropriate investigation ; 

— development of coal infrastructure, marketing and utilization; 

— encouraging mining ventures on cooperative base ; 

— introducing fiscal incentives ; 

— > 

applying dual firing systems in heat processing units ; 

—- establishing smalt thermal energy plants near coal mines (with 
participation of WAPDA and KESC, as well as provincial Govern¬ 
ments) on joint venture or equity basis ; 

— carrying out feasibility studies of gasification of Lakhra coal lor 
medium|low Btu gas ; 


introducing the unit-train concept at railways for moving coal from 
the mines to the centralized delivery points ’ 

— investigating the feasibility of water transportation on the Indus river 
especially between Kalabagh and Sukkur ; 

— adopting pricing policies in relation to competing fuels on a more 
rational basis to encourage increased coal development and use ; and 

— setting up smokeless briquetting plants of economic sizes based on 
major coal fields as a substitute for kerosene oil. 


Copper, gold and silver 

28. The Resource Development Corporation (RDC) has completed 45 
thousand meters of drilling, more than 130 thousand chemical analyses and three 
bench scale metallurgical tests have thereby identified resources of 412 mt of 
copper and associated valuable mineral deposits to a total in ground value of 
US $ 9.3 billion at Saindak in Baluchistan. On the basis of a pre-investment 
study, Seltrust Engineering Limited (SEL) of U.K. in 1977 recommended opening 
of the South ore body. This would involve a mining and milling rate of 12,500 
tonnes of oie per day to produce 17,850 tonnes blister copper annually, contain¬ 
ing 52 thousand oz. of gold and 80 thousand oz. of silver, 234 thousand tonnes 
of sulphuric acid and 100 thousand tonnes of sted billets. Blister copper will 
be exported to major user countries like Japan, U.K. and other European coun¬ 
tries at prices ruling at the time of export. Steel billets if eventually processed, 
and sulphuric acid, will be consumed within the country. A bankable docu¬ 
ment prepared by M|s Mountain States Mineral Enterprises (MSME) Consultants 
of USA (1980) has estimated that implementing the total project would cost 
about $ 400 million including $ 240 million in foreign exchange. 
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-■29. Since the viability of the project has to a large ^^tbeeyroved, and 
the-feasibility studies completed, it is; proposed to implement Phase-I he pr 
iect (blister copper and sulphuric acid production) at an estimated cost of US 

S 330 million. Fo, phase-U,«... i, «. bil.ehi, .ho «cWc.l 
, rr41 , nrocess for steel production needs to be verified. The project is oast 
cally a private public mixed enterprise with a majority share holding of Pakistan 

% mveL’h., P«b,io ■««.» an « .<-#> **-«. - “T.iZ 
narticioation. This mix should allow technology to be acquired while limiting 

Government equity to catalytic support and hwolvmg domestic and foreign pri- 

vate investment and public share participation on the basis of the profitability i 

the project. The project will be included in the special development programn 

for Baluchistan. : 

Phosphate . - , T 

30 Good quality rock phosphate deposits have been found in Hazai. 
(Lagarban and Kakul). In the Lagarban area the estimated reserves ar 

^ ,,, ■ indicated 2 97 mt. and inferred 5.94 mt.) ranging mP 2 O 5 

The beneficiated roek is technically 

TtTbl for 1 the^manufacture* of phosphoric acid as well as **£»£*£ 
tob h annnal canacitv will be developed at a total cost of Rs. 252 million 

subject to be com e P w deveiop£d tQ gubst . tute imported rock 

containing 1 mt. or route pno-pu , exishne single super 

phosphate m thousand tons per ye.f) lopiu.d by lt Fai5 ,l.b.d and 

asivs ssb?jst~«——~ 

fay 1987. . 

3- s —~2»2S 

r-f 

to substantial foreign exchange savings On Producfion Noku.i 
meet 47 per cent of the total demand of PAK-STEEL. 

■ Table 1 

Break-up of Demand Structure fo r Imported Ir onOre^ _ 

T 19S3-S4 1984-85 1 985-86 1986-87 


Quantity (Million tonnes). 
Value (Million Rs.) v • 
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Gypsum 

32. More than 5 billion tons of high quality gypsum is present in Pakistan 
and it is found in all provinces. The potential demand for gypsum for agricui- 
Une over the next 10 years is 1.6 mt—for the cement, industry 150 thousand 
tons and for the construction industry about 0.5 mt. During the Sixth Plan, 
PUNJMIN will develop Daudkhel Gypsum Mining and Crushing plant at an 

estimated cost of Rs. 470 million to produce 0.75 mt. gypsum and its products per 
year. 

Gemstones 

33. On the basis of preliminary surveys and investigations, it has been 
determined that there is a significant potential for increasing gemstone produc¬ 
tion, provided detailed exploration is undertaken. The high quality of the 
Mingora (Swat) emeralds merits a detailed exploration in depth both by 
drilling and by underground work. Only two to three ruby deposits ar e being 
operated out of more than 30 showings. The ruby deposits of Azad Kashmir 
especially warrant greater attention. The increase both in the level of pro¬ 
duction and value added in gemstones is foreseen. During the Sixth Five 

Year Plan, the GEMCP intends to increase further the production of gems through 
the development of deposits known at present (Mingora and Gujar Killi 
emeralds deposits) which have already been explored by the Corporation and 
which show promise of development and of yielding good financial returns. At 
the same time, it is proposed to carry out search and exploration for gemstones 
m the areas where on the basis of available geological informations there appear 
to be more promising deposits (Mohmand and Malakand Agencies). It is also 
proposed to expand and to further increase production of cut and polished gems 
and other gem products. 

China Clays and Refractory Materials 

34. About 7 m X of good quality china clay is present in Shah Dhari (Swat) and 
Nagarparkar (Sind). The production of china clay from the operating mines will be 
increased to feed both the ceramic units in the country and for export. The 
Nagarparkar output will become viable if the road is constructed from Nagar 
Parkar to Karachi. Large deposits of refractory clays, dolomite, silica sand 
quartzite, chromite, serpentinite, graphite and magnesite are present which can 
be developed and processed to feed PAK-STEEL and other metallurgical]high 
temperature fumance units in the country, PAK-STEEL alone will need 44 
thousand tonnes of fireclay, 25 thousand tonnes dolomite, 40 thousand tonne^. 
of silica sand, 22 thousand tonnes of quartzite and 4 thousand tonnes of fluorite. 
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Marble 

35 Considerable scope exists for expanding production of marble (onyx). 
The difficulty is that the mining methods used are most unsuitable and destruc¬ 
tive resulting in poorly shaped rough blocks that fetch very low prices m foreign 
markets. With technical advice, adequate investment and modern methods of 
mining the suitably sized slabs out of marble deposits will be employed. 

36. Summarized description of the above and a few more workable mineral 
deposits is given in the following table : 

Tablb 2 

• status and Scope of some Workable Mineral Deposits 


Miocral/Location 


Coal—Punjab* Sind, 
Brluchislr.n. 


Reserves 

(Tons) 


Production 

(Tons) 

1981-82 


1 billion tonnes inferred and 1.6 mt. 
480 mt. indicated and 
proven reserves. 


Status and Scope 


Being explored and mined by 
public and private sector to meet 
the energy requirement cf the 
country. 


Copper- 

chistan. 


-Saindak—Balu-412 nit. inferred reset- 
vescontaining 0.3 peicent 
to 0.5 percent copper 
content and 70 mt. 




Nil. 


Rock Phosphate—Kakul 
and Lagarban N.W.F.P. 


12.2 mt.' reserves contain¬ 
ing 3.2 mt. proven 2.97 
mt. indicated and 5.9 m 
inferred reserves langing 
in P-> Os content from 27 
to 29% 


Iron ore-Nokundi, 100 mt. inferred and 30 

Bduchblan. <»'•■ P'~vcn re5crvcs wil '> 

Iron content 45 to 50% 


970 


Nil. 


Resource Developn.eiU Cor¬ 
poration and foreign company 
will undertake the implementa¬ 
tion of the project. 


Mining consultants have sub¬ 
mitted the report and phosphate 
rock will be used for manu¬ 
facturing pbosphatic fertili¬ 
zers. 


Exploration continuing. Lab¬ 
oratory studies have established 
its use for Pak steel and 
gaseous direct production 


Gypsum- AU Provinces. 5,5 billion tons. 


process. 

28 mt. Private and public sector engaged 
in its mining. Production will 
be increased to meet its demand 
for constructicn and reclama¬ 
tion of sodic soils. 


Gem Stones—N.W.F.P. Not evaluated 


H A GEMCP is exploring and min¬ 
ing emeralds and rubies mainly 
for export. 


Marble (ordinary and 
onyx) N.W.F.P. and 

Baluchistan. 


Large deposits of ordinary 0.08 mt. 
marble and about 100 
million cubic feet onyx 
marble. 


Being mined and processed both 
by private and public sector. 
Modern mining methods would 
be applied for the production 
of exportable products. 
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INVESTMENT 

37. The lole of the Government end the public sector in the minim? ihduslry 
will primarily be confined to exploration and mapping of the country; making 
available information on the potential deposits and reserves ; dissemination of 
information and investment potential and providing incentives and support to 
the private scctof. The public sec.or is already egag.-d .in development of 
deposits and will explore the possibility of private participation, both foreign 
and Pakistan. A number of ores and minerals which can be developed in the 
short and the medium term ; ami those which can be used in industrial pro¬ 
cessing and manufacturing within the country or have linkage to energy pro¬ 
duction, will be given higher priority. These have been classified into two 
categories ; the first which would be developed during the Sixth Plan and will 
be given major allocations are coal, rock phosphate, iron ore, gypsum, magnesite, 
rock salt and uranium minerals. For the second category, mineral investi¬ 
gations will be carried forward to permit further evaluation of the size and 
quality of reserves available. These include; antimony, lead, zinc, nickel, 
manganese, china day and nephyline syenite. 

38. The total public sector investment in the Mineral Sector during, the 
Sixth Plan js Rs. 5750 million. The details of financial outlays and the phy¬ 
sical targets are given in Annexure I and II respectively. 

Punjab 

39. The total investment programme including federal investment of 
Rs. 174 million in Punjab will be Rs. 789 milfionT Punjab will implement a 
number of schemes for the exploration and development of coal, rock salt, 
fuller s earth, silica sand, potash and gypsum. The major project will be to 
develop Daudkhel Gypsum Mining and Crushing plant at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 470 million to produce 0.75 million tons gypsum and its products per 
year. 

Si»d 


40. More than half of the total available coal reserves exist in Sind area 
near Lakhra. During Sixth Plan a coal fired thermal power plant of 300 MW, 
based on Lakhra coal, will be set up and is likely to become operational by 
end of plan period. In addition to coal, other noil-metallic minerals will be 
explored and evaluated in Dadu. Tharparkar, Khairpur, Sanghar and Thatla 
districts, Provision of Rs. 2046 million including federal investment of Rs. 1996 
million has been proposed for these programmes. The major project will be 
Development of Lakhra Coal deposits, 
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N.W.F.P. 

41. The main activity in Mineral Sector in NWFP will comprise of three 
schemes namely ; development of rock phosphate, detailed exploration of sulphide 
minerals in Kohistan and pre-investment feasibility study of Nephehne Syenite. 
The total investment is estimated to be Rs. 672 million including federal invest¬ 
ment 0 f R S . 199 million. Development of Hazara rock phosphate deposits 
would claim Rs. 372 million to produce 0.27 million tons of rock phosphate foi 
the production of phosphatic fertilizer. 


Baluchistan 

42 During the Sixth Plan period, Rs. 902 million programme including 
federal investment of Rs. 832 million for the exploration and development of 
mineral resources is envisaged. Lead, zinc, sulphur, asbestos, antimony andl othei 
minerals will be explored and evaluated. The major programme will be the 
development of Nokkundi lion ore deposits with an estimated investment of 

Rs-. 500 million. 

Federally Administered Tribal Areas, Northern Areas and Azad Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

43. Federally Administered Tribal Area (FATA), Northern Areas (NA) and 
Azad Jammu and Kashmir (AJK) are known to be rich in mineral resources 
yet its development is slow due to the non-availability of economic advantages 
such as distance from ports to consumption centres, poor infrastructure, restric¬ 
t'd institutional facilities, limited enter-preneurial skill and lack of credit faci¬ 
lities Considerng these constraints and the role of mineral setcor to be keystone 
of economy, new^strategy will be devised to promote efforts for the identification 
of investment opportunities for commercially viable mineral deposits and mmeia 
based industries. Federal Public Sector agencies and consultants have been and 
still are engaged in the mineral activities of the areas and as a result have 
identified a few mineral deposits of economic importance that would receive 
attention of the Federal Government and Government of Azad Jammu and 
Kashmir for evaluation and exploitation during Sixth Plan. Provision of Rs. 33 
million has been made during Sixth Plan mainly for the exploration and 
evaluation of managnese, iron ore, copper, soapstone, chromite and limestone and 
for the procurement of equipment in FATA area ; Rs. 10 million for N.A. in 
addition to the provision made to other federal agencies (GSP and GEMCP) 
working in the area for the evaluation and mining of rubies, zircon and heavy 
inineials and Rs. 36 million for AJK for detailed surveys, investigations and 
exploitation of coal, graphite, precious stones and gypsum. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE 

44. The occurences of mineral deposits in Pakistan are in remote and inacces¬ 
sible areas, at least, on the basis of indications of existing surveys. This is due 
f ° the fact that earlier exploration concentrated on areas which unfortunately 
have not kept pace with the development in the rest of the country, particularly 
m the matter of infrastructure and roads network. The existence of reasonable well 
developed communications system particularly road network and water are pre¬ 
requisite for opening up of the country for the exploitation of mineral wealth. 

Roads 

45. To develop the mining industry, federal and provincial governments 
would arrange to provide roads and power for the transportation'of supplies 
and products in the mining areas of different provinces. This facility would not 
only serve the mining communities but should also accommodate other basic 
needs of the backward areas as well : 

Punjab : 

Katha Sagral (on Khushab-Pai] road) to Nali-10 miles; (for coal); 

— Mustafabad (on Choa-Saidden Shah-Kallar Khar road) to Dhalwal- 
Karrala-Malot-Karuli—12 miles (for coal); 

— Ratucha (on Choa-Saidden Shah-Khewra road) to Lava-Saluii- 
Gharibwal—20 miles (for coal); 

Sind: 

Khanote railway station to Lakhra Coal field—10 miles (for coal); 

— Meting railway station to National Highway—8 miles (for coal); 

NWFP: 

— Kohala-Khan Kalan to Nathiagali (for barite) ; 

— Thakiahall to Bondi Nikra (for soapstone) ; 

— Charbagh to Ghundai Tarako (for marble) ; 

— Lowera Mean a to Shaid Meana (for marble); 

Baluchistan: 

— Spintangi-Harnai-Sharigh—78 miles (for coal); 

— Pir-Ismail Ziarat-Mach—20 miles (for coal) ; 

— Roads will be constructed in Muslim Bagh chromite producing 
areas. 

Manpower and Safe Working Conditions: 

46. Adequate number of properly trained and experienced geo-scientists, 
mineral engineers, middle line supervisors etc., is a pre-condition for mining 
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development. During Sixth Plan, it has been estimated that there will be an 
additional demand of 184 geologists and 276 mining engineers. The demand for 
drillers shall stand at 30 while for other engineers and technical stag it will b 
6 f The demand for para-engineering stag will stand at 2390 which includes 
shot firers mine surveyors, coal cutters, ventilation assistants, did mg operators 
sirdar managers and timbermen. The requirement of other un-skilled stag wi 
be 5730 During the Sixth Plan arrangements of inservice training o par - 
enieermg and para-geological stag will be made. A training mine near Choa- 
Ssdden Shah, District Jhelum will be developed. Moreover, Mine Rescue an 
safety stations will be established in all the provinces for the safety and m serv 

training of miners. 
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Amtexnre I 

MINERALS 

Financial Outlays 1983 -88 
{Programme-wise) 


(Million Rupees) 


Sub-sector/Programmc 

ADP 

Out side 
ADP 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

J. Geological Surveys and Preliminary mineral Investigations. 

, 2. Detailed Exploration and Evaluation .. 

177 

— 

177 

(0 Firming up of Coal Reserves 

350 

— 

350 

(//) Pre-Investment Feasibility Studies 

250 

— 

250 

(in) Exploration and Evaluation of nuclear minerals 

300 

— 

300 

(/>’) Other mineral exploration and evaluation progra¬ 
mmes such as for gemstones (NWFP, NA & AJK), 
manganese, iron ores, copper, soapstone, chromite, 
limestone (FATA), graphite, feldspar, ruby (AJK), 
non-metallic minerals (Sind), lead, zinc, sulphur, 
coal, antimony, asbestos (Baluchistan) potash, coal 
(Punjab), lead, zinc, copper, molybdenum, nepheline 
syenite (NWFP) 

273 


273 

3. Development : 




(0 Lakhra Coal Mining Project (Sind) 

320 

1630 

1950 

(«) Duki Coal Mining—Project (Baluchistan) 

40 

93 

133 

(Hi) Hazara Rock Phosphate Project (NWFP) 

159 

213 

372 

(iv) Knmhar Magneslie Project (NWFP) . 

— 

. 100 

100 

O') Nokkundi Iron Ore Project (Baluchistan).. 

100 

400 

500 

(w) Daudkhel Gypsum Quarries (Punjab) 

— 

470 

470 

(yii) Rock Salt Mining Project (Punjab) 

46 

51 

97 

(viii) Development Projects for other minerals such as 
emerald, china clay, gypsum, salt (NWFP), dolomite, 
coal, fuller’s earth and silica sand (Pb) and coal 
(Baluchistan) .. 

7J 

277 

348 

4. Establishment of Training Centres, Laboratories and Mine 
Rescue Station 

96 

16 

112 

5. Research and Development .. 

58 

— 

58 

6. Equity Share—Mining 

50 

— 

50 

7. Infrastructure (Roads) 

210 

— 

210 


2500 3250 5750 


Total 
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A nnesure I (a) 

MINERALS 

Financial Allocations 1983—88 
(, Agency-wise ) 




(Million Rupees) 

Sr. No. Agency 

ADP 

Outside 

ADP 

Total 

T 2 

3 

4 

5 

A. Federal 

i. M/o Petroleum and Natural Resources 

1226 

1957 

3183 

2. CMLA Seccetoriat 

300 

— 

300 

3. M/o Production 

100 

585 

685 

4. M/o Science & Technology .. 

35 

— 

35 

5. M/o States & Frontier Regions 

33 

— 

33 

6. M/o Kashmir Affairs & Northern Areas 

46 

— 

46 

7. Infrastructure 

210 

— 

210 

8. Equity Share—Mining Bank 

50 

— 

50 

Sub Total (Federal) .. 

2000 

2542 

4542 


15, Provincial 


1. N.W/F.P. .. 

.. 

260 

213 

473 

2. Sind 

$ m m 4 ■ • « 

50 

— 

50 

3. Baluchistan 


70 

— 

70 

4. Punjab 


120 

495 

615 


Sub Total (Provincial).. 

500 

708 

1208 


Total (Federal & Provincial) .. 

2500 

3250 

5750 
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Annexure II 


MINERALS 

Physical Targets 


Item 


Unit Sixth Plan 
Tunnels 


1 

2 

3 

*A Production of Major Minerals : 



Coal 

‘000’ tons .. 

5400 

Rock Salt .. 

>> ■ * * * 

1003 

Gypsum 

f t 

2000 

Limestone .. 

„ 

11,000 

Marble 


no 

Rock. Phosphate 


270 

Iron Ore 

n * ■ * » 

541 

Chromite . . 

i ) * * * * 

50 

Gemstone .. 

Value in 



million Rs. 

400 

B Regional Geological Mapping 

1 is to 50 thousmul scale. 

Sq. Kms, 

89,600 

Punjab 


13,440 

Sind 

>> 

2,560 

NWFP 

}i 

25,600 

Baluchistan 

i% 

32,000 

Azsd Kashmir and Northern Areas 

11 * * - * 

16,030 


*The production of major minerals represents the targets in the Inst yearol’ the Txth Plan. 











From some We produce 
Green (crops), out of which 
We produce grain, 

Heaped up-(at. harvest) \ 

Out of the date-palm 
And its■ sheaths (or spathes) 
(Come) clusters of dates 
Hanging low and near : 

And (then there are) gardens 
Of grapes , and olives, 

And pomegranates , 

Each similar (in kind) 

Yet different (in variety) ; 

A l-An'am 
(P7-100) 


CHAPTER 12 

BALUCHISTAN: 
THE NEW AGRARIAN 
FRONTIER 

T> ALUCHISTAN is the largest province of the country (347,000 sq. km.) and 
has the smallest population (4.31 million which is widely scattered in th' 
generally- hilly terrain of the province and is also the least developed. Per capita 
income is a meaningless concept for areas with'n the same country. But studies 
show that income levels in Baluchistan are significantly below the national average. 
The province visibly lags behind in the social and physical infrastructure as 
illustrated by the following indicators : 


Tnd ica tors 


Baluchistan 

Average 

for 

Pakistan 

Literacy rate 

• ■ 

3.5% 

23.5% 

Children attending school (5—9 years) 

.. 

21 % 

48% 

Doctor population ratio 

• * * « 

1:10,000 

1:5,320 

Per capita electricity consumption (KWH) 

• • .. 

124 

231 

Telephone density : per 1(W0 persons 

• » • • 

2.7 

5.0 


395 
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. . 0 T4nwpver the constraints arising from 

chalhmge for ^ingenuity of tire 

planners. . . Lrenera p Y characterised by : 

o Thp nmvincial socio-economic scene is g j 

(i) cereal food deficit despite easily accessible 15 million acres 0 

cultivable virgin soil, „ nrtffl ,: n o{ 

m absorption oap.oi., depleted by absence « » — P— 

(iii) emteyo'nfc bdusirial sector both large as well a. 

,„S progressive deplete and state of ..repair o, the h«H» ..betted 

physical infrastructure, and ir[ eversible 

(v) neglected flora and fauna with evidence of large 
denudation of forest and foliage. 

3. Notwithstanding its state of uflder ' de ^ Into East 

Situated and has promising economic po e ■ jn (he South 

w»h Han. <■> « ^g**"*.*^ million .ore. *«* 

that leads to the Persian Gu . sub-soil water and minerals 

soil undiscovered natural resources m the o m » socio . ec0 nomi= 

and a variety of cliinatic condifions offer exc.tmg new 

development. 

B, r::ie" - - rw “°“ ; 

b';;;s« 

bJt interrelated institutional and economic reason, 

5 A combination of socio-economic factors detracted attenbon from 1b. 
development of Baluchistan. The foremost of these being . 

(i) the inherited scant defence-oriented infrastructure 
( h) the extra-constitutional status of the province and a law 
oriented centralised administration, 

(lii) ::«,ll,.r.un ltlh.1 hieiarchy enioy.ng «*> » 

the unavailability C " 

perennial water flows. 

• -A- t - wf iVip orovincial system were reinforced by 
6. Theae strudml 0 ' c . B „g„ d «h Ea.t-We.1 parity and «» P>* 

■** r*' 0 f”,T« C“c ««•»»» • t >” »*- °; —“ 

XL «■ ,o ““ more opp 
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7. As an up-shot of the combined effect of the above, the average annua) 
development outlays for the province during the first three ’Five-Year Plans is 
estimated at around Rs. 25 million. 

8. Though Baluchistan remained peripheral to the main development 
stream, yet it was.not entirely excluded from it. The developments in down county, 
induced, albeit in a limited way,. agriculture production growth; the province 
benefitted from such development as the air and the telecommunications links, the 
expanding commerce and the banking system. 

Recent Development of the Seventies 

9. The development of Baluchistan ranks high on the national priority scale 
since it gained the status of a province in 1970. The provincial urge and 
assertion for development met with favourable response from the federal 
government. 

10. Baluchistan is given an edge over the other provinces in the development 
outlays share over and above that justified by its population ratio. The 
Provincial ADP .is increasingly supplemented by rising federal expendituie in 
Baluchistan. In evidence of this focussed attention, Baluchistan ADP rose 
from Rs. 140 million in 1970-71 to Rs. 402 million in 1977-78. 

Fifth Plan Effort 

11. The initial development effort of the seventies was further consolidated 

during the Fifth Five Year Plan. The provincial ADP rose to a new high level 
of Rs. 650 million in 1982-83, denoting a near five-fold increase over that of 
the 1970-71 allocations. To further invigorate the development process of the 
province and release its potential to take advantage of the expanding Middle 
East Markets where it enjoys locational advantage, a special development plan 
of Rs. 19.5 billion was presented to the Consortium and other friendly countries 
for financing. The special development plan has had encouraging response 

from the donors. Commitments of Rs. 1.5 billion were made at a very early 

stage after the presentation of the programme. 

12. The Fifth Plan concerted effort has had both visible and qualitative 

impact on the economy and life style of the people. Some of the visible 

achievements during the Fifth Plan period are : 

(i) Completion of the RCD Highway. 

(ii) Availability of piped gas. 

(iii) Electrification of 250 villages. 

(iv) Establishment and consolidation of the Baluchistan University. 

(v) Commissioning of two textile mills. 

(vi) Completion of the much delayed Hub Dam, and 





(vii) Installation of Guddu-Quetta transmission line and 14 diesel 
.electricity generation units to mention a few. 

13. Likewise, the Fifth Plan , made mentionable progress in the social 
sectors. The number of primary'schools increased over the Plan period from 
2,382 to 3,212 and high schools from 140 to 171. Primary and high school 
enrolments also showed an upward momentum during the period. 

14. In the Health Sector, besides the. Bolan Medical College Complex, the 
number of hospitals rose from 27 to 123, dispensaries from 331 to 371 and 
hospital beds from 1924 to 2524. There was a corresponding expansion in die 
population benefitting from these facilities. Potable drinking water supply was 
provided to a number of villages. 

15. The Fifth Plan gains were not limited to the social sectors. I he 
production sector, particularly agriculture experienced impressive gains. By 
1981-82 the total area under cereals more than doubled and total cereal produc¬ 
tion for the period increased from 273 thousand tonnes to 562 thousand tonnes. 
The production of high-value fruits and vegetables rose to 463 thousand tonnes 
depicting growth rate of 21 per cent. Production technology in agriculture has 
also undergone transformation. The use of fertilizer, tractors, tubewells and 
mecha.mza.tion has increased considerably. 


Sixth Plan 

16. Balanced regional development is one of the chief concerns of the Sixth 
Plan To redress past neglect and to draw Baluchistan into the mam stream 
of the national economy, concerted efiorts will be made to realise the full econom.c 
potential particularly the agrarian potential of the province. With its vast virgin 
cultivable soil, distinct climatic conditions, suited particularly to high value fruits 
and vegetables, Baluchistan has the making of a new agrarian frontier. To his 
end a big push will be made during the Sixth Plan period. 


17. A public sector development programme of Rs. 21 billion (Rs. 5.6 
billion provincial and Rs. 15.4 billion federal including special Development 
Programme.) is proposed for Baluchistan for the Sixth Plan period. The pro¬ 
posed public sector development allocations are roughly 250 per centMug; er 
than the implemented Fifth Plan and are expected to be supplemented ad t- 
tionally by commitments by donors under the Special Development Plan. 


18 It is envisaged that this concentrated public sector investment cttoit 
primarily on the founding and strengthening of physical and social infrastructure 
would bring about a visible change in the life style and economy of the pros, nee 
in the short run and induce sustained growth in the long run. 
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Growth Point Strategy 

19. Notwithstanding the relative provincial average economic indicators, 
there are, within the province, variance in the level of economic affluence, 
population density and infrastructure availability. The population spread, land 
and irrigation facility, established agricultural practices and social and physical 
infrastructure suggest a growth point strategy with agriculture as the leading 
sector. 

-20i The iclimatict conditions, and the identification of the characteristics of 
the different parts.-of. the province suggest the following five , growth points for 
concentrated attention during the Sixth Plan period : 

(i) The cool mountainous region to the north and north east of Quetta, 
that has a fairly well established agricultural sector consisting of 
commercial* orchards, vegetable'farms, grain farming (mainly wheat) 
largely for on-farm consumption and sheep husbandry. The region 
is also relatively better off in terms of physical infrastructure such as 
rail, road and telecommunications. In recent years, the area has 
adopted with success the tubewelJ technology. Surveys and the 
present intensity of tubewells suggest the availability of sufficient 
underground, water. 

(ii) Sibi and the Pat Feeder Plain, the only canal irrigated area, with 
more than half of the total irrigated acreage of the province grows 
good' quality surplus rice and wheat. The area also has established 
traditions of rearing cattle for beef. With increased water ffows 
to.the Kirthar and Pat Feeder canaisj'the output,and area under crops 
can be doubled within a short period. 

(iii) The -Kalat-Khuzdar Valley which has potential for immediate growth 
both because of the opening effect of the RCD Highway and the 
fertile land. Khuzdar is an emerging urban centre. 

(iv) The' Mekran Coast Belt and the adjoining Mekran Division that offer 
'•'opportunity, for developing fishing, agriculture and animal husbandry. 

The area* grows - 40 per cent of the country’s dates and provides 
favourable, surrounding for sheep and cattle rearing on a large scale. 

(v) The Bela Pocket which is advantageously located in the vicinity of 
Karachi and open spill-over of technical know-how and entrepreneur¬ 
ship.' The location-specific tariff, and income tax. incentives offered by 
the government for industrial investment in Baluchistan, it is expected, 
would attract! industries that, besides employment opportunities, would 
augment.-the low income base, of the provincial government. 
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21, The development ptngr.mme during to Stub ton will give 

lhe above ecological zones with a view to noised to 

realising firstly the immediate gains in areas that a P 
“ "1“ „ eclmic inoenli.ee and the market «-■».,sm, and 

_ developing ««. .tot to potent.! bn. .ok the .«—» 

requisite infrastructure. 

Agriculture the Leading Sector 

22. Contrary to the coihmon belief, the gr° w * le soil unique 

t0 emanate from agricultureall combine to make 
climatic conditions and e P 8 inducing well-spread benefits transferring 

zsxzzz. ~~ ~ r xzxzzz 

23. Mining, though important^m its extractive industry 

10 receive due attention during economy. Because 

with wank backward and MM “**“”'* “ ‘ llC e, it o«er. MM 
futther industrial use o< to 7““ 'r^.oM ccnacnnv. Beside, its 
prospects of initiating sustained grow _ fluctuating, if no' contracting 

weak linkages to the provincial economy condusively the commercial 

industry. Present surveys still have not chromite, flourite and 

;:r' ~ —* 

substantial and growing quantities. 

24. He agriculture seder, has thus to ** 

‘ le " h0 “ .rrJ^TTM— agriculture-oriented 

- The provincial economy P population and t 

*£Z 

_ a, pmvi.ee 

nf land Investments in water management and water supply P 

“ promise of immediate well M- 

_ The climatic' ““"''“““nlirl, well suited to Ugh vain. decidnoa 

P...U. M onto. « « - 

expanding market. # . j 

- &t“ds-srh,.g ^ 
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25 The above favourable characteristics of the agriculture sector are 
strengthened by the responsiveness of the farmers to modern technology and 
market forces. During the last five years, the nutrient tonnes of fertilizer use 
has doubled and the use of better seeds adopted on increasing scale. Similarly 

mechanisation as evidenced by increased tractor use and tubewell installation 
has occurred. 


Sixfh Plan Priorities and Sectoral Programme 

26. With agriculture playing the role of the engine of growth, the dcvelopm nt 
eltovt will be concentrated in sectors facilitating the realisation of the agriculture 
potential of the province. Alongside the stress on agriculture production and 
the complementary physical infrastructure and electricity, the spread and 
availability of social services will be emphasised with a view to bringing about 

a visible change in the life style of the people. Accordingly, the Sixth Plan 
sectoral priorities are : 

(i) Agriculture and Water. 

(ii) Energy. 

(iii) Transport and Communications. 

(iv) Health and Education. 

(v) Physical Planning and Housing, and 

(vi) Mining and Industry. 


27. A brief description of the size, strategy, components of the envisaged 
sectoral programmes and some important projects is given below. 

Agriculture and Water 

28. During the Sixth Plan period an investment programme of Rs. 1,720 
million is proposed for the development of agriculture proper and its allied sub¬ 
sectors of animal husbandry, fisheries and forestry. The main elements of the 
agriculture programme are strengthening and expanding of the provincial 
agriculture research, extention and marketing leading to higher produce per acre 
and higher returns from marketing to growers. 

29. Two particular lines of research that need attention and focus are on- 
farm water management and the development of single crop research farms, 
particularly in the Mekran Division. The on-farm water management'programme 
would have to be innovative. In that, besides experimenting on water conserva¬ 
tion methods for the in-use flood irrigation, experimentation will be diverted 
towards conduit irrigation of the trickle irrigation type. 

30. Another area requiring strengthening is agriculture marketing especially 
of high value fruit and vegetables. Besides the normal packing and grading, 
4$ down country market behaviours would require detailed analysis and 
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■* r 

S «d »d plant varieties and food —— 

j "UrttVi cnrnblS beef -3.11(1 mutton, the 3IllD13l 

„. Si.ee Baluchistan P»du«s both ^ ^ ^ 

husbandry programme in t break fresh ground on commercial 

animal stocii. induce genetic » 

scale in such innovations as under implementation 

this end a multi-facet project, aided,by the Asian bans 

of the Baluchistan government, ... 

„ . . nn „, frv farming, the two facets of animal husbandry 

32 ' Da ‘ d ST J W' : ’paid special attention during the Plan period 
not organised thus far, ^ ^ are p i anned under the provincial 

A number of poul^ numbcrs o£ milching cattle will be improved by 

government. Thequh^ inseminationi import and sale of animals to the 

;;'atTsector and awarding of stud bulls at the community level. 

33. Though i S 

the need of forest ^ “ ' ^ even of bushes with the consequent flood run offs 

l ° the TtskT The concentration on range management, protection of the 
and soil erosiom through secondar y benefits from water recharge 

scant fauna, promise>bg : , would need t0 be diverted towards this 

asp d ect°of range 1 management away from the almost futile attempts of afforesta¬ 
tion along roads etc. 

' •„ limitation on the exploitation of the provincial land resouicc 

34: T t Plan awards,*! highest priority to the development of 

being water, the Sath « _ dependable and appropriate irrigation system an 

tb is critical resource^ Taimtall ^ ^ £or ^ water sector . Tte 

investment progran^e ^ . ^ h el ments of expanding the present 

Tc Str Si n t consttucting dams and expansion of canal discharge, 

■n *i water- flows in the form of rivers being extremely scarce if 
35.Perennial- w . t » nn losses economic rationale- 

”e,efo,e. ton r*r.»d » .=tove ,he 

resource development p & irrigation schemes, canal widening being 

Mg!*, «,u« no to» W■ 2rj;‘io» schemes »pp«W bp 

fte onlp .me, conse™tio», bn. (he added ndv.nBge 

» d 6 — “ 

population spread ■ of tfe province. 
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36. The investment programme allocations of the sector amongst the various 
categories of water 'development devices reflect both water and resources use 
economy. It is envisaged that the planned water sector development programme 
will augment irrigated cultivated area by an additional 6 lakh acres during and 
immediately after the Sixth Plan and carry over an equal potential into the 
future. Some of the major projects in various stages of the projects life cycle 
and implementation are Mirani Dam, Kush Dil Khan Dam, Badin Zai Dam, 
Pat Feeder Canal, and a number of small irrigation schemes. 

Energy 

37. Ihe realisation of the Baluchistan agriculture potential relies heavily 
on the wide spread availability of electricity for tubewell energisation. The task 
is rendered more difficult by the natural limitation of water scarcity for steam 
generating units, the technological and cost constraints of coal/gas based genera¬ 
tion and the high transmission losses over long distances. 

38. To augment the very low internal production of electricity, Baluchistan 
was drawn into the national grid system by the installation of the Guddu-Quetta 
•ransmissiun line. A similar transmission line has been completed from the 
KESC system to Bela and Uthal, the southern most industrial pocket of the 
province. During the Sixth Plan period it is proposed to increase electricity 
availability by installing.a 220 KV line from Dadu to Khuzdar. Likewise the 
feasibility of a similar transmission line from a mid-country point to the north 
of the province via Loralai will be taken up, and construction of second 220 
KV Guddu-Sibi line will be started. 

39. To cater to the energy needs of the province, in view of the limitations 
on local generation capacity, and its distribution a Rs. 7.2 billion programme 
has been proposed for this sector during the Sixth Plan period. The programme 
has the components of increased provincial generation capacity based on gas 
and ccal, transmission from the national grid system and its distribution. A 
small but important part of the energy sector development programme is the 
distribution of natural gas and LPG as fuel to Quetta city and the other towns 
of tlie province. Besides the transmission and distribution and construction of 
grids, major schemes in various stages of preparation and implementation are a 
70—100 MW coal station at Duki, 25 MW gas turbine at Quetta, installation of 
diesel generation sets in far off places and the shifting of existing LPG plant to 
some other major towns. 

40. As a result of this^ programme, it is expected that by the end of the Plan 
electricity availability would rise from the 1983 level of 115 MW to nearly 300 
MW and the provincial generation capacity would grow to 73 MW from the 
present 48 MW rated capacity. In terms of coverage, the North, North Eastern, 
Central and Southern areas would have electricity available to an additional 
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1 noo_1 200 villages. "..Going by the present consumption pattern 53 per cent of the 

p l=d wo- 0= oo.ou.ol b, agriculture, wirh e.ergi.ed ..be.* 
SY - P manifold from the present level with obvious impact on agricultural 
-nre aeS^’ o! e,Cried, would g.uora.o a. M — 

1 u mechanical workshop type activity, lay the foundation of small scale agro- 

w “c“.d Lee . visible olra* rhe prodciu..,,, *«- 

character of the provincial economy. 

Transport and Communications 

41 The scant communications network both within the province and wrffi 
/ it of *e country is another structural bottleneck inhibiting the growth 

. . , { the province. Since the railways coverage is limited and cannot be 

P ° e *d more extensively at' economic costs for reasons of topography, the con- 
rL”r. Ld»bl« ..d extensive road ....orb turner be, buporUmce 

42 During the Sixth Plan period a public sector development^ P r0gta “’“ e 

of Rs 3 2 billion is proposed with a view to making the province easny access b u 

. ° tR 3 ‘ ... HeVElohmehf programme includes improvements in railways, air 

The proposed development prog ^ rQads with ; n the road net- 

and telecommunications wi, h ^1^ ^ the rural agricultural areas 

work program e P y ^ market cent[ . es _ Exisling shingle roads will be 

. LbroLIL - - •* «*> — “ ,n,y * 

responsibility, widened arid improved. 

. i ? billion 1 ) of the proposed programme is ear- 

43. Tire improvements oi national — intor-p.ovincial high- 

uurrbed ior c0 ““‘ . ptiotit , 0 i ir.pleme.Wion .re QwM- 

~ o, 

r,.""»'Lo‘n”"t- Provided oniside ,be *» „ 
Sibi-Rakhani Road. 

44. The » 

projects; electric traction ove CQSt p s 1 .1 billion. Civil 

harbour. Together, these sclhemes are es rb Rs _ 459 mi jli 0 n for airport 

aviation, telecommunications are projec a 
facilities and telephones and post offices. 

Physical Planning and Housing 

. 45. Baluchistan population is P red0 “ U ^ t ly “^cUy in the provinces is 

with urban population being o y P 1 || The ^er urban centres, mainly 

Quetta, the capital with a population U ' thousand. The provincial 

district headquarters, have.popffiation^spreads^o^ 15^to^ ^ * acme 

water and sewerage covers 27 per cent ana h p 
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shortage of housing and sanitation facility even in the capital city To overcome 
tlie housing problem likely to be intensified by increased economic and com¬ 
mercial activity and to better the water and sanitation coverage in the province, 
a development programme of Rs, 1.2 billion is proposed for the Sixth Plan. 

46. The planned public sector investment programme is split evenly between 
housing, sewerage and drinking water. In the housing sector, it is proposed 
to develop 5,000 plots in the urban centres of-the province for construction by the 
private sector and to relieve the public sector housing shortage, construction 
of one thousand housing units is contemplated. Likewise, greater coverage of 
both the urban and rural population by water and sanitation facility is envisaged. 
It is estimated that by the end of the Plan period the water and sewerage facility 
will be available to 50 per cent of the provincial population. 

Social Sectors 

47. A public sector investment programme of Rs. 2.1 billion is proposed 
foi the sectors of Education and Health. The developmeni strategy of the 
two sectors is the expansion of primary school, health base and the consolidation of 
mid level and higher level facilities. It is projected that the school participation 
rate will rise to 46 percent. In thehealth sector, extensive immunisation coverage 
will be provided to children against communicable diseases, coverage of primary 
health at the village level extended and the logistic with the RHCs made better. 

Education 

48. Present national comparative data suggest that Baluchistan lags behind 
in the field of education. The literacy and participation rates for the province 
are slightly higher than one third of the national coverage. 

49. During the Sixth Five Year Plan, in keeping with the national education 
policy objective, it is planned to widen the education facility and participation 
in the province and affect qualitative improvement, by emphasising school edu¬ 
cation expansion and consolidation of higher and teacher education. With this 
end in view a Rs. 1,214 million programme is proposed for the education sector 
in the province. More than 60 per cent of the proposed programme will be diverted 
towards primary and scondary school education for the addition of 2,515 new 
primary schools, 300 middle schools and 120 high schools. In addition, improve¬ 
ments and additions will be made to the existing school building facilities. 
College education will be consolidated by the provision of libraries, hostel, 
teach'r residential accommodation r.nd training. 

50. The policy of consolidation will be extended to higher education with 
priority to the Engineering College, Khuzdar, the Baluchistan University Campus 
and research facilities at the centres of excellence. 



Health 
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51 The provincial health facilities are relatively poorer than those for the 
nation as a whole and perhaps much worse when the population spread 
urban concentration of facilities is taken into consideration To better th 
existing situation a Rs..905 million programme is proposed for the p.ovince un 
the aegis of the Sixth Five Year Plan. 

The main components of the health sector programme are creation of 
ungradation of existing ones, strengthening the health man- 
“ £ emphasis-on r„,a. spread - 

lji. coverage of the under five population is especially marked tor focussed 
, nrovision of extensive immunization against the major six 

communicable diseases and the institutionalisation of the rural dal Additional 
coTage to the vulnerabie child and mother portion of the population will be 
provided under the nutrition programme. 

51 Bv the end of the Plan, period, provincial hospital beds and 
Health Centres will nearly double to 4,344, and 55 respectively and Basic Heal h 
H t wm Se To 155. The implementation of the programme will lead to 

in' eased health personnel availability, doctors s ““J ^50 ^ cent cov^age'of 
et , ff The envisaged health programme supported by tire 50 pu cent coverag 

»»...!» U programme .HI 

to, of disease, remove morbfdr.y and *** mm, 
lation. 

Mining and Industry » • i c 

54. The mountain ranges of Baluchistan, contain a variety of mm 

, , . | a mined on large scale commercial basis. The role f 

pubhc 0 sector is limited to exploration activity and shall continue to be so during 

the Plan P“ 10< ^ production activity mainly in coal will only be ex- 

55, The small p . the case of large deposits 

P^ ^^p^rsTcTo? hesitation. A case at hand is the Resource 
discoveiy and p , . s a indak Integrated Mineral Pro- 

Kvefopme., Corporation concerned ^ , R , ,45 

led - »>* ™ C "» T„Z »d db,c“pro.l.cU» is envisaged- 

The bin* of y Pr»icct - * 

production subject to financial viaoui y ■R a i 1K -hkt a n 

Liated under the special development programme for Baluchistan. 

ng; t the industrial field public sector development efforts will essemally 

b , hS-jd’A, " 

““mpmdi; i trjz **«.-—» 
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sector indusrtial development, the industrial estate at Uthal, Lasbela is being 
provided with the necessary infrastructure requirements supported by tax holiday 
and tariff concessions. 

57. For the Plan period a modest Rs. 550 million programme is envisaged 
primarily for the strengthening and the establishment of new industrial estates 
(Rs. 344 million) at promising locations. To encourage cottage industry in a 
field where the provincial resources indicate comparative advantage, two carpet 
and handicraft units are planned to be set up at a cost of Rs. 77 million. The 
planned expenditure in roads and energy and the establishment of the Uthal 
industrial estate together with fiscal and tariff incentives. It is expected, will pro¬ 
vide a strong enough base initiating industrial investment, both large scale and 
small scale. 

Issues and Policy Shifts 

58. The Sixth Plan big push effort is, in essence, the pump-priming aimed at 
initiating a self-sustained growth process affecting the economy and the life style 
of the people. It is expected that the growth rate in Baluchistan will be much 
higher at 10 to 12 per cent than the overall 6.5 per cent for the country. The 
Plan is expected to induce visible benefits directly benefitting three fourth of the 
population, raising agriculture production to more than twice the bench-mark 
level, and bringing about structural changes. 

59. The implementation of the envisaged programme will, however, strain 
the implementation capability of the province and disturb the static, almost 
medieval social relationship framework. To achieve a breakthrough the distilled 
experience of the country must be brought to bear on simultaneous improvements 
in the overall administrative machinery. Bold, forward looking policy initiatives 
are warranted, so as to induce a whole-hearted participation of the people in 
this historic process of change. 



Any (they would assign) 
in all that, they . possessed . 
a due share into such as 
might ask (or help) and 
such as might suffer 
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CHAPTER 13 
SPECIAL AREAS : 

expanding development 

FRONTIERS 


,i n r.'r'n 

Five Year Plan. Besides (he Proviree nf n i • ^ object,ve of t,le Sixth 

matter of a separate chapter the relatively bactw WhlCh JS the Sub ^ eoi ’ 

«“ Tribal A««, * 

Z"“ ° r "»«» is subsiamiaily , ower ^ 

«», subsifc .bicb dive-, funds fr„„ ***„', ZZky ” 0 ""’- 

' egl0 “*" c ” mon geo ' pb,s “ “I »»■—!= 


These regions are geographically contiguous, forming an inverted 
crescent along the North-Western Borders of the country adjoining 
Afghanistan, China, and occupied Kashmir. This geographic situa- 
tion renders them strategically important 


The whole region consists of high mountaineous ranges with narrow 
valleys and limited agricultural land, though agriculture is the main- 
stay of people’s livelihood. 
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J . . . fr „ tive set up oriented towards law and otder 
_ A centralised administrative P 

rather than development. ^ 

generally overpopulated. P P in the down couniry 

m •««-» i““;l - -***- rs 

■where- they are emp y ■ . „ taken place to -lit i 

sector but ^ particularly from Azad Kashmir, 

countries and the M . , Te a', 0 ns stems from 

3. The present day state of ^^^i^exploitable resource. In the pre¬ 
historic reasons and paucity o area were only a by-product o 

independence days, development n eds ^ ^ ^ , he extent warranted by 

the defence needs. Basic inf rash uc e with the inception of 

defence. In the the area were taken note of and 

planned development, the eve . q£ phys = ca i infrastructure such as roa s, 

some progress “u/M^^don. Scattered surveys of the m® 1 * * 

to'ceommuaications, health Kndediica impor tant minerals were located 

forestry resources were undertaken. A a emh P ^ Northern 

Lie of which, like marble m the ■■£*££"2 opening up of Azad Kashmir 
Region, are being exploited comm ^ Murree to Muzaffarabad 

was particularly emphas.sea and the mam htg arouwi Mirpur. Education 

was black topped L^ulture of the area was organized on better 

facilities were expanded and agrtcultur 

lines. . . i -w. tu e e arlv 1970 s, p&rti- 

4. The development, activity ^^^he^mbined'development femds ** 

cularly during the Vm . P ^ in lW 4 to Rs. 408.* m»<min 

the region increased from *S. 5 . a ■ Rs 3<5J0 million were allocate 

1977-78. During' the years of he Erfth , . ^ {or -Northern 

[or the region : Rs. ^ the Han period, some 

Areas, and Rs, K«7 miffion for A«d ' Caflals Scheme, electrification 

of the major projects ^^tf marble, oil expelling, woollen, footwear, and 
of 834 .v llag'es and esta '» . , e j ectr jfioation of 46 villages, oonstiue ion 

rrs t ^:r~A 

«*••-«* * " mta br,<l6 “" 

trjuction ot ass-iu^j 

Azad Kashmir. . .c m total population of 4.73 million and 

5 . With a total area 01 ^ ot these 'areas needs focused attention. Keep- 
s rat gic locafon, economm^^ ed _ ate ;soc io-economic relief and fong 

ingin view the wm '' am „ ntial the sixth Plan strategy is: 
exploitation of resources potential. 



— to concentrate on the development of agriculture and water for imme¬ 
diate return's ;' 

opening up of the difficult terrain by a network of roads facilitating 
the exploitation of mineral and fore.dry resources oa commercial 
basis ; ; and 

— simultaneously improving both the skills and health of the population 
through extensive education and health programmes so that these 
areas can share the benefit of industrialization in the sub-regions 
or in the ‘down country. 

6. With these short run and long run objectives in view, outlays of Rs. 9 13 
billion are envisaged during the Sixth Plan. This is roughly three limes the 
outlays of the Fifth Plan. In essence, the Sixth Plan development effort aims 
at creating the pre-conditions for sustained growth. It is envisaged that annual 
growth rate of the region during the Sixth Plan would be substantially higher 
(10%) * than' ; th at ! the national average (6.3%). A distinctive feature of ih : Plan 
allocation is its full funding from the Federal development expenditure. 

THE TRIBAL AREAS 

: i 

7. The Federally Administered Tribal Areas aro spread over an a r ea of 
26,970 sq. kilometres. The population is estimated to be 2.175 million, with a 
density of 80 per sq. kilometre compared to national average of 105 and the 
NWFP average of. 146. The population of FATA in 1981 is reported to have 
declined by 12.7 per cent over 1972 as against the corresponding increa e of 
28.3 per cent in the total population of Pakistan, this fall depicts a net 
migration response to the push effect of the meagre means of subsistence and the 
pull effects of. the down country and foreign economic development forces. 

8. The standard of kving of the people of Tribal Areas is extermely low.Thc 
literacy rate, is about 5 per cent compared to national average of about 24 per 
cent, the per capita consumption of electricity is one-fourth of national average 
and black top road kilometres 4.5 per cent of national total. 


Past Development Effort 

9. Attempts were made during the S'cond and the Third Plans to initiate de¬ 
velopment activities in these areas, but without any significant progress. It was 
only during the late 1970‘s that effective planned development took some shape. 
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Besides several concessions announced from time to time the establishment of 
FAT ADC was one of the major steps taken to accelerate the socio-economic de¬ 
velopment of the area. Further, the role and responsibilities of other public 

sector agencies for the development; of .infrastructural, ‘ social and. ; productive 

sectors was specified and enhanced. The development expenditure in the pubbe 
sector has increased from Rs. 59.5 million during the Second Plan to Rs. 1628 
million in the Fifth Plan. 

10. To supplement the .above.development outlays and to initiate a visible 
change in the l'fe style of FATA, a Special Development Plan, for the Tribal Areas 
was prepared. The Rs. 4.2 billion Special Plan consists of quick gestation pro- 

duction projects. 


Sixth Plan 

11. The Six‘h: Plan envisages a public sector: development programme.; of 
Rs. 3.25 billion. In addition^ between Rs. 2 to 3 billion may.be . spent under, 
the Special Programme for Tribal Areas. The following table gives the Sixth 
Plan allocations and sectoral/breakdown..under; the normal ADP programme. 
The public sector development programme will stimulate private invsetment. 

(Million Rs.) 


Fifth Plan Sixth Plan 
Expenditure Allocation 


Agriculture — — — 

.i.ii / 

Water — •• ~ 

Fuel and Power 
Industries and Minerals 
Tra nsport a n d [ Co mm un icat ions 
Physical Planning & Housing ... 

Education •. — 

Health 
Others 

, Total ... 1628 3249 


99 

161 

279 

600 

159 

450 

48 

233 

452 

680 

166 

250 

264 

549 

112 

326 

49 
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Agriculture and Water 

»sezzs i ,m - ! ° ~~ 

as well as cropped area For Z ° Ugh ,ncreasi "g *e cultivable 

under cu.tivation and irrigated areas willT’ * dll '° nal land vviI1 be brought 

100,771 hectares through installation of 265* tabeTells^ 0 " 1 T’^ 4 heC ‘ ares *° 
dams and lift irrigation. In addition M, V ! constructs of small 

channels will be improved, rehabilitated and ^ 

be increased from ^l.^tim^rMUh^alid P,a ” f Pr ° teC ‘ i0J1 covera S e will 
the extension services about 100 scholarships wi h SPr3y ieCteres ‘ To stre)1 Stt'en 
» >be field of agricultural educaln TdbaI stude "“ 

of a Directorate e oT C AnitnaT C Husbandry J °th ,l08ramrneS ' nC ^ UCie es(ablish ment 

artificial insemination centres whh a viel jtm "r" 0 " f * for 

and afforestation of about 1,170 hectares in hi , im ^ ° Ve livest ock quality, 
cover 378 avenues K ms ’ °° S ’ WhlIe lmear affore station will 

Energy 

HT of 1,080 Kms of 

^ibal areas, 784 transfonners w e instate/ in the 

I* ■ me work on * “1*"," “ “ ’» ’*■»» win 

KV system in the area will be accelerated! SyS(em ‘° 66 KV ~ 132 

- « ■» '» -»™ *. r.w,rJ,S "» 

Industry and Minerals 

16. For industrial development of th,* .. „ 

been provided during the Sixth Plan IJnd th am ° Unt of Rs ' 233 mil| i°n has 
board plant, a small fools “ JZnt pw * FATADC - a 

centres are envisaged. P a " d 3 numb er of industrial training 

doloil T marbt a ^m~ * "* “ « 

= marts t: 
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Education and Health 

«: i 9 In these two social' inflastructure sectors, the development startegy is to 
fallow the national health'and/education policies. The emphasis will be on the 

. f h fl based well-spread primary education both for girls and oys. 

n^S^hcr eduMioh and teacher education and improvement ol 

vocational and technical educatidn. . 

19 Likewise, during the Sixth Pian period primary health coverage particularly 
, imifrthe form of immunization will be provided on a universal basis. 
Hospital beds will be increased by 421 and 28 rural health, centres and 58 basic 

Stn£ wiU be constructed; IdLis envisaged that the —. doctors . 

be increased from 121 to 366, paramedics and dais from 680 to 1,360 and tro 
435 to 1,135 respectively. 

Transport and Communications 

A 20 During the Fifth Plan,' about Rs. 452 million was incurred against the Plan 

• t b, 250 millioh oh the construction of 369 Kras black topped an 

allocation o • _ , existing roads were improved and 

AS.i Kim shingled roads. Besides, 416 Kms or existing r _ A 

484 Kms smngieo Kms q£ road m FATA, 

It — 1 TZ — » - - “ — 

and 1608 Kms shingled. -• 

, , 21 For the Sixth Plan, Rs, 680 million have been provided including RsJOO 

milVon earmarked for the completion of on-going schemes. In ah 482.Kms o 

\ A nnA Kms shingled roads will be construcated, while 401 Kms 

black topped and .706, Kms stungieo completed end 

of existing roads will be improved. Work on 20 bridges win 
feasibility studies on 14 new bridges will be carried out. 

azad kashmir 

• oo Azad Kashmir has an area of 13,300 sq. km. and a population cf 1.98 

*.= ™ •»».»«, u 0.12 to*-. w “* “ 23 p 

cent and the availability pf road .per 100 sq. km. is 27.4 kms. 

. * ; i 

Fust Development Effort l( 

i * j • '&• 'a v*ori 1 KftcVimir received due attention ;incc the 
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development outlays increased to Rs. 1444 million on an annual average ot 
Rs. 236 million against an annual average of Rs. 68 million during 1970—78. 
The annual development programmes were supplemented to a large extent by ex¬ 
patriate industrial investment around Mirpur and investment in housing and 
transport in the private sector. 

Sixth Plan 

24. During the Sixth Plan period an outlay of Rs. 4112 million is 
envisag:d. Comparative Fifth Plan and Sixth Plan allocations and achievements 
are detailed below : 


(Million Rs.) 


Fifth Plan 

Sixth Plan 

Expenditure 

Allocation 


J. Agriculture 

182 

310 

2; Water .. . 

7 

200 

3. Power f ... .. «. 

292 

1000 

4; ’ Industry and Minerals L 

. 68 

161 

5. Transport and Communications 

411 

1000 

6. Physical Planning and.Housing 

136 

350 

7. Education and Training .. 

J 02 

543 

8. Health ... 

111 

548 

9. Others ,. 

135 

' • lL. 

1 . 

Total .. .44-4 

4112 


Agriculture 

25. During the Fifth Plan the main thrust in the field of agriculture remained 
on the development of forest resources. A number of schemes relating to 
afforestation and. regeneration. including Hill Farming and Integrated Land 
Management were completed. Besides afforestation, the priorities were given to 
the production of. maize, apples and vegetables. 

26. During the S'xth Plan Rs. 310 million have been provided for ihe agriculture 
sector. The Hill Farming Technical Development Programmes (Phas-II), Inte¬ 
grated Land Management schemes and afforestation are among the mfajor develop¬ 
ment projects of the Sixth Plan. 
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Water < 

27. During the Fifth Plan a sum, of Rs. 20 million was provided for water de¬ 
velopment schemes, but due. to lack of implementing capability, low priority 
assigned by the AJ&K Government to water sector and very low allocation in 
annual development programmes, only about Rs. 7 million were utilized during 
the Fifth Plan. Consequently, the targets envisaged could not be achieved 
The total irrigated area by the end of the Fifth Plan stood at 10,000 
hectares of 6 per cent of the - available cultivable area. For the Sixth Plan, a 
sum of Rs. 200 million has been-allocated for water sectors schemes. The major 
irrigation schemes included in the Plan are Andaral, Chakswari, Khar', Sarsawa- 
Panjera, Mandal and Garhi Dapatta. 

Industry 

28. In the field, of industry, the Industries Department of Azad Kashmir plans 
to establish industrial estates, women industrial school and development of 
sericulture, wood working and carving, wool weaving and plantation of five million 
mulberry plants. The major programme of AKMIDC comprises the establish¬ 
ment of cane cutting and polishing unit, two cold storages, two mini cement 
plants, a soda ash unit, two fruit processing and canning units, graphite pro¬ 
cessing and two brick plants. 

29. In the private sector, permission to set up 73 different industrial units has 
been given. The important among these are Scooter Assembly Plant, Cotton 
Spinning Mill, Match Factory, Textile Weaving Units and many other small and 
medium units. ,T en units have already gone into production. 

Minerals 

30. Various Government and semi-Government agencies have been engaged in 
the exploration, evaluation and development of mineral resources of Azad 
Kashmir. As a result of these investigations, mineral deposits of economic im¬ 
portance such as bauxite, bentonite, coal, fire clay, graphite, gypsum, limestones 
and dolomite, mica, pyrite, quartzite; slate, soapstone and precious stones have 
been identified. 

31. Programmes to set up alum, high alumina bricks and artificial abrasives on 
bauxite and fire clays, up-gradation of graphite, marketing studies of mida, soap : 
stone and gypsum plaster and mining and separation studies of precious stones 
from gangue minerals are underway. Against an, allocation of Rs. 9.8 million 
(ADP) : during Fifth Plan, AKMIDC incurred an, expenditure of Rs. 6.8 million. 
Provision of Rs. 35.8 million has been made for Sixth Plan to undertake detailed 
surveys, investigations and exploitation of coal, graphite, precious stonfes. gypsum 
and^other minerals. 
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' Energy •••' : ' • . 

32. Against the.Fifth Plan allocation of Rs. 180 million for power development, 
Rs. 292 million was estimated to be incurred. The major projects completed under* 
the Fifth Han include the extension of national grid from WAPDA system to Azad 
Kashmir, distribution of power and village electrification, installation of diesel 
sets at district headquarters and construction of hydel stations. The energy 
consumption in Azad Kashmir has increased at. the rate of 39.3 per cent per 

annum during the 3Fifth Plan period. 

33. In die Sixth Plan, a provision of Rs. 1000 million has been made for power 
sector. It is ; estimated that 1000 new villages will be electrified. Besides the 
specific allocation for Azad Kashmir, an allocation of Rs. 300 million has been 
made in WAPDA’s Plans for investigations of Abbasian, Kohala and Bunji or 
Bhasha Hydel* Projects. Separate allocation of Rs. 300 million for overall investi¬ 
gations-for Hydel sites in the Northern parts of the country and AJK have also 

been made under “ Planning and Investigation ” of Major Projects Programme. 

Transport and Communications 

34. Against'the Fifth Plan allocation of Rs. 300 million Rs. 411 million were 
incurred. The total length of roads in 1982-83 is estimated at 3948 Kms, 
1143 Kms metalled and 2805 Kms unmetalled. The overall availability of roads 
in the area thus averages 0.274 Kms per sq. Km. as against 0.42 Kms in Pakistan. 

35. For the Sixth Plan an allocation of Rs. 1000 million including throwforward 
of Rs. 198.6 million has been made for the construction of 589 Kms of new 
roads and im{provement of 685 Kms of exist ng roads. 

Education 

36. At present 93 per cent boys and 45 per cent girls in the age g^roup of 5 to 
9 years are in primary schools. The participation rate in the middle stage classes 
is* 42 per cent for boys and 20 per cent for girls. During the Sixth Plan, it is 
expected that 100 per cent boys and 70 per cent girls will be attending schools. 
To ensure that the gains of primary education are consolidated, the targets of parti¬ 
cipation rates for boys and girls at middle stage have been fixed at 65 and 41 
per cent respectively. For this purpose 1250 primary, 250 middle and 100 high 
schools will be required. 

37. For the balanced development of educational facilities, Mono-Technics, 
Commercial and Vocational Institutes and Trade Schools will be set up. Facili¬ 
ties at the existing six Degree Colleges .will be consolidated/improved and the 
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University Project will be completed. .Presently 62 per cent of the teachers: in 
Azad Kashmir are untrained. To train the teachers, two more elementary colleges 
/•will-be established and capacity in the existing institutions will be doubled. 

38. An allocation of Rs. 543 million has been made for education in the Sixth 
Plan compared to Rs. 102 million actually spent during the Fifth Plan. 

Health 

39. The existing health facilities include 873 hospital beds, 7 rural health 
centres, 319 basic health units|MCH Centres and 158 doctors. The major objec¬ 
tives for the Sixth Plan are : 

• — protection of all children against diseases of childhood ; 

— reduction of infant mortality by 30 per cent; 

— increase of hospital beds by 85 per cent; 

— increase of the number of doctors from 158 to 358 ; and; establishment 
of a Medical College. 

NORTHERN AREAS ■ _ 

40. The Northern Areas are spread over 70416 sq. kms. with a population of 
573,614. The density of population is 8 per sq.km, and the level of literacy is 
'9.5 per cent. The per capita income is very low though per capita consump¬ 
tion is being maintained through subsidised foodgrains and other necessities of 
life. 

Past Development Effort 

41. Development outlays have increased from an average of about Rs. 4 
million per annum in 1960—65 to about Rs. 38.10 million in 1970—78 and further 
to Rs. 131.40 million per annum during the Fifth Plan period (1978—83). With 
the opening of Karakuram highway and Gilgit-Skardu road, the region is now 
open, both for development and tourist trade. Barter trade by road with People’s 
Republic of China ha s expanded manifold since 1979 (from Rs. 0.24 million in 
1969 to Rs. 3.90 million in 1982) and more trade is expected due to the opening oi 
the land route from Khunjarab border to China with resultant! larger flows of 

"incomeTo the region. 

Sixth Plan 

42. During the Sixth Plan period, both the Federal agencies as well as local ad¬ 
ministration would be spending larger amounts of money for the development 
.of these areas. An outlay of Rs. 1768 million, nearly three times that of the 
Fifth-Plan, is envisaged.' The policy would be to accord priority for completion 
of on-going projects and to initiate short gestation projects which would- yield 
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quick results. The comparative Fifth Plan and Sixth Plan allocation,' priorities 
and achievement are detailed below : 

(Million Rs.). 


Fifth Plan Sixth Plan 


1. Agriculture and Water ... 

... 


100 

170 

2. Industry and Minerals 

... 

_ ^ 

5 

50 

3. Power 



92 

300 

4. Transport and Communications 

— 

... . . 

170 

520 

5. Physical Planning and Housing 


t „ 

151 

300 

6. Education 

•11 

1|. 4# , 

101 

270 

7. Health .. 


I*. ^, 

58 

158 

8. Others ... 

... 

Ml 

48 

— 



Total .. 

725 

1768 


Agriculture and Water 

43. Forests and horticulture are the main segments of agriculture sector in 
Northern Areas. During Fifth Plan, Rs. 73 million were spent on the develop-' 
ment of afforestation, fruit nurseries and production of trout fish. In line with 
the Sixth Plan strategy for the rapid development of less developed regions, the 
allocation for the Sixth Plan has been increased by 84 per cent from Rs. 73 
million in Fifth Plan to Rs. 90 million. The programme of afforestation/regenera¬ 
tion and development of horticulture and trout lish will be continued in-Sixth 
Plan period. 

44. During Fifth Plan a sum of Rs. 27 million was spent on the development 
of water resources. In all 16 small schemes irrigating about 320 hectares were 
completed. During the Sixth Plan a sum of Rs. 80 million has been provided 
for small irrigation schemes to bring about ten thousand hectares of new area 
under irrigated cultivation. 

Transport and Communications 

45. During the Fifth Plan a sum of Rs. 170 million was incurred on the * 
construction of roads and bridges. Among the major projects, Gilgit-Skardu •. 
road was nearly completed (and KKIJ-Astore road was widened to make it 
truckable. The total length of the existing roads in the Northern Areas is 2877 
Kins besides 267 bridges. The existing network provides 0.04 Kms of roads 
per sq. Km. 




46. During the Sixth Plan, an allocation of Rs. 520 million has been made for 
the construction of 935 Kms jeepable/trackable and, 182 Kms of black topped 
roads. Some of the major roads/bridges likely to be completed/continued include 

Construction of : 

' (i) River view road from KKH Jutial to Basin; 

(ii) Jeepabie road from Deosai Top to Gutasi; 

(iii) Jeepabie road from Dumsum to Konodas and 400 feet Span suspen¬ 
sion bridge at Dumsum ; and 

(iv) 500 feet span suspension bridge Imit.and Ishkoman. 

47 In the field of communication, the area was linked with the national broad¬ 
casting* network through the installation-of two Radio Stations at Gilgit and 
Skardu. In addition, the. Skardu. Airport was modernised and a new Airport at 
Chilas is proposed to be constructed in Sixth Plan period. 




Energy - 

48. Northern areas lie in the Himalays and hence provide good sites for 
the Hydro-electric generation on small scale. So for 46 out of the total of 641 
villages have been electrified with an installed capacity of 3,944 K.W. 


49 In the Sixth Plan, work will be taken up on 6 stations at Rattu, Gorikote, 
Hoshpi Toltty and Parshmg each of 160 KM (200 KVA), 3 stations at Danyore, 
Jalalabad, Sumayar each of 100 KW (125 KVA), a stations at Khyber and 
Hassanabad (Phase-II) each of 400 KW (KVA), and one station each at Gups 
600 KW (750 KVA), Thore.80 KW (100 KVA), Oilding 108 KW (135 KVA) and 
Dormusliko 200 KW (250 KVA). Apart from this, a Hydel Station at Naltar 
at a total cost of Rs. 18.75 million will be set up by WAPDA. 


50. In Sixth Plan an : allocation of Rs. 300 million has been made 
over and above the specitic allocation for projects to be undertaken by Northern 
Areas Administration and Works Organisation. Besides included in WAPDA’s 
ADP is Rs. 187 million allocation for Bhasha Hydel investigation and Rs. 300 
million for the overall investigations for Hydel sites in the Northern part-of the- 


country. 


Minbrals ‘ 

51. Northern areas are ; .believed to have large potential of mineral deposits 
especially precious,stones.;! Asa result of investigation so far carried out by the 
various agencies, copper, zinc and lead deposit have been identified. During 
Sixth Plan, GSP and PMDG will carry out geological survey and prepare pre- 
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rs m< lommion lt* o£ T merdai,y viaMe minerai dep ° sits - a 

, . 10 " Ull ‘ 0n has been made >n ‘he Sixth Plan in addition to the provision 
made by other federal agencies (GSP, PMDC, GEMCP) working in the area. 

Education 

naf . f flI WhUe the ( Part ' C,pat,on rate of 65 Per cent for boys is comparable with the 
national average, the enrolment of girls is only 17 per cent. For the Sixth Plan 

the primary level enrolments are projected at 95 and 40 per cent for boys and 
girls respectively. Due to small enrolement at the primary level in 1982-83^ The 

ZL TtkT^T ° f enr0 '™ ° f 8idS at ‘ he S8C0nd ^ '-els remainl 

iTo illLl enr fr t ; t C °' Jege kVel is aIs ° limited ’ before the existing 
hvo mtennediate and two degree colleges will be consolidated and improved 

Sma , r 6 mon °- technics * commercial and vocational institutes, and 
trade schools w> 11 be set up. For the development of education sector Rs 270 

Sixth p,an against the Flfth — 

Health 

from 53 587 U l 7 o 5 e ^ I*'”’ k “ en ™ a S ed to increase the hospital beds 
^ J number of doctors from 56 to 106, besides, increasing 


the number of nurses and paramedics 
cent of the total public allocation 
provided for the Health Sector. 


A sum of Rs. 158 million or about 9 per 
for the Northern Regions has been 
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He is the One Who 
Sends to His Servant 
Manifest Sign that He 
May Lead you from 
“The Depth of Darkness 
Into Light. 

. Al-Hadid 
tLVIIl-9 ) 


CHAPTER 14 

ENERGY: 

A NATIONAL ENERGY PLAN 


l 


P NERGY issue occupies a dominant position in the Sixth Plan. Pakistan beim 
E- 7 energy deficient, was one of the most seriously affected countries, when the 
international energy crisis erupted on the international horizon in the early seventies 
Both the prices and the supplies, were affected by the scarcity of world energy 
THe first round of oil pnce increase witnessed a jump from roughly $2 per bam 
1972 t0 ar0Und $ 12 in !974. The second round starting late 1978 carrier 

;:; 7 rr° an f off r ai 534 ]evel> with much ^ ^ p*** ™, per™ 

(1973 83) saw fundamental changes in world economy. Most important amonr 
these was the remarkable adjustment made by the industrial economies to reduc, 
their dependence on imported energy. March 1983, for the first time in a decade 
official oil price was reduced by $ 5 a barrel 
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2. Unfortunalely, 0. Ubl *«*» «*—“ “ P “ 

fnr financine the high cost of energy and (b) cusmonmg 

r£‘ - - - 

fact, it tended to magnify the future adjustment problems. ^ 

^ Th? Fifth Plan tackled the energy issue as part of the overall programme 

multiplicity ot problems, priL, adversb movement to the 

price increase, recession, decirne in counnu j- f d 

L» ol trade end geo-potiM i£»p is 0* otoy 

overcome the entire backlog of a ]us en raised above the original 

sector where the financial allocations were delibera^y ra,ed a *, 

r. srrs zvzr- —- - - 

period, energy shortages acquired a serious magmtu e. 

. TVlp ~ ixth P i an faces formidable tasks. It has to overcome the shortages 

for augmenting »PP« J shou i d be toitiat ion of long range plan- 

th£ t he &venXS and beyond to avoid shortages re-emerging at a later 
nmg for development of domestic sources of energy is essential 

date.. Exploration and P hydro have to contribute 

both for medium and long-term p s » * Technology (nuclear, solar) 

-r^rs^ss. sr-3S- si - 1 .* 

and renewable sources oi . . pn ^ r<rv sutmlv. All this must be 

adcqcle priority right no»cmsemtion and more eBcient 

rsir ~ h. s T -. ■£ vssss 

perspective plan for energy. • . i 

Pakistan’s Energy Profile 

,t around 23 ° [ces mith about one-third of the consumption being 

energy resources like tre-wocto. chareo.i end cow 


dung. 
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- .6* The primary, commercial energy consumption of 15 MTOE is largely based 
on the use of hydrocarbons, as is brought out in the following table : 

Table 1 

Primary Energy Consumption 


Sources of Commercial Energy 


Primary 

Energy 

Consumption 

1982-83 

(MTOE) 

Percentage Share 

1982-83 1947 

Gas 

... 

5.81 

38.7 

— 

Oil. , 

• • 

5.85 

39.0 

37.8 

Coal 

• • 

0.76 

5.1 

59.1 

Hydro 

... 

2.49 

16.6 

3.1 

Nuclear and other 


0.09 

0.6 

— 



15.00 

100 

100 


1 7. Oil and gas account for more than three-quarters of the energy consump¬ 
tion in the country. Gas has proved over the years as the leading domestic 
source of energy, partly replacing coal. Pakistan has large coal reserves though 
of low quality. Oil is by and large an imported source of energy—imports of 
'oil accounting for'90 per cent of oil consumption in the country and 35 per cent 
of commercial energy consumption. Oil is produced in relatively small quantities 
from a number of fields many of which are old and depleting. Recently, oil 
production has been supplemented by development of Meyal. New oil discoveries 
at Adhi and Khashkheli have helped offset the decline in production from old 
wells and to maintain the ratio of domestic production to the total oil consumption 
at around : 10 per cent. The most dramatic changes in the last thirty five years 
are the major decline in the use of coal, greater reliance on artificially cheap 
'natural gas and steady development of country's hydro potential. 

8. The end-use consumption pattern of the commercial energy for 1980-81 
shows that 46 per cent is utilized by industry, with transport sector ranking next 
with: 31 per cent. Household commercial consumption accounts for around 15 
- per cent of the commercial energy use. Agriculture sector lags behind as a user 
of only 8 per. cent of commercial energy. The share of agriculture is expected 
j to increase significantly with the proposed farm mechanization. 

n, i. : 9. The; : per capita primary commercial energy consumption has increased 
dramatically, over the period since 1947, renecting rapid rate of industrialization 
and a ifcift from non-commercial to commercial sources of energy. In terms o, 
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oil equivalent, per capita commercial energy ’ xonsunlptiotf'in,;! ^tistan was 

ZZlmJi*. ter. rf =« » *». 

energy consumption is estimated at 1.3 barrels of oil equivalent, indicating 
compound growth rate of 6.5 per cenTfor the period 1947-83. 

K, According to the statistics available for 1979, the per capita consump¬ 
tion of primary energy in Pakistan was about one half of ^emge oi ow- 
income developing countries, l/9th of world average and l/48th of the U.S. 

average. 

11 The household consumption of commercial energy has started increasing 
rapidly. According to the census figure of 1980, 71 per cent of the urban house- 
■hokls have got electricity connection. More than one-third of the village^ have 

been electrified. 

Firth Plan Experience 

12 The growth in the primary energy consumption in the first four years 
of the Fifth Plan was around 8.5 per cent per annum, with demand being recorded 
at even higher rate resulting in some shortages and load-shedding. With til 
growth in GOP during this period at 6.2 per cent, elasticity was a ou 
against the Fifth Plan projection of 1.14. At this level, the elasticity wasjven 
lusher than the historical trend, reflecting the improvement in the living standards 
of a significant part of the population which started receiving remittances from 

abroad both in cash and kind. 

13. On the supply side also, the position remained difficult. The delay in 
the implementation of the various projects led to considerable,shorta^ 
nhvsical terms. The oil production during 1982-83 is estimated at 13.000 barrels 
D er day against the Fifth Plan projection of 36,800 barrels per day. Thus was 
mainly due to die delay in the development of Dhodhak condensate fie ^ - 

tailed study of tins field is in progress. The production from Meyal and Toot 

Si Lo te. 1» th.n te ..«.«• TBs to ten P«ly 

offset by the discovery and early development of the Khashkheli (Badm) fie . 

14 The average gas supply was to increase from 496 MMCFD in 1977-78 
to 856 MMCFD in 1982-83, against which the actual achievement was 852 
MMCFD The demand for gas increased much faster than projected earlier. 
The number of gas consumers was projected to increase from 
0 8 million in 1982-83. At the end of the Plan, their number is estimated at 0.9 
million. Gas supply posed such serious problems in 1982-8£ 
to be provided by either closing down-or converting some of the ceffient ffibtdnes 

to furnace oil. 


■/Wi f ‘ in -Sixth' Plan,a high' probability should be attached to the j expectation' 
that actual production- o£ oil would be increasing at a higher rate 
' . during this: period. 


•* In the oil. refinery sector, two major projects are contemplated. 
Hydro-Cracker Project located near existing National Refinery would be 
converting low value furnace oil into high value middle distillates for 
reducing the import cost of'the* fuel. The mid-country refinery to be 
. ........ at Multan would improve the capacity utilization of the 

existing pipeline for the > trapspoi*t of crude oil. Both these projects 
would be based on self-financing and' commercial borrowing outsid* 
the budget, with only a small provision for equity participation by the 

Government.*,,..-; 


— Rs. 1.6 billion has been provided for research, energy planning gnd 
development of the renewable energy programme. Special attention 
. would be paid to the programme of tree plantation for energy for 
which-a provision of Rs. 0.6 billion has been, included. 

28. The programme is of a large maniude and requires heavy acceleration. 
Implementation capacity may act as a constraint at the margin, though every effort 

. * ». •*■ ^ ^j u ’i j V * } * 

will be made to remove administrative bottlenecks, particularly by the new Pro¬ 
jects Wing. Special monitoring of energy projects has Been instituted- jn; the- 
Planning Ministry, directly under the Minister. 

29. Policies are being formulated for encouraging the’ private sector*- to set 
up electricity generation facilities for selling to WAPDA and or KESC at' pre¬ 
determined rates. The' rates would be fixed in a manner to allow -attractive 
profits on efficient generation. Possibilities would also be explored for increasing 
private participation in the exploration and development of oil and gas resources 
and in the two refinery projects envisaged in the Sixth Plan. ‘ 

30. Ia the light of the above, the net public sector programme, of .the energy 
sector is estimated,at Rs. 116.5 billion ; Rs. 86.5 billion to be implemented through 
annual development programmes financed from the budget and the' balance by 
public sector corporations on market borrowing and self-generation of resources, 

vAj,” ■ * ^ . * 

Private Sector Investment in Energy ., 

31. The private sector has. been actively participating in the exploration , and 
development of oil and gas in the country. The Government has evolved attractive 
terms for the companies seeking to explore oil and gas in Pakistan. A number 
of companies are already functioning in this field. The Government has 
annoUffdedr clearly' articulated formula for the—pricing of the - pro duct for ...t hw 
development of oil and gas fields to assure attractive return ou investment. In 


addition- private.: sector participation- is expected in the hydro-cracker and mid- 

country refinery projects. -Tabletibelow ,indicates; that, on existing indit^tion^ 

Rs. .15.73 billion is expected,,to be. invested by the private-sector, companies m the 
energy .sector. Greater participation of the private sector could be expected as 
it is decided to allow private jpartibipation in. power generation, particularly 

based on coal. 

: Table 3 


Break-up of Private Investment and Corresponding Share of Public Investment 

In , Oil and Gas 

(Rs. million) 


- 

Private 

Public 

Total 

Remarks 

Exploration 

.-■Jr ■ 




1. Contribution in New Joint Vent u res. 

"4,250 

' 750 

5,000 15% estimat.d GOP 
share. 

2. Union Texas (Khashkheli area) .. 

'395 

263 

653 

40% GOP share. 

.3.' Pakistan Petroleum Ltd (Chak-Beli 
.Khan) 

’ ‘257 

. 

257 


4. Joint Ventures with OGDC v • vi. 

.1,190 

210 

1,400 

15% GOP share. 


Development 

Oil 


1. UDion Texas (Khashkheli). . 

.540 

360 

900 40% GOP share. 

•2.i POL (Meyal).. ... .. . - 

600 . 

— 

600 

3. PPL(Adhi). 

614 

— 

614 

Gas 




1. PPL (well-head compression) . ... 

1,713 . 

— 

1,713 

2. PPL (Sui Development) 

546 

— 

546 

3. PPL (Khandkot) 

769 

— 

769 

4. ♦Pak-Stanvac (Mari) .. — 

. 554 

532 

1,086 49% GOP share. 

Refining 

1. Hydrocracker.. 

1,310 

2,430 

3,740 

2. PARCO mid-country Refinery Multan. 

1,400 

' 2,200 

3,600 

Storage 

1. Development of New storage .. 

500 

50 

550 

2. Filling up existing storage 

1,073 

— 

1,073 

Total .. 

15,711 

6,795 

22,506 


♦Being taken over by Fauji Foundation. 
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32.The energy - programme is designed to increase the availability of 
primary energy for‘ consumption during/the Sixth. J?Ian by a little less than 60 
per cent. The cohdpbiients of the energy supply are given in the table below. 


Table 4 


,. Primary Energy: Consumption 


- 7“ “ ’ .-7— --■. ■' ■-rrr 

/ 1982-83 

1987-88 

Annual 

Growth 

Rate 


Energy 4 
Consumption 
. MTOE 

% Share 

Energy t 
Consumption 
MTOE 

% Share 

1 . Oil (excluding bunkers and non-energy 

use) .. ; .... • .. . 5.85, ; 

3.9.0 

10.01 

42.2. 

11.3 

Of which : Domestic; .... 

... (0.65) 

(4.3) 

(1 .04). 

(4,4) 

9.9 

2. G as (excluding feedstock) 

:: 5.8i 

38.7 .- 

8.32 

35.0 

7.4 

3. Coal .. .. ... ( .. 

0.76 _ 

5.1 

1.16 

4.9* 

8.8 

4. Hydro • ... 

2.49 

16.6 

4.01- . 

16.9 

10.0 

5. LPG .. ... ’ ' 

0.07 

0.5 

0.22 

0.9 

25.7 

6. Nuclear ... : \ 

0.02: 

0;1 

0.02 

0.1 

— 

• r Total- 

.15.00 

100 

23.74, 

100 

9.6 


* The share will increase significantly in later years as a result ’of investments made in the 
1 Sixth Plan. 


TABLE 5 

Primary Energy Consumption - - 



1982-83 1987-88 


Annual 

Growth 

Rate 

Energy ■ 
.Consumption 
MTOE" 

Energy 

%share Consumption 
MTOE 

%share 

1. Oil (including bunkers and 

non- 




energy use)‘.{‘5 .* .. 

: .. 6.40 

38.6 10.90 

42.2 

11.2 

2. Gas' (including feedstock) 

‘ ■’“'■'6.86 

•41.3 =-■ 9.51 

36.8 

6.8 

3. Coal .. 

0.76 

4.6 •' 1.16' 

4.5 

, 8.8 

4. Hydel ... , - ... 

,• ...... 2.49 

15.0 . 4.01 

15.5 

‘ 10.0 

5. LPG ■*■■■ -,v.- 

... .* .0.07 

. 0,4 .0.22 

0.9 

25.7 

6. Nuclear -' .C ' ■ . • 

\. 0.02 

,2/0.1 0.02-, > 

...0.1 

. : v .. — 
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33 The progr amm e thus provides for an annual growth- rajp.jp ^ 
Consumption of energy of 9.6 per-ecent, -JtJm-hfW ;designed hoping in view 
llie eventuality that a high"’ demand- scenario -may actually ■ materialise. The 
projected 6.5 per cent growth in the GDP during the Sixth Plan will lead to an 
annual increase of about 9 per cent-^energy consumption on the basis of past 
experience. The supplies are arranged with the objective of taking care 
of the suppressed demand during the Fifth Plan period and to remove the short- 
aoes which characterised the final ..year of the Fifth Plan. Oil imports would 
act as the balancing item. The projected oil imports during the Sixth Plan 
reflect a margin of safety. It would be necessary to monitor the energy 
demand regularly and to adjust the oil impjorts accordingly, from year to year. 
The projection given above should be regarded as representing the maximum. 

34 The programme keeps in view the objective that dependence on imported 
en rgv should be minimised. As the above table -shows, dependance on 
imported energy increases from 35 per cent in 1982-83 to 38 per cent in 1987-88. 
This is mainly because the demand increase is projected at a high annual rate 
to allow for the absorption of suppressed demand fromjhe Fifth Plan and 
because the addition in the gas availability is expected to be increasingly sub- 
i-cted to the limitation of known reserves. While no credit is being claimed for 
results of exploration activity, the results of the development of known 
reserves of oil are also biing projected at a conservative level. 

35 Over the longer period, investment in coal reserves would provide 
another important growth point for the domestic energy resource. The invest¬ 
ment contemplated in the nuclear energy during- the Sixth Plan would also bear 
fruit in the Seventh Plan. . - ; 

36. The detailed programme and issues relating to various sources of energy 
are discussed in the following sections. . ..... 

ELECTRIC POWER 

37 Most of the energy consumption in the country, leaving aside the transport 
sector takes the form of electric power. A substantial part of gas ; and .oil are 
converted into electricity together with the primary energy derived from hydro 
power. Electricity demand is growing at a faster rate than , other -, fuels, 
reflecting the high value of this energy form in specific uses. Although the 
generation and distribution losses are high for electric power, this energy form 
i s mu ch more efficient than other fuels in such uses as the motive drive and the 
pumping, and is uniquely suited'to other uses such as lighting and-the; opera¬ 
tion of appliances. Electricity is-also a capita! intensive sector, of,the energy 
system and thus "consumes a large..proportion-of. the energy investment for e 

Sixth Plan, 
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Demand 

38. The maximum demand recorded in the WAPDA system .around mid— 

• i 982-83 is .2,794 MW. A demand of 3,050..MW was experienced .'on. the 
system in July 1982 but could, not be met with available capacity, leading to load 
shedding. WAPDA .estimates a miximum demand of 3,118 MW during 1982-83. 
In KESC system, the maximum .demand that could be met in 1982-83 was ,618 
MW whereas the estimated maximum demand is 640 MW. 

r ' • ’ *, ■ ‘ 

39. In view of, the large investment required in this sector, demand forecasts 

■ were prepared by,..two different approaches.. The .growth rate based upon 
projections of ; past trends and amended by judgement on the basis of growth 
rates in past two years has been calculated by WAPDA to be 12.3 per cent for 

• the Sixth Plan period, 11.2 per cent for the Seventh Plan period and 8.3 per cent 
thereafter (for WAPDA and KESC systems combined). In WAPDA’s own 
system, this is projected to be 12.9 per cent whereas for KESC system it is 9.7 per 
cent per annum. 1 " AA r Alternative;set of demand: forecast;hasbeen 'prepared by 
M|s. International Energy Development Consultants •• (IEDC) which show un¬ 
constrained growth ranging up to 12:4 per cent in the overall demand, for 
WAPDA and KESC systems combined during Sixth Plan and'9.3 per :*-cent 
thereafter. The IEDC demand forecast is based upon the targetted activity 
levels for the end year of the Sixth Plan. M|s. IEDC have further advised that 

, the annua! growth j,n the,demand can be reduced from the 12,4 per cent level 
by various conservation and demand management measures to about 10.6 per cent 
per annum. 

40. The consumption analysis of WAPDA system shows an actual growth 
rate of 12.2 per cent between the period 1977-78 to 1981-82. Accordingly, a 
growth rate of energy consumption of 12,5 per cent has been assumed by the 
Planning Commission for the Sixth Plan period. From this growth rate of 
energy consumption the primary power demand has been worked out as explained 
below. 

41. The energy losses, including the auxiliaries, in 1982-83 are estimated 
at 29 per cent. These losses are expected to go down by 2 per cent each year. 
Taking these factors into account and also taking annual load factor of 61 per 
annum, the demand of WAPDA system is expected to go up from 3,118 MW 
to 4,926 MW showing an annual growth rate of 9.6 per cent. In case of KESC, 

■ 'the demand of 640 MW in 1982-83 is expected to grow at the rate of 9.6 per 

- cent per annum, giving 1,012 MW in 1987-88. The diversified maximum 
__ demand inJ9_8.2:83 estimated at 3,,.649 MW is expected to go up to 5,765 MW 
in 1987-88, showing a growth rate of 9.6 per cent per annum. 
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Supply » 

42 The-installed- capacity of WAPDA in 1982-83 .was 3,954 MW (including 
,.29 MW REPCO and MESCO). including 2.547 MW hydel. 943 MW steam and 
464 MW gas turbines. .During the Sixth IHan it is proposed to increase the 
installed .capacity by 2,895,MW, bringing the total to 6849 MW. 
capacity of 2,895 MW during-the-Sixth Plan-will compose of 630 MW hydel, 

1 540 MW steam and 725 MW! gas turbines. As far as 630 MW hydel capacity 
is’ concerned, it wil comprise of Tarbela 9 and 10 (350 MW), Mangla 9 and 10 
(200 MW),- Gilgit (10 MW) and Smal Hydel (70 MW). The capacity additional 
in steam totalling 1,540 MW will comprise of Guddu steam unite 4 und 5 of 2 
MW each, combined cycle Guddu 150 MW', Laklira steam 300 MW, Jamshoro 
steam 250 MW and Multan steam 420 MW. The capacity- addition m gas 
turbines of 725 MW will comprise of ’300 MW gas (combined cycle) at Guddu, 
25 MW at Quetta and 400 MW at Multan. 

43. In-KESC system,-the installed capacity-of 855 MW wiU be increased 
by 900 MW, bringing the .installed capacity .to 1,755 MW,. The additions m 
the generating capacity in KESCi system will comprise of Pipn steam umt l and 
2 of 400 MW Pipri, steam unit No. 3 and 4 of 400 MW and 100 MW combmed 
cycle unit with gas turbines, at SITE.area in Karachi.. 

44 . jhe total. installed j ca.paci.ty . of the two systems (WAPDA. and kESC) 
will thus be increased from 4,809 MW in 1982-83 to 8,604 MW m 198 
thus resulting in total addition of 3,795 MW! The additional generating capacity 
will comprise of 630 MW hydel, 2,440 MW steam and 725 MW gas turbines. 

Table 6 

Installed Capacity 


1982-83 


Additions 

Sixth Plan (1983-88) during (1987-88) 


Hydel ..... 
.Steam- . r - ; 
G^ts Turbines 
Nuclear 


1,43.6. , 30.0. -.'-,2,440. 


.4.809 : 


'me inn n 8.604 100,0 
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TABLE 7 r 

' - .. J../_ 1 Generation Projects ■' = : -': 

A. FIFTH PLAN. ON-GOING PROJECTS TO BE COMPLETED IN 

SIXTH PLAN ljN 



Capacity 

' (MW) 

Date of .... , 
Commissioning -- 

Hydel ' 



1. Tarbela 9 arid; 10 ..." 

350 

December' 1984 and 

2 . Gilgit Station . .. 

•. io 

June 1985 

June 1988. 


Sub-Total 360 

-- 

Steam 

*3. Guddu Unif '4 v ' 

210 

August 1985 

4. Pipri D-l 

200 

September, 1983 : 

5.7 PiprrD -2 • 

‘ 200 


September, 1984. 

Gas Turbines =.. 

Sub-Total 610 


6 ., Second G. T. ‘ Quetta 

25 

May, 1984 


, Sub-Total .. 995 



and completed during Sixth Plan. 


B. New Projects to be started 
Hydel : 

Mangla 9 and -10 
Small Hydel •. . 

,v; ; ■ ■ : f. ,• u 


Steam :. *' ; . ? 

Guddu 5 
Lakhra 

Combined Cycle Steam Guddu 
Jamshoro Thermal 
Multan Steam Unit 1 & ’ 

.Combined Cycle (KESQ 
Pipri D-3 .. .. .. 

Pipri D-4 .. .. • 


* • “ 200 December, 1986 

70 June, 1988 

. Sub* Total 270 


210 March, 1988 

300 March, 1988 

150 February, 1987 
250 January, 1987 
420 January, 1988. 
-100 February. 1987. 
.200 December, 1987. 
200 March, 1988. 


. ..Sub-Total 


1830 „ 


Gas ..Turbines : ’ -; 

. ‘ -100 G. T. ;. 

. . . Emergency additional generation* 


Sub-Total 


300 June, 1985. 

400 April 1985 (200 MW) 

-July, 1985 (200 MW). 

700 




gas-turbines. However, Barge Mounted ,00 MW 
♦’'“Ultimate capacity of 630 MW is under consideration. 
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Tabs# 8 

Projects initiated in the Sixth Plan and to be completed after Sjxth Pjm_ 


Name. 


Hydel 


Tarbela 11 ■* . . 

Tarbela 12 ■ - • - ' - • ; 

Tarbela 13 *• •• .... 

Tarbela 14 
Tarbela 15 
Tarbela 16 ......... 

Tarbela 17 
Kohalad—4) 

Kalabagh—I • • 

Additional Small Hydel . ; 
Additional Hydel (Bunji/Basha) 
Thai Reservoir 


Capacity Date of.commis- 
(MW) sioning 


406 August, 1989 
406 December, 1989 
406 March, 1990 
406 June, 1990 
406 April, 1993 
406 August, 1993 ... 
406 April, 1994 
600 March, 1992 
880 September, 1993 
230 June, 1991 
800 October, 1993 
— December, 1990 


Sub-Total 5,352 


Steam 


Multan unit No, 3 • • . • • t 

Lakhra 2 (Jamshoro Oil/Coal Units 3 and 4) 
Mid-country Steam Thermal (1 and 2) 
Additional Thei mal (Units 1 and 2) 

Thatta Steam 

Duki Coal • • • • : * 

Pipri D-4 


210 December, 1989 
600 February,: 1990 
600 December, 1990 
600 April, 1991 
1000 July, 1992 
100 February,.1993 
300 February, 1991 


Sub-Total 3,410 


Ga® Turbines 
Nuclear 

Chashma Nuclear-I 


Nil • 

900 February, 1991 


44 Power BalandePeficit/Surplus.— Taking into Consideration the main¬ 
tenance’reserves and also the spinning reserves, integrated system demand growth 
r at e of 9.6 per cent and capacity additions as discussed above, the overall power 
balances work; out as following during the Sixth Plan: 

Table 9 

Power. Balance (Month oj September) 


! System* ■ Maintenance Net 
Capability and availability 
in September Spining 
. reserves 


Demand 


1982-83 (WAPDA+KESQ 
1984-85 (WAPDA+KESC) 

1984- 85 (WAPDA+KESC) 

1985- 86 (Inetgrated) 

1986- 87 (Integrated) 

1987- 88 (Integrated) 


4,755 

614 

4,141 

3,545 

4,755 

614 

4,141 

3,892 ' 

4,963 

714 

4,249 

4,262 

6,339 

787 

* 5,552 

4,534 

6,339 • 

1,012 

5,327 

4,971 

7,044 

1,012 

J r 

6,032 

5,454 


(MW). 

Deficit/ 

Surplus 


+5J6 
+ 24 ^ 
—13 
- 1 - 1,018 
+356 
+578 


♦Allowing for the increase in hydel generation over the installed capacity during high w 
months. 
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Table 10 

Power Balance (Month of May) 


(MW) 



System* 
capability 
in May 

Maintenance 

and 

Spilling 

reserves 

Net 

availability 

Demand 

Deficit/ 

surplus 

1982-83 (WAPDA+KESC) .. 

3,467 

414 

3,053 

3,635 

—582 

1983-84 (WAPDA+KESC) .. 

3,657 

514 

3,143 

3,983 

—840 

1984-85 (WAPDA+KESC) .. 

4,072 

514 

3,558 

4,361 

—803 

1985-86 (Integrated) .. 

4,756 

314 

4,442 

4,640 

—198 

1986-87 (Integrated) .. 

5,4.14 

314 

5,100 

5,087 

+ 13 

1987-88 (Integrated) .. 

6,674 

314 

6,360 

5,581 

+779 


* Allowing for decline in hydro capacity in lean water months. 


Note .—Demands for 1982-83, 1933-34 and 1984-85 are undiversified and subsequently when 
WAPDA and KESC systems are integrated from 1985-86 onward, the demand is 
diversified. 

Table 11 

Power Surplus or Deficit 1982-83 to 1987-88 


1982- 83 (WAPDA4-KeSC) .. 

1983- 84 (WAPDA+KESC) .. 

1984- 85 (WAPDA+KESC) .. 

1985- 86 (Integrated) 

1986- 87 (Integrated) .. 

1987- 88 (Integrated) .. 


(MW) 

September May 


596 

—582 

249 

—840 

—13 

—803 

1018 

—198 

356 

+ 13 

576 

+779 


45. It may be observed from the above table that the power situation 
would bo deteriorating during the early years of the Sixth Plan. Month of 
May, in the above table, stands for the lean month when the water availability 
in the rivers considerably reduces the potential of the hydro-generation units. 
The situation is liikely to be particularly difficult in 1983—85. Improvement 
can be expected in 1985-86, if there is no slippage in the (implementation of the 
projects underway. The present projection shows that by 1986-87 it would be 
possible to eliminate the deficit. It is suggested that measures for demand 
management and orderly shedding of the load in the lean months be instituted 
well in advance irx order to avoid serious dislocation in the first two years of the 
Sixth Plan. 





Transmission o£ Electricity 

46. During the Sixth Plan, construction of 500 kV line from Multan to 
Jamshoro will be completed and the entire line from Faisalabad to Jamshoro 
would be energised at 500 kV. From Jamshoro to Karachi, two lines of 
220 kV each will be connected. By 1985-86, Karachi system would be merged 
with the WAPDA network, providing for a more balanced and economical 
energy management. Second 500 kV line from Tarbela to Faisalabad will also 
be completed and feasibility study and preliminary works will be initiated in 
respect of 3rd 500 kV line from Tarbela and 2nd 500 kV line from Faisalabad 
to lamshoro. These are required to transmit additional energy from Tarbela. 
Besides 220 kV Faisalabad-Sahiwal line, 220 kV Mardan-Peshawar line, 220 kV 
Dadu-Khuzdar line, 220 kV Guddu-Sibbi line and 500 kV Faisalabad-Ludewala- 
Daud Khcl line will be completed and commissioned alongwith the grid stations. 
Feasibility study and initial work will also be initiated on 220 kV Kot Addu- 
Loralai line, tapping of Faisalabad-Daud Khel line and 220 KV Kohala-Rawal- 

pindi line. Table 12 

Transmission Projects 


Name of the Transmission Line 


Expected date of 
Completion 


A. Projects On-going in Fifth Plan to be Completed in Sixth Plan : 

Power Development in Azad Kashmir .. 

220 kV Faisalabad-Sahiwal Line 

500 kV Faisalabad-Mulfen-Guddu-Karachi Transmission Line 
Second 500 kV Tarbela-Faisalabad Transmission Line .. 

B N ew Projects to be Started and Completed in Sixth Plan : .. 

220 kV Mardan-Peshawar Transmission Line 

500/220 kV Faisalabad-Ludewala-Daud Khel Line 
-220 kV Dadu-Khuzdar Transmission Line 
C. Projects Initiated in Sixth Plan to be Completed after Sixth Plan : _ 

Second 220 kV Guddu-Sibbi Transmission Line .. 

3rd 500 kV Transmission Line from Tarbela 

2nd 500 kV Transmission Line from Faisalabad to Jamshoro 

220 kV Kot Addu-Loralai Transmission Line .. 

220 kV Mid Country Thermal to Multan Line 

Tapping Faisalabad-Daud Khel Line for Chashma Nuclear 

220 kV Kohala-Rawalpindi Line .. • ■_-_■ • 


1983 

1983 

1985 

1985 

1984-85 

1984-85 

1984-85 

1989 
1990-91 
1992-93 

1990 

1991 

1991 

1992 
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powerin^ ^ S,ation °- 1 * ^dcr to transmit 
2 6 60 km *~ y ,ransmiss ‘ on ime, during the Sixth P! „ period 

grid stations i I 1,84 ° ° f 66 kV ,ransmission !ines will be dawn and 370 

fe dinfto a ofl 8 6 nS '° n ’ aUgmentation and COfl version will be set up, 
leading to a total capacity of 7,000 MVA. The 'execution of this project will 

ie p m substantially reducing the power losses. 

Distribution of Power 

distribution “ JV* 8 * 83 ' for the Sixth P ^n. the main emphasis in 

aucrnot will I P T "V be ° n ,hS agncultural industrial consumers. An 
S td t? t V?' the baCkl0S 0t ,h0 WfcnUunil and industrial con¬ 
sumers The sJh e pi f requkements of ^cultural and industrial con- 
bejow " * P a ”' rg6tS P repared in the of this strategy are given 


Table 13 

Targets for Power Distribution during Sixth Plan 


_ (Numbers). 

Additional Connections during Sixth Plan 


WAPDA KESC Total 


Domestic 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Agricultural 

■ • • • 

•• '• ii 

i i 0 , 

2,400,000 

420,000 

40,000 

40,000 

200,000 

50,000 

2,500 

50 

A UUU 

2,600,000 

4,70,000 

42,500 

40,050 


Total 

2,900,000 

252,550 

3,152,550 


Village Electrification 


49. At the beginning of the Fifth Plan, ie. 1st July, 1978, die total number 
of villages electrified were 7,609. During the Fifth Plan, 8,791 villages were 
electrified, according to estimates giving an average of 1,728 per year. The total 
number of villages electrified by the end of the Fifth Plan ar e estimated to be 
16,400 In order to expeditiously electrify the remaining villages, talcing into 
consideration, die generation and the transmission being added and also the 
capabilities of funding organizations during the Sixth Plan, it is proposed to 
strive to electrify 4,000 villages per annum by suplying electricity through con¬ 
ventional means, non-conventional renewable sources for electricity generation 
such as mini/micro hydel, solar energy etc. The break up of the proposed 
programme is given below : 


WAPDA thorough its own ADP 
Provinces, .. 

AK, NA, FATA 
Non Conventional 


Number of 
Village!Annum 

3,100 

300 

400 

• • 200 
Total .. 4,000 
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ss 

Tiic success m res success in reducing /controlling cost of electrih 

cd, availability ot adequat^ ^ beneficiarie s. The sensitivity of 

?“ In achievement to toe panmetets is ,»lt. •«»*-« — «*■*»». tbe 
ZZtlZi - depend »P« .He Wetoic o. toe P—■ 

OIL 

0 f July, 1982 in the country are 52.6 
<1 Thp nroven recoverable reserves ,as ui j» . 

51. The proven r ^ ^ struCtures . In addition, 34 

~r SS ol — toto » —d .. OH..H wH.en is exiled 
to be an additional oil producing area in the Sixth Plan. 


“Tllhe demand to, POL » expeete. to toe... H, Un^ee.,,., 

in the Sixth Plan period on the average. Major inciedse is 1 y 
annum in the bixtn nan p t f a no) high speed diesel oil 

the form of demand for furnace oil (replacement of gas), high sp 

(required mainly for transport) and motor spirit. 

SUP1 53. The total indigenous production of oil in the country is; estimated to be 
. J „ in 1QR0-RS This is expected to go up to 21,0UU narreis 

“^‘TrPsTsS Im i'd^loptot c, the Helds ahead, knc.H No 
p„ day .o 1981 M ^ ^ dlroJVeritl „,«k may take place dunng 

assumption of addition exploration progtamnte and 

6,k Pltu. 1- ‘“ g H probability. This •,* 

the SUP ' ey d ° in order to avoid under-estimation of fuel bill in future. 

rSlISal of ptodncio, ate gto, in « .*>. He,... 

Table 14 ’ 

Oil Production in Sixih Plan (Barrels day) 


Name of Field 


Mcyal 

Balkassar 

Joya Mir 

Dhulian 

Toot 

Dliodak 

Kbaskheli 

Adhi 

Khaur 


1 *>82-83 1987-88 

(Estimates (Projection) 

based on 
9 months 
average 


5,931 

562 

333 

121 

2,081 

3,443 
40 L 
7 


6,294 

345 

400 

5,700 

3,648 

3,000 

1,446 


12,879 20.833 




Total 
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54. As against an achievement of 16.4 wells per annum on the average 
during the Fifth Plan period, it is proposed that an average of 50 wells per 
annum may be drilled during the Sixth Plan for both exploration and develop¬ 
ment. A break-up of the exploration and development targets is given below : 

Table 15 


(No. of Wells) 


• Activity 



OGDC 

Joint 

Venture 

Private 

Total 

Exploration .. 

• - . i 

m f 

29 

25 

29 

83 

Appraisal 

... 

• • 

9 

— 

— 

9 

Development 

... 

... 

58 

— 

100 

158 


Grand Total 


96 

25 

129 

250 


Oil Refining 

55. There are at present three refineries in Pakistan, two of them (namely. 
National Refinery Ltd. in the public sector and Pakistan Refinery Ltd. in the 
private sector) are located at Karachi. Their capacities are 2.1 million tons 
each. The third refinery is at Attock with the capacity of 2 million tons which 
is located in the north near Rawalpindi. The capacity at Attock is not fully 
utilized due to low production of crude oil in the area. The total refining 
capacity is 6.2 million tons per annum. In order to upgrade the low cost furnace 
available from the refineries of NRL and PRL into the high cost middle distillate, 
particularly the High Speed Diesel (HSD) and Superior Kerosene (SK), a hydro¬ 
cracker project with a capacity of 1.35 million tons per year at Korangi near NRL 
refinery is proposed to be set up. 


56. In order to . meet the demand of the furnace oil for 420/630 MW Steam 
Power Station at Multan and also to meet the demand of petroleum products in 
the north, PARCO Multan Refinery with a capacity of 2 million tons per year 
is planned to be set up near Multan. The imported crude would be transported 
from Karachi through the 16 inch 860 Kilometers of PARCO pipeline which ls at 
present being-under-utilized. The important components of PARCO Multan 
Refinery will .be atmospheric distillation, fluid catalytic craking and visbreaker. 

Oil Transmission 

57. It is. proposed to extend PARCO Pipeline from Multan to Lahore via 
Faisalabad. This pipeline will facilitate transmission of petroleum products to 



various market 1 areas' in Lahore and Faisalabad. This will also allow saving in 
the energy consumed in oil transporation by reducing the burden on road and 
rail transport. 

Storage and Distribution 

58. The existing storage for 215 thousand tons petroleum products in the 
up country (excluding Kemari installation and refineries) including PARCO 
tankage roughly provides a storage cover of 16 days. Additional storage needed 
to raise the coverage to 30 days at the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan is 
estimated at 283 thousand tons. The increase in storage would be provided by 
the distribution companies in the private sector at a total cost of Rs. 567 million. 

GAS 

59. The total recoverable reserves of gas as on 1st July, 1982 are estimated 
at 15.852 trillion cubic feet (TCF) with the calorific value ranging from 308 to 
1,233 BTU per cubic foot (CFT). This is equivalent to 13.1 TCF if converted 
to Sui Main Line Store equivalent gas with a calorific value of 933 BTU per CFT. 
Natural gas is being supplied from Sui, Mari, Sari-Hundi and is also being 
supplied from associated gas fields at Meyal and Toot. The gas field at 
Mazarani, Uch, Zin and Khairpur .with a total reserve of 3.6 TCF were not 
developed because of the low heating value and small size of the fields, and 
because of early concentration on more attractive areas. The economics of the 
development of these reserves is being examined in the light of increased energy 
prices. Some of thes reserves are proposed to be developed during the Sixth 
Plan. 

60. The consumption of gas is envisaged to increase from 310 BCF in 
1982-83 to 439 BCF in 1987-88, giving an annual growth rate of 7.3 per cent. 
This represents an average off-take of 852 MMCFD in 1982-83 and 1,204 
MMCFD in 1987-88. The corresponding aggregate daily demand of natural 
gas is estimated to be higher than this level as shown in the following table : 

Table 16 
Gas Demand 

(MMCFD ) 






Average 

Demand 

1982-83 

Maximum 

Demand 

1982-83 

SNGPL 




366 

591 

SGTC 



.. 

336 

388 




Sub-Total .. 

702 

979 

Mari 

... 

... 


154 

200 

Ipaandkot .. 

... 

... 


... — 

— 

Guddu 

.. 


.. 

76 

no 

Aggregate .. 

■ ■ 

.... 

.. 

932 

1,289 
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Supply Development Programmes 

arethedewloomLrn 111 - 6 ^ 6 ? r0 f Cted rc< l llirements <* natural gas, following 
p nt projects/activities envisaged during the Sixth Plan : 

(0 Development of Sui field by drilling 14 wells at Sui, installing well 
compression and associated facilities to achieve the optimum 
production target of 880 MMCFD. 

^ ^ ®®y elo Pment of Mari field by drilling 30 development wells and 
ywg gas gathering system and other facilities to increase the pro¬ 
duction capacity from 200 MMCFD to 387 MMCFD 

(hi) Development of Pirkoh gas field in 3 phases by drilling 2 wells in 

ihe first phase and 6 wells each in the phases 2 and 3. This 
wi enable commencement of supply of 40 MMCFD of gas in 
December 1983 and 72 MMCFD from July, 1984 under phase-I 
Additional gas will become available from the other two phases. 

(iv) Additional well head compression is proposed for Sari|Hnndi field 

fiei“ amtam the curient ]evel of Production of 6 MMCFD from this 

W SrcS 5’ d f' , be deVeI ° Ped by drilling 8 we,ls t0 Produce 40 
MMCFD of natural gas for supplying to WAPDA’s Guddu unit 

(vi) Projects for the development of Uch and Jandran field are also 

:zr:ri; ative targets are * at 2 appraisai weUs ^ 

rr f fo eaC ! ° f the tW ° felds “ the first P hase “d 8 wells at 
Uch and 9 wells at Jardran in the second phase. 

(vii) The reservoir study at Dhodak is in progress and it is expected that 

s a result of this study some associated gas could be available for 
supply through the pipe line net work. ~ 

(viii) Khairpur, Zi„ Mazarani, Rodho, Kothar are also under considera- 

tion rhese fields are either small in size and/or low in heating 

value. If their uses are found feasible, these fields will also be 
developed. 


(ix) To match the development of gas resources, the transmission and 
distribution projects include a major project by SNGPL (SNGPL 
project No. 5) envisaging laying of 694 Kilometers of transmission line 
of various diameters, 4 compressor units, installation of additional 
purification bank of 60 MMCFD, upgrading of telecommunication 
net work and expansion of distribution system. Besides, the pipe¬ 
line from Pirkoh to Sui which is already under construction will be 
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completed. Installation of gas purification and compression fa 
ties which have already been initiated by SGTC will be complete . 
SGTC will also construct 56 Kilometers of 14 inch diameter pipleline 
■ to, tte «' !** to *= M* “0 Attock cement 

factories in Hub Chowki area of Baluchistan. Indus Gas Company 
(IGC) and Karachi Gas Company (KGC) will be engage n 
normal distribution programme. Indus Gas Co “ pap J ™ 
complete its projects of distribution of natural gas n 
number of towns enroute. 

Supply! Demand Position 

62 An analysis ot supply and demand position in the Mowing table slio* 
«... Sof* wii, i encountered during * *?**£% “ % “7sS 

«,Le demand managemett, measures 
as discussed in the subsequent paragrphs. 

Table 17 


Demand supply position of Gas 


(MMCFD). 


SNGPL System ^ _ __--- 

D-STS- Demand Supply Surplus Demand Supply Surplus 

Shortfall - Sift ail Shortfall 

(-) _ - _—- 


SGTC System 


Total 


Year 


Maximum Day : 

1982-83 .. 

591 

426 

—165 

388 

26 6 

—122 

1987-88 .. 

668 

499. 

—169 

453 

417 

—36 

Average Day : 

1982-83 .. 

366 

366 

— 

336 

256 

—80 

1987-88 .. 

436 

436 

- - 1 

403 

389 

—14 


979 


692 —287 
916 —205 


702 

839 


622 

825 


—80 
—-14 


• fit The seasonal fluctuations of demand create a serious pioomru. - 

drxrr&*= 

t—r,.o,\rr.nd <r 
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| availability of hydel power requires operation of thermal units for peaking pur- 
k poses. The following table shows the composition of demand from various 
| major consumers during 1982-83 and projected for 1987-88. 

V Table 18 


(Percentage) 







1982-83 

1987-88 

Power .. 


wwm 



23.6 

27.4 

Cement .. 

— 

... 

... 

... 

8.9 

8.8 

Fertilizer 

... 

... 

... 

... 

29.0 

23.2 

Domestic 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9.8 

11.2 

Commercial 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2.8 

3.5 

General Industries 


... 

... 

... 

22.0 

22.5 

Others 


... 

. 

... 

3.9 

3.4 





Total 

100.0 

100.0 


64. The cement factories are being converted to use furnace oil as fuel 
[■ during peak, months. Thus,, it would be possible to reduce the demand of gas 
; supply during peak months when domestic demand rises. In the power sector, 
;■ which accounts for roughly one quarter of the demand, two factors would 
operate. Firstly, Mari gas development would be roughly allocated to the power 
sector and would, not be available in the main stream of distribution for other 
\ purposes. Secondly, the existing steam stations are being converted to rely on 
| furnace oil. New power units would be set up with dual firing system and 
would be able to use both furnace oil and gas according tq availability. The 
f situation would, therefore, improve. 



65. Gas is a very valuable resource in the country. The best long term 
use for gas is in the form of feed-stock (for chemical fertilizer. With the present 
low prices of gas 'compared to any other fuel, the demand is; growing at a faster 
pace. It would be difficult to meet all the demand arising at this low price by 
development of the gas resources. It is essential that the gas price be adjusted 
so that at least the price factor is neutral in the choice of the fuel used by the 
consumer. So long as the price is not adjusted, it is essential that direct control 
is exercised on extending the use of gas by giving new connections. 

66 . During the Sixth Plan, the programme envisages 1,10,000 new connec¬ 
tions per year. In view of the shortages of gas which are evident from the pro¬ 
jections it is proposed that no new industries shall be given gas connection till 
more gas is developed and realistically priced. 






COAL 

67. The esim&ted coal reserves country including the proven, indicated 
and tlie inferred arc about 1,178 million metric tons. Out ‘of this, about 102 
million metric tons are in the category of proven reserves. The coal is 
mostly of lignite or subbituminous quality. 

68 . The preset reported production of coal is 1.7 million tons a year. 

Besides, there is arco some unreported production for which authenticated infor¬ 
mation is not available. The public sector contribution to coal is 15 per cent of 
the total. At present, the largest use of indigenous coal is in brick kilns (96 
per cent). The rest is utilized in domestic sector and to a small extent in electri¬ 
city generation. • r - 

Demand 1 

69. In the Sixth Plan, the target for coal production capacity is 5.4 million 
tons. However, capacity utilization Will be 2.6 million tons in 1987-88 because 
of time lag in demand development Full capacity utilization is expected in 
1988-89. Thus implied compound growth rate is 8.8 per cent per annum in 
coal consumption for the Sixth Plan period. 

70. For generating a higher demand for coal consumption, various avenues 
are (i) reported demand of brick kilns and domestic sector will be increased 
at 7.1 per cent per annum, (ii) a power station of 300 MW will be commissioned 
at Jamshoro based on Lakhra coal, (iii) 'Duki coal will be developed for 
generation of power and (iv) a start will be made in the direction of manu¬ 
facturing smokeless briquettes and coal gassification. Moreover, coal will be 
increasingly used as natural gas price increases over the Sixth Plan period. 

Supply Development Progtamlnes 

71. During Sixth Plan, it is proposed to increase production from the existing 
mines namely Makerwal, 'Salt Range, Sor Degari, Khost, Sharigh, Mach, 
Duki, Pir Ismail Ziarat Jhaiilpir-Meting and Lakhra. In-respect of Lakhra, a 
major development programme is-conceived which will increase the production from 
Laidira to a level which should sustain 'operation of 300 MW unit based on 
Lakhra Coal. The development programme aims at further increasing the pro¬ 
duction of Lakhra mines to f meet 1 the requirements Of another ^00 to .600 MW 
steam power capacity in the years : beyond the Sixth Plan. Detailed studies of 
Duki field are also in hand 1 in order to increase its production to meet the : require¬ 
ments of a proposed 70 to 100 MW power plant at Duki. During the Sixth 
Plan, a modern coal sector using upto-date technologies is proposed 
to be created. Necessary . institutions, to coordinate and organize thsi 
sector are proposed to be created. It is proposed to provide adequate funds 
and to support PMDC as well as provide judicious set of incentives to the private 



;^ter for th e quick development of mines to meet the targets of coal production. 

The coal development programme is discussed in detail in the Chapter on Mining 
; (See Chapter 11). 6 ' 

Liquified Petroleum Gas (LPG) 

72. LPG currently meets about 0.3 per cent of the total commercial energy 
requirements. .. The total production of LPG during 1982-83 k ,♦ in, 

« pe, d„, tan to refineries and LT& S LSffStorMfiS 


73. The total number of domestic and commercial consumers using LPG 
is about 350,000. There are at present six LPG distribution companies operating 
m the four provinces, Azad Kashmir and Northern Areas. 

74. Generally it is considered that one ton of LPG is sufficient for meeting 
the requirements of about 1500 domestic consumers per month. On volume 
replacement basis, one ton of LPG replaces about 1.7 tons of kerosene In 
order to meet the increasing fuel requirement in the domestic sector, all addi- 
tiohal sources of LPG will be developed during the Sixth Plan period. These 
siturces have been identified as follows : 


Table 19 

Additional sources of LPG 


Year 


Hydrocra- Multan 
cker Refinery 
Project 


Toot Dhodak 
Gas condensate 
(OGDC) (OGDC) 


Total 


1983 - 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986 - 87 

1987 - 88 



— 

10 


10 

— 

— 

10 

— 

10 

— 

—- 

10 

100 

110 

— 

220 

10 

100 

330 

82 

220 

10 

100 

412 


75 ‘ Thc future supply of LPG, after the envisaged additions during the 
t increase. The number of consumers is expected to increase to roughly one 
increase. The number of consumers is expected to increase to roughly one 
; million, which may be compared with the present number of 0.9 million domes- 
tic and commercial consumers receiving natural gas. 

Renewable Energy Resources 

' 76 - Renewable energy resources (apart from conventional hydel) prov : ded 

.about 35 per cent of the total energy consumption in Pakistan in 1982-83. Almost 
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,u of this was derived from biomass (firewood, crop resrdues and animal waste) 
which is the dominant energy source for the majority of the population, 
statistics for 1979-80 show that energy needs for cooking and for space am 
Zcr heating were met to the extent of 99 per cent in rural households and 61 
per cent in urban households by biomass fuels. 

77 Although it is generally true that conventional “ commercial” energ; 
sources are more convenient to use than biomass and are preferred by individual 
who can afford them, it may not be possible to provide conventional energy b 
all individuals for a long time because of high capital or import costs, high an 
port or distribution costs and the lack of rural infrastructure. 

78. Major efforts to increase the supply of biomass trees and to improv 
the efficiency of their use are, therefore, included in the Sixth Plan. 

79. In addition to biomass and hydel, there are many other renewabi 
energy sources that will be promoted during the Sixth Plan. 

80 These include solar photovoltaic systems (“ solar electric cells ”), sola 
thermal collectors for water heating, biogas and other methods for convertin 
biomass into “clean” fuels, and wind power. Studies will be made on fb 
feasibility of other renewable energy sources, including- “ gasobol from sugai 
canelmolasses and electricity generation from urban garbage. 

81 While these sources are unlikely to provide substantial amounts 

energy during the^Plan, 

.1 energy-. The empha* «[ .he Sir* Plan will be .0 * 

and develop the more promising technologies. . • 

82. It must be recognized that the real challenge of mcrew 
rpnrwable energy supplies is not primarily a matter of providing P y 

i» 2. developmrnt o. eleelr e power, o, o.l Man, .<* 

able .echnolo*. » no, £ 1“".^ - 

r^“S b a2^n m a"e” S' Li » - - • ££> 

methods as they are seen by the people to provide a clear benefit. Be 
this, supply targets for the Sixth Plan cannot be defined precisely. a i . 
Sixth Plan renewable energy programme should be seen as a peno 

mentation, development and evaluation of «££ 

to widespread adoption of the technologies that prove successful 

and economic basis in Pakistan’s conditions. 

Blomass|Firewood , T 

83. Pak ! s*an conmmesabout K milPon ^ns^firewoo 

”u2*n, M ,0 maintain « <*« “ 


kil -v* 
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afforded. The shrinking of forests (1 per cent a year) speeds up the process by 
which arid countryside becomes desert white the growing reliance on burning 
cow dung deprives the soil of an important natural fertilizer. 

84. Because of these trends, there is an urgent need to increase the supply 
of firewood (and other biomass) by growing more trees. 

85. The largest single renewable energy project in the Sith Plan is the 
Energy Plantation project, which aims at producing 5 to 6 million tons of fire¬ 
wood (2 MTOE) by 1992-93. Between 1,500 and 2,000 million trees will be 
planted over .ten years. This is equivalent to about 60—-80,000 hectares of 
plantations annually ; a small fraction of the country’s 19 million hectare of 
cultivated land. The main emphasis of the project is on training and building 
up a large cadre of foresters and extension workers to liaise with fanners and 
villagers. The.total cost of the project is estimated at Rs. 612 million during 
the Sixth Plan. 

Bio-Gas 

86 . Utilization of bio-gas for domestic cooking and lighting specially in 
the far flung and rural areas, has already been introduced on a small scale in 
Pakistan The Directorate General of Energy Resources (DGER) has already 
completed Phase-1 of a bio-gas development project which was of a demonstrative 
nature. Phase-2 of the project has also been embarked upon recently which 
envisages establishment of 1140 family size bio-gas units (200 CFT per day 
capacity) and 45 community size units (2000 CFT per day capacity) in the 
country. Mainly the bio-gas system will be used for heating, cooking, lighting 
and also for electrification. The target for the Sixth Plan is to install 3000 family 
size units per year. A regular evaluation of the installation and operation of the 
bio-gas projects at regular intervals is proposed to be carried out during the 
Sixth Plan period in order to ensure the success of this technology in Pakistan. 

Solar Energy 

87. In addition to the energy from biomass, the other important resource 
of renewable energy is solar energy. Pakistan receives a large amount of solar 
energy and, therefore, this can be harnessed to a great extent in future. At 
present state of technology, solar energy is costlier than the other conven¬ 
tional and non-commercial energy resources. Pakistan has, therefore, started 
a modest programme of Research and Development and Demonstration (RDD) 
of solar energy so that once the breakthrough in technology is made in the 
world and the cost of solar energy is reduced, Pakistan should be in a position to 
quickly benefit from this natural resource. The main projects which will be on¬ 
going during the Sixth Plan period are development of solar energy, renewable 
energy for village electrification, rural energy project, solar energy for remote 
areas and solar electrification in Baluchistan. These projects will be developed 


and exceuted by DGER whereas research and development work will also be 
done at centres of excellesce : ATDO, Silicon Technology Centre, unive: s ties 
•and Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission. These activities range from deve op- 
meat of silicon cells to testing and demonstrating technologies of photovoltaic 
cell and solar collector system with tracking and non-tracking heliostats. The 
main uses are proposed to be generation of electricity, water pumping, water 

heating and solar cooking. 

Wind Energy 

88 . Although wind speed in Pakistan is generally low and unsuitable for 
wind power devices, wind energy can be usefully exploited in lower Smd, Mekran 
and up land valleys. Both DGER and ATDO have planned to explore these 
possibilities through practices by demonstration projects. 

Miscellaneous Energy Resources 

89. Other renewable energy resources such as garbage power, ethenol pro¬ 
duction from sugarcane etc. will be studied during the Sixth Plan and their 

potential established. 

Energy Resources Assessment 

90. Under this project, it is proposed to carry out a survey of the various 
renewable energy resources in order to assess their potential for exploitation. 
A nation-wide survey of renewable energy resources in different parts of the 
country will be made and its integration with the primary commercial energy 

resources will be studied. 

Small Hydel Station 

91. A scheme of installation of small hydel station in Sorthem Areas, Azad 
Kashmir and NWFP was started in 1974 under the Federal Government. In 
view of the fact that the cost of small hydel stations initiated under this project 

» b, «, high, *. sclum* »» MM » » «■*• 

Power stations at eigth of these sites have been completed and the remaining two 
will be completed in the first year of the Sixth Plan. Though, in reahty the 
cost per KW of the completed station has been very high (Rs. 40,000 
rs 77,000 per KW) but it is felt that out of experience, ways and me'ns can be 
found to reduce the per unit cost. A number of implementation measures are 
being contemplated. In order,to ensure that this activity can be continued if 
the cost reduction and better implementation is found feasible, a provision of 
Rs. 200 million has been made in the Sixth Plan. 

92. Besides setting up.small hydel stations under the Federal project, agencies 
in A. K and N. A. have been setting up small hydel stations in the past whereas 
HWFP Government is also contemplating to initiate this activity. Besides a 
number of sites which will be selected through investigations and studies by 
tlie agencies concerned in the Sixth Plan, small hydel stations will be set up 
in ‘Hunza area at Khyber and Hassanabad. 


Annexore I 
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A. POWER 

Financial Allocations 1983—88 


S.No. 


Major Programmes 


(Million Rupees) 


Sixth Plan 
Allocation 


POWER (WAPDA) 

1. Generation 

2 . Transmission 

3. Secondary Transmission and Grid Station. 

4. Distribution and Village Electrification. 
PAEC 

1 . Generation 

2 . Others 
A.K. 

N.A 

FATA 

Misc. Projects 


61330** 

(36699**) 

(7631) 

(7500) 

(9,500) 

9000 

(8000) 

( 1000 ) 

1000 

300 

450 

800* 


KESC OUTSIDE ADP) 
1- Generation 

2. Transmission 

3. Distribution* 
PROVINCES 


Total 


TOTAL (Power) 


72,880 


14000 

(7873) 

(3527) 

(2600) 

520 

87400 


* includes Rs. 4000 Million outside ADP. 
^Includes Rs. 485 million outside ADP. 
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B. FUELS 

Financial Allocations 1983—88 

' (Million Rupees) 


-—“— "" Sixth Plan 

Allocations 

Major Programmes 


ADP : 

I. OGDC : “ 

(i) Development of Gas Fields ... 

(B) Development of Oil and Condensate fields 
(iii) Strengthening OGDC.. 

(iV) New Exploration Programme .. 

n Petroleum Concession (Public Sector Participation in Private 
Sector exploration) 

UI. Gas Transmission and Distribution 

IV. Oil Refining Distribution and Storage 


12,000 

( 3 , 200 ) 

(3,400) 

(1,900) 

(6,500) 

1,900 

1,200 

900 

16,000 


11,500 

(3,000) 

2,700 

(4,800) 

( 1 , 000 ) 


Total (Fuels) 


c. Energy Planning, Research, Conservation and Renewables .. 

(i) dger .. • • ‘ ' - * * 

(«) HDIP .. *•' • 

(iii) Energy Plantation 

(iv) Energy Planning Conservation (USAID) 

(v) Energy P & D and Instt. 

(vi) National Institute of Power 


1,600 

(350) 

( 100 ) 

(610) 

(350) 

(150) 

(40) 


B. Public Corporations : 

* (0 OGDC .. • * ■ ‘ . 

(it) Gas Transmission and Distribution.. 
(iff) Oil Refining, Distribution and Storage 
(iv) Misc. Projects 
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A. POWER , 

Physical Targe ts 


Anncxure II 


s. 

No. 


Major Programmes 


Unit Sixth Plan 
1983-88 


WAPDA : 

1. Energy Generation* .. 

2. Installed Capacity addition 

3. No. of Consumers (addition) 

4. Village Electrification including others 

(additions) 

KESC : 

5. Energy Generation* "‘C. • 

6. Installed Capacity addition 

7. ; No. of Consumers addition 


Million Kwh 26,323 

MW 2,895 ; 

No. . 2,900,000 

No. 20,000 

Million Kwh 5,400 

MW ■ ' 900 

No. 252,550 


The generation.data,rentes to the terminal year of each Plan period. 

1 1; 11 p •. 
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B. FUELS 


l t" •> r;.v/ 

Physical Targets 


Major Programmes 


Unit 1987-88 

(Target) 


— ■ -- . • - . 



Graude Oil Production (Yearly average) .. 


.. Barrels/day. 

Drilling of Well) Yearly average).. e . 

• • 

-?• 

OGDC ; 



Exploratory and App. .. 

• « 

.. Nos. 

Development 

• « 

No. 

Joint Ventures.. 

PRIVATE : 

» « 

* • 

Exploratory and App. 

• • 

., Nos. 

Development .. .. .... 

• • 

.. Nos. 

TOTAL : 



Exp. and App. 

• * 

.. Nos. 

Development .... ♦ • • • 

• • 

.. No. 

Total .. . • 

• • 

.. No. 

LPG Production 

• • 

.. Tons. 

Refining Capacity .. 

• • 

.. Million/Tons 
annum 

Gas Consumption .. ' • • 

» • 

MMCFD 

Fertilizer 

• • 

• • 

Cement 

• • 

» * n 

Genl. Industries 

• ■ 

• « 


Commercial .. .. 

Domestic 

Other 

Total 

Gas Consumers! New) .. 


20,833 


7.6 

11.6 

5 

5.8 

20 

18.4 

31.6 

50.0 

200.970 

8 

120,287 

101,886 

38,618 

99,024 

15,330 

49,348 

14,965 

4,39,460 

110,000 


He Who has made for you 
The earth like a. carpet 
Spread out; has enabled you 
'7 o go'about' therelm by roads 
: Mild- channels); ■ .< v ■ /-» ; ■ i ; 

i • Ta Ha 

’ ' • UiJU . ’ 

f<Or : 53J 


CHAPTER J5 

TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS: PROVIDING 
THE MISSING INFRASTRUCTURE 

I NHamuCWHE requires carefol'mairtteriance, „ 

economy.' Any ? T*** 

" iw,i ™ ** 

capacity anTi^ a " d ‘ :0m . n,Unications s y stc »> through imJLvemcTof existffit 
capacity and its expansion m a carefully planned manner. 

Flftfinpiaj, Ov6n/i«W" 1 

2. The Fifth Plan programme was aimed at bringing about a significant 
improvement the systems capacity to meet projected traffic requirements ^ 
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clearing up the backlog of needed rehabilitation work and implementing a modest 
cxpansfon programme in respect of the existing infrastructure. 

3. The growth rates for freigh./passenger traffic 

— Pn>i“" d,,7S Ho—. 

was substantially lower v z. . p ,. , . n „ rt j cu i ar jy in respect of 

the intermodal distribution w traffic by 4.5 per cent per 

freight traffic; there was a decline m rail y SP a traffic load 

—<*"■"»• z m Jzz tz - - *- » * 

u mm oi wud.«. « •> 

achieve optimal utilization of the inherent systems capacrty-is reflecte 
following figures; 

Percentage of total 
freight traffic carried 


Rail 


Projected 
'• ’ Actual 

.<• rtf I 


38 

25 


Road 

62 

75 


f tryout traffic inevitably resulted in heavy 

SSR 'Sm^SkMmt tmm oi Dm *»'0“‘ »’“■ 

“i «>» 

, 1 traffic to the relative y uneconomical mode ot transport uy 

“,5 «-?■1 

■ y T v; nroiected growth'rate'for air traffic turned.out to be too low. The 

volume of passenger traffic handled at alt ; airports was 18 per cent higher, than 

’ ■ T '. absolute 1 'liiiffibersl'' this unexpected. rise amounted to around 

anticipated. In absolute numD , . ^ i ncr6 ase oecuring m 

mi "i° n t-T S 8 ^i e Sd iri'cohsideiibie congestion at,the major air- 
portT^n'd'^eVerely ' straiUl the; 5 e^istihg ' termiial/infrastructural .facilities, which 

have remained relatively V . ■ ' 

• 5 . Achievements:-^ Plto /programmed was mainly rehabilitation orient^ 
but also provided for modest capacity increases in the existing roa 
railways and ports. 

6. Major railway projects completed during the period -include^the-Pipn 
Marshalling yard, second bridge at Kotri, 327 tons of complete took renewal/ 
improvement, . 148 tons of, rail renewal, -.303 kins of .sleeper renewals and ro n g 
" Jek replacement,(68: new. locomotives, 720 carriages). In spite, of completion 
Ihese projects, no improvement in output of the railways was visible. 
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.... ,, 7 * In the Federal and Provincial highways sub-sector, major rehabilitation 
of '6,000 kms of main highways was completed.' In addition, 5,250 kms of new 
roads were constructed thereby increasing the total length of black top roads in 
the country to about 57,250 kms. Three major bridges (More, Attock and 
Nowshera) were also completed; Rural or farm to market roads are over and 
1 above-and 1 -have *been discussed Separately. 

8. As. regards ports, the ore/coal terminal at Port Qasiui was completed and 
commissioned; .75 per cent of work on bulk cargo berths 1—7 was also com- 
p.lctcd. At Karachi ...Pprt,.^the major, .works completed include 4 berths, at Juna 
bunder, re-modelling of M. L. Yard, an oil pier of 4 million tonnes capacity, 
Jinnah road bridge, and purchase of one suction hopper dredger. 

9. The Telephone department had set a target of providing 200,000 addi¬ 
tional connections during the Plan period so as to increase the telephone density 
per thousand population from 3.86 to'5.45. The actual performance fell much 
below this target le.yel, the additional number of telejphone's installed being only 
122,000—a shortfall of 39 per cent. The telephone density achieved was 5 per 

. thousand.-, population. 

10. In shipping, the national fleet could only achieve a productivity. level 
of 3.7 tonnes per dead weight tonne against the modest target of 4.8 tonnes per 
DWT, even through 14 new ships were acquired. This performance is considered 
rather disappointing. The national shipping line has been incurring heavy losses 
for the last many years ; the loss for the year 1981-82 being about Rs. 80 million. 


11. In the Civil Aviation field, work on improvement and expansion of air¬ 
port facilities was slower than expected. Extension of terminal buildings and 
strengthening of runways at Quetta , and Peshawar was completed. Three new 
airports—Saidu Sharif, Bannu and Pasni—were commissioned. 


STRATEGY FOR SIXTH PLAN 

12. The basic issue for the Sixth Plan continues to be a rational allocation 
of inland freight traffic between rail and road networks. An unabated continua¬ 
tion of the existing trends would take the .rail/road traffic, ratio from 25:75 in 
1982-83 to 23 : 77-in 1987-88, which would, have extremely adverse implications 
for the national economy. The extra cost involved due to increased requirement 
of petroleum products, trucking capacity, improvement and expansion in the 
‘ existing highway network^, and unutilized capacity of the railway system would 
be'enormous. A significant shift of freightage towards railways to achieve 
.. optimal utilization of its inherent capacity, would be necessary to reduce relative 
transportation costs." The benefits would be maximized if roads become a pre¬ 
ferred means of transport for high-value and short-haul freightage and rail net- 
Hvork for long-haul and heavy cargoes. As the transport plan perspectives generally 
extend considerably beyond a five-year period, the long-term policy objective is 




to 'achieve a rail/road freight traffic ratio of 33 :67 by the year 2000. In the 
Sixth Plan, programmes and projects will be initiated to speed up progress in 


tliis direction. 


13. Inter-modal allocations of traffic in the Sixth Plan will thus be made 
on the basis of relative transport costs. The forecast of volume and pattern of 
traffic demand is based on a projected growth in G.D.P. of 6.5 per cent per 
annum, using an elasticity factor of 0.90 in case of passenger-and 1.07 m case 
of freight traffic. The inland freight/passenger traffic is expected to grow to 
42,989 million tonne kms/129,925 million passenger kms. respectively, by 1987-88, 
with average annual growth of 7 per cent and 5.9 per cent respectively. Demand 
projections for the Plan period in respect of various modes of transport are 

given in the following table. 

Table 1 


.Mode 

of 

Transport 


Projections of Transport Demand 


Unit 


Bench- Target Annual Ccm- 

mark for pound Gicwth 

1982-83 1987-88 Rate% 

"Fifth Plan Sixth Plan 


Railway 

Freight Million Tonne Kms .. 

Passenger Million Passenger Kms 


Road 

Freight 

Passenger 

Port 

Dry 

Liquid 


Million Tonne Kms 
Million Passenger Kms 


Million Tonnes 
Million Tonnes 


Air 

Domestic 

Passenger Million Passengers _ 

Freight Million tonnes 


International 

Passenger Million Passengers 

Freight Million Tonnes 

Pipe Line Million tonne kms 


7,500 

11,100 

(-04.5 

8.2 

16,502 

21,000 

4.1 

4.9 

21,200 

29,294 

11.3 

6.7 

79,513 

106,885 

4.0 

6.1 

8.958 

12.915 

10.8 

7.6 

8.4 

11.449 

6.3 

6.4 


4.092 

6.423 

8.8 

9.4 

0.031 

0.069 

2.1 

18.0 

2.671 

3.777 

16.4 

7.2 

0.079 

0.126 

15.2 

9.8 

1,609 

2,566 

— 

9.8 


14. An integrated systems approach will be developed during the Sixth 
Plan to ensure greatly improved performance of the national transportation 
network. On the one hand, maximum stress will be laid on optimal utilisation of 
the existing capacity of the system by rehabilitation and better maintenance of 
assets as well as enforcement of efficient operational techniques and managerial 
practices : on the other, capacity expansion will follow the optimal inter-modal 
traffic allocation. 
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15. financing of the infrastructure projects ha* 

" 0 ™ 1 ADP alloc.™,, ** iDcre J„ »“ 

cannot meet the growth of demand fully The Sisfh vL dvailable sources 
cost- recovery' programmes, rational pricing poUcSl 

Policies and Programmes 

16: Railways .—The freight carrying capacity of the railways in ti 
pachas remained'significantly underutilized for various reasons' i„ 
rail/road freight traffic ratio stands at 25 • 75 Tf the L;T !' f 1982 ' 83 ’ 
the ratio will deteriorate to 23: 77 at the end of the Sixth Plan Tt 

and a volume • of 11,1 BlTKm. P nt ^ annum 

17. For passenger traffic, the inter-niodal allocation under the optimization 
p an does not envisage any significant change from the existing trend • the in- 
.ncrease m Raihvay passenger traffic is estimated a, 4.9 per cent per annum tI,” 
traffic estimated for 1987-88 stands at 21.0 BPKm. 

18. The investment required to eliminate the- existing deficiencies, rehabili¬ 
tation and to meet the future demands of the railways would be enormous At 

, 1, ra iyS afe rUnning 31 a . considerable loss (Rs. 1380 million for 

h= StepS are laken (0 ™P r0Ve their financial situation, it would 

i cut o ri (he necessary resources for the required investment. The 
piobiems and issues which need early resolution are: 

— A numberbf branch lines are uneconomical and do not meet even the 
running costs of the services. At places where reasonably good road - 
transport is available, measures need to be taken to close the unecono- 
imfcal biles gradually. 

— Traction power presently available with railways is not being used 
efficiently. Powerful engines (2500—3000 HP) are being used for 
hauling light passenger trains even on main lines. The number of 
1 carriages per-train will need to be increased so as to reduce the total 
number of trains on the system; operationally, this will be more 
economical and will also release more traction power for goods 
traffic. ' 

Two-thirds of the railway earnings are derived from "freight traffic. 
The revenues from freight are currently being used tor cross sub- 
sidisation of passenger service. Instead of occasion ad hoc increases. 
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, „ »« struclure „i» 1»» » l» «** 

senger fares as a whole to reflect real costs. 

' 19 . M investment of K, 10 billion, including on-going programme of Rs. 

3 606 billion is envisaged for the Plan period. . 

20 The salient componets of the VI Plan programme for railways are . 

totalling Rs 3 606 vbillion, comprising locom 
_ On-going programme totalling * 3 0 new diesel electric 

lives factory, rehabrlrtat.on of 42 , ing and the 

—i,-;t^Trw.£ r 

• tion of locomotive maintenance facilities, w u 

U 1 Rs 6 394 billion, comprising 

■ __ New development programme costing Rs. 

the following components will be underta en . - 105 

_ rehabilitation of 74 diesel electric locomotives, and induction 
new diesel electric locomotives. 

_ in order to have a continuous stretch of uPg™W 

on the remaining 470 Kms of the mam me on ma m 

priority; sleeper and rail renewal will also be 

- ^bridTwo^ 5 will be completed on sections where rail and sleeper 

renewal has already been done. , c or 

• c fov replacement and 1.52 tor 

. manufacture, of 400 .new cariages-248 *oi P 

additional traffic. - Abeeuni-Kolpur Section, 

line to improve signalling. 

... . increased by introduction ol 

21. The productivity of raih^yjyatemw^ ^ q£ odgm and destination. 

fast through goods unit trai s installed telecommunication system, and 

better stock control throug t e ne monitoring and evaluation 

- ” ( : te rr -—- -- - 

_ Increase in daily engine kilometerage by 15 per 

• kv ner cent-—from 578 
Increase in net tonnage per freight train y P 

fh 
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Increase in daily system loading from 1700 to 2100 wagons per day. 

* ,^ e percentage of ineffective locomotives from 15 per 

cent to 10 per cent. 

i ' * I '1 . 

Enhancement in the capacity of passenger trains from present 16 to 
22 coaches per train with better design of passenger coaches lo increase 
the capacity per coach. 

22. Roads. During the Fifth Five Year Plan, there occurred a consider- 
able shift of freight traffic to road transportation. The freight traffic increased at 
an annual rate of 11^3'per cent against planned forecast of 7.9 per cent onlv. 
This, apart from higher cost of transportation, caused the roads to conic under 
severe strain. The Sixth Plan proposes a relative shift of this traffic back to the 
railways. Nevertheless, the road system will continue to be under severe strain 
due to growing traffic (projected annual increase in freight/passenger traffic 
placed at 6.7/6.1 per cent) and heavier axle loads of recently introduced large 
size trucks. 

23/Pakistan has about 113,000 Knis of all types of roads giving an average 
density of 0.16 km. per square km. of area, which is approximately 1 /3rd of the 
generally accepted standard for developing countries with similar topography and 
level of economic development. The systems deficiency is, therefore, of the 
order of 247,000 Kins. This huge deficiency can he made goods only through 
a long term construction programme stretched over many Plan periods. In 
addition to this quantitative shortfall, there are serious capacity and structural 
deficiencies in about 6,000 Knis. of existing roads which require to be remedied 
within the Sixth Plan period. The following policies and programmes, backed 
up by an allocation of Rs. 14 billion in the public sector and Rs. 5 billion in the 
semi public sector, are proposed for the Sixth Plan. These should have a far 
reaching effect in improving the system. 

— It is proposed to construct 5,800 Kms. of new roads (3,650 Kms, of. 
black top and 2150 Km of shingled roads) and improve]widen 
about 7,860 kilometres of the existing ones. Projects for new roads 
will be limited to only cases involving opening up of isolated areas. 
Under the improvement programme, priority ranking would . be 
assigned to sections on the basis of actual traffic needs and projected 
economic returns. 

Major projects include completion of the on-going Third Highway 
■Project, overlay on Karachi—Hyderabad super highway, 1210 
kms. of second carriageway along~ Karachi—Peshawar National 
Highway, 214 Kms. Dalbandin-Koht Taftan section RCD h'g’.t- 
way. Besides special Development- Programme will cov.r all 
weather road link between Nowshera and Chitral, the Kohat Tun¬ 
nel and Sibi-Rakhni road. 
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_ The proposed second carriageway between Karachi and Nowsheia will 

be financed largely by the private sector, with some government equity, 
and this private investment will be repaid after ten years with a 
good rate of return out of the tolls to be levied on the highway traffic. 

__ a provision of Rs. 5.54 billion has been made for the provinces to 
complete their on-going projects and carry out necessary improvements 
to their existing roads. Some new road links will be constructed 
to connect isolated areas, 

— Six new major bridges namely Talibwala on Chenab, Khushaigarh 
on Indus, Kotri Bye pass bridge and Jhelum, Gujrat, Chenab 2nd 
carriage way bridges would be constructed on main rivers and other 
streams to ensure all weather connections between various parts of 
the country. In addition D. I. Khan and Ghazi Ghat Bridges, currently 
under construction, will be completed. 

— Tn case of inter provincial links, the 246 kilometers long Peshawar 
D. 1. Khan—Khutchlak road would be improved to a higher stan¬ 
dard by the Federal Government. This would provide the shortest 
link between the provinces of Baluchistan and N.W.F.P. as well as 
develop a shorter route west of indus, between Karachi and P sha- 

war. 


24. In addition to the above programme, it is proposed to launch a large 
programme of rural road construction during Sixth Five Year Plan to develop a 
dependable farm-to-market road network in the country. An amount of Rs. 2.1 
billion through the ADP has been earmarked for this purpose. In addition Rs. 

2 billion are^likely to spent by local bodies from their own resources which is 
not being treated as planned expenditure. This would provide 40,000 Km of 
additional roads (by bringing 30,000 Km, of existing canal roads under public use 
and constructing 10,000 Km. of new roads using stage construction techniques). 

25. Road Transport .—As discussed earlier, the shift of freight traffic irorn 
rail to road during the Fifth Plan caused the road transport system to come 
under great strain. The situation was further aggravated due to lower 
than ’planned induction of trucks by the private sector (about 17,000 against the 
Plan target of 26,000). The system reached a point of virtual breakdown in 
1978-79 and the National Logistic Cell stepped in to save the situation by induction 
of‘about 1-250 large trucks|trailer units with a capacity equivalence of 2,500 stan¬ 
dard trucks. The main reason for the inadequate induction of truck capacity by the 
private sector was the exorbitant cost of heavy commercial vehicles (trucks 
and buses) and the lower returns on capital investment as compared to light 
commercial vehicles—the preferred mode of investment. 
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gf ^ n ® p0rt °" the Wh0le fared bet,er - ,nduction of' new buses 

he public sector fleet was slower than envisaged, but the private sector invest¬ 
ment, though short of the Plan projections, was satisfactory. The number of stan- 
dard buses (50 seater) inducted by the private sector was slightly less than 5 
thousand about one third of the planned target. However, there was an abnor- 

' nCreaSe “ 1116 ''S bt commercial vehicles which, to a considerable extent, 
made good the shortfall in procurement of buses. 


27. The objectives and the programme for the road 
the Sixth Plan are proposed as under: 


transport sub sector during 


Urban transport would continue to be a joint responsibility of the 

Government and the private sector. The size of the public sector 

us fleet' will be doubled by the terminal year of the Plan. The 

remaining transport requirement, estimated at around 3,200 buses or 

equivalent light commercial vehicles, will be provided by the private 
sector. 


Inter-city passenger and freight transport, too, would continue to be 
shared as at present by the public and the private sector. Public 
transport service in this field will be strengthened. But the bulk of 
the investment will continue to be made by. the private sector. It is 
anticipated that the private sector will induct arouqd 18,000 new buses, 
both to meet the current shortfall and the new requirements. In 

addition, the number of light commercial vehicles in service will be 
doubled. 


28. The total additional requirement of trucks to meet the Sixth Plan freight 
traffic demand is projected at 31,000 including 10 per cent annual allowance for 
replacement of existing fleet. Except for about 1,000 trucks to be imported by 

the NLC on self-financing basis, the entire fleet will be provided by the private 
sector. 


29. The public sector transport system, particularly in the urban areas, has 
since long been incurring heavy losses and stringent remedial measures are required 
to prevent the situation from getting totally out of hand. Some of the important 
measures needed are: 

(i) Improvement in operational efficiency and maintenance. 

(ii) Improvement in the accounting and financial management systems. 

(iii) Effective control on revenue leakage and pilferage of stock which 
is currently estimated at over 30 per cent. 

(iv) Rationalization of the fare structure to ensure financial viability of 
operations. 

30. The Public sector investment lias been estimated at about Rs. 1,S00 
million. In addition, NLC will invest Rs. 671 million from self-financing. 
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31. The requirement of the private sector investment) in road transport is pro- 
jected at around Rs. 33 billion! but the likely availability is estimated at Rs. 23 
billion. Even this would be more than twice the actual investment of around Rs. 10 
billion during the Fifth Plan period. Such a large investment would be possible 
only througli prolitability oriented incentives and large credit availability. In 
this" regard, the following policy measures would be urgently taken. 

— The fares, both for inter-city and urban transport, will be gradually 
increased to enhance the profitability of transport operation. This 
measure will not only help the public sector transport corporations, 
but also attract larger investments from the private sector. 

— The present system of concessions in bus fares encourages misuse 
and adversely affects profitability of the service. Transport 
operators expect and must be allowed due financial return. Any con¬ 
cessions considered necessary must be channelized through the concerned 
educational institutions. It will be the objective of the Sixth Plan to 
evolve an alternative and more rational system of concessions. 

— Effective measures will be taken to improve the labour situation in the 
; transport sector. 

... Al p rcseil t, transport sector docs not enjoy any credit facilities for 
financing capital investment. In view of the significantly higher level 
of private investment envisaged in this sector during the Sixth Plan, 
transport and transport related facilities should be made eligible for 

industrial financing. 

32. The other problems and issues which would receive appropriate considera¬ 
tion during tire Sixtli Plan period are : 

.... Training facilities of skilled manpower—drivers and mechanics 
required for road transport will be established on priority basis. 

The present policy of indiscriminate import of vehicles of different 
makes will be gradually discontinued and only 2 to 3 makes would be 
standardized for use in the country. 

To improve the quality and safety of service, all private operations will 
be required to form transport companies. 

_ To regulate bus services, a proper time table system will be introduced. 

— Induction of greater number of large size trucks for freight transport 
will be encouraged subject to axle load limitation of 10 tonnes for 
single and 18 tonnes for tandem axles. 

- Emphasis will be laid on highway safety programme through extensive 
driver education and enforcement of rules. 
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33. Porjs anl Shipping. The Port facilities were considerably improved 
during the Fifth. Plan. The programme formulated for the Sixth Plan envisages 
completion of on-going projects and further augmentation of facilities already 
cieated in the ports sectoi so as to cater to the projected increase in cargo traffic of 
7 per cent per annum over the Plan period. Policies will have to be designed for 
the optimum utilization of. both the national ports-Karachi port and Port Qasim- 
through cross subsidisation of tariffs and by creating a National Port Authority 
to manage both the ports. 


34. The major elements of this programme are : 

Public Sector: 

(i) Port Qasim to be commissioned as a bulk cargo handling port by : 

(a) Completion of the on-going programme, acquisition of mechanical 
cargo handling equipment and construction of transit silos. 

(b) Acquisition of its own dredger to avoid the excessive cost of 
dredging through contract. 

(c) . Developing an oil terminal of 3-million tonne capacity. 

(ii) Execution of the second phase of the Jinnah Bridge. 

(iii) Construction of a mini-port at Gwadar, 


The estimated cost of this programme in the public sector is Rs. 1,884 million 


Semi-Public Sector : 


Construction of a 1.7 million tonne container terminal and an oil 
products berth as well as acquisition of cargo handling equipment/ 
tugs for Karachi Port (estimated cost Rs 1,570 million). 

35. Shipping .--As mentioned earlier, the performance of Pakistan National 
Shipping Corporation in the Fifth Plan was far from satisfactory. The 
productivity level achieved was only 3.7 tonnes per dead weight, tonne, well 
below the modest target of 4.8 tonnes per DWT set for it. 


36. An evaluation of the current PNSC fleet indicates that out of the total 
of ships ak ; ak‘' 24 a re over 15 years of age. Some of these 
would require replacement if the present carrying capacity is to be improved. 
The. Plan provides for such replacement and in addition, acquisition of: 


(i) 4 full container ships either by PNSC or the private sector by the 
time the container terminal comes into operation ; and 

(it) 5 multi-purpose cargo “sister” ships {i.e. with identical designs) by 
the PNSC. 


37. With increased productivity, the PNSC fleet can carry 1.8 million tonnes 
of general cargo against the projected traffic of 4.7 million tonnes i.e. npto the 
maximum limit of 40 per cent for general cargo as fixed by the Conference 
Lines. 


■; 38. The Sixth Plan will mark a policy shift of re-opening of shipping to private 
sector. In the event of sufficient private interest, NPSC will concentrate only on 
consolidation of its existing fleet, while private sector will be allowed to induct/ 
expand their fleet. 


39.'By the close of the Plan period Pakistan'Steel Mill is expected to import 
about 1.4 million tonnes of coal and 2 million tonnes of iron ore. To handle 
this cargo, four 50,000 DWT bulk carriers will be acquired. A special product 
tanker of about 15,000 DWT will also be acquired to develop sufficient capacity for 
transporting edible oil. For the National Tanker Company, it is proposed to 
acquire an additional second hand crude oil tanker of about 80,000 DWT. An 
allocation of Rs 3,000 million has been made for the shipping sector programme. 


40. Civil Aviation .—Inadequate infrastructure is a major deficiency in the 
air transport sector and passenger as well as freight handling capacity of all the 
major airports needs expansion for long term requirements. The creation of an 
autonomous Civil Aviation Authority recently will provide administrative flexi¬ 
bility necessary to take up projects in this held on commercial or self-financing 
basis. The proposed Plan programme is as under: 

_ The international airports at Karachi, Islamabad and Lahore will be 

provided with new terminal buildings and facilities as commercial 

ventures. 

_ At other airports, terminals, runways and other physical infrastructure 

will be augmented to meet the future traffic requirements. 

— Nawabshah airport will be developed as an alternative airport to 
Karachi in case of emergencies. 

_ J 4 ew airports will be constructed at Chilas and Hazara Division. 

- - Augmentation and improvement of air navigational aids and air 
communication system for ensuring greater operational safety wilt be 
accorded the highest priority. 

.... Cargo handling facilities and cargo terminals will be developed at 7 
airports namely, Karachi, Islamabad, Lahore, Peshawar, Faisalabad, 
Multan and Quetta. 

— Feeder services will be introduced from 3 to 4 feeder stations. In 
addition, air shuttle services between congested points will also be 
considered, possibly in association with the private sector. 
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41. The Sixth Plan will be financed on the Hollowing pattern : 

(Rs. Million) 


Total Plan size 

(a) Public Sector Financing as equity 

(b) Self-financing by C.A.A. 

(c) Commercial financing .. 


4,C00 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 


* ,«»£>' wi,h,o y ” 

43. International air traffic during the Sixth Plan period is projected to in¬ 
crease hy 7.1 per cent per annum in case of passenger and 10.5 per cent in 
case of freight. Domestic forecasts stand respectively at 7.8 and 6.5 per cent 
per annum. These forecasts would require a substantive augmentation of PIA 
fleet. Considering the difficult financial situation of the PIA it is proposed to 

consider the possibility of allowing a second airline in the private sector to 
operate on domestic routes only. 


44. The policy framework for the PIA will be as follows : 

— Consolidation of the route network and traffic during the first half 
of the Plan period and moderate growth during the second half. 

— Phasing out of Boeing 707 and 720-B aircraft. 

Continuous emphasis on cost control, including reduction of man¬ 
power employed per air craft, higher utilization of fleet and load 
factors etc. It is proposed to increase the seat factor from 64.6 per¬ 
cent in 1982-83 to 67 per cent in 1987-88. Similarly, the load factor 
for - cargo will be increased from 49.6 per cent in 1982-83 to 51.4 
per cent in 1987-88. 

Improvement in liquidity position to generate funds for financing pur¬ 
chase of new aricraft. 

45. The investment proposed for the PIA during the Sixth Plan period is 
Rs 2,720 million. As a result of this investment, the capacity of PIA will change 
as follows. The table also indicates the gap to be filled by private sector. 

Table 3 


Traffic I Capacity 




Bench Mark 
1982-83 

Projection 

1987-88 

Cn pacity 
1987-88 

Gap to be 
filled in by 
the Private 
Sector 

Passenger 

Freight M 


5,941 

MPKS 

249.3 

MFTKS 

8,437 

MPKS 

404.8 

MFTKS 

6.965 

ASKS 

183.4- 

AFTKS 

1,472 

MPKS 

221.5 

MFTKS 
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46. The suggested second airline in the private sector will *° r 

of 1,472 MPKM. The private sector would have to invest Rs > * 
the following equivalent capacity of new aircraft : 

(i) 2 Air buses, A-300 B4 

(ii) 6 Twin Jet Aircrafts 

47 Telegraph and Telephone.-Dunng the Fifth Five Year Plan, there has 
been a very large increase in communication traffic while the system develop- 

S ni to <*»- C 

up demand. The policy and strategy for this sector during the Sixth Five 
Plan will be : 

_ To provide for a quantum jump in telephone connections to _ clear 
the backlog in demand as far as possible and the expansion of tele, 
phone facilities to rural and under developed areas. 

_ To augment long distance and subsidiary trunk route capacity. 

_ To complete nation-wide dialling facilities for 107 towns and cities. 
_ To develop local manufacture of sophisticated telecommunication 
f equipment. 

_ To augment international telecommunication channels via satellites. 
_ To introduce automaticity, wherever possible, so as to cut down on 
enrrent and arbitrary billing. 


48 In physical terms, it is proposed to give more telephone connections 

during ' the Sixth Plan period than preceding 35 years taken together. The 
telex line units and STD/NWD channels would also be doubled in the Plan period. 


49 The implementation of such a programme would require an investment 
of Rs 10.1 billion in the public sector, with a significant foreign exchange com¬ 
ponent. The issues which will have to be tackled to make this programme a 

success are: 

— Substantial enhancement of Telephone and Telegraph Department s 
efficiency and examination of the possibility of converting it into a 
self-financing corporation. 

— Setting up of a cable factory with foreign collaboration. -Telecom¬ 
munication development in Northern Areas and Azad Kashmir have 
been provided seperately with an amount of Rs. 0.2 billion. 


50. A major policy shift in the Sixth Plan will be the induction of private 
sector in the manufacture of telecommunication equipment. The size o pio 
posed investment in the private sector is Rs, 3 billion, 
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P?st.offices.in the.country, will reach 11,528 
by June 1983 ; 2,535 in urban areas and 8,993 in rural areas. Each post 

3 yPifam-M <*..» sq, km and a population ot 

7,375 persons. According.to the United Postal Union, the area and population 

fe should, average between 20 to 40 sq. km and 3,000 to 
0,000 persons. It is, therefore, necessary to open at least 1,500 new post offices 
^tWg-.%„Sixtji,Pla.Hj ( jjerioc} 1 out, of,.which 1,000 would be in rural and 500 in 
urban areas. An allocation of Rs. 650 million has been made in the Sixth 
Plan to back up this programme. 

5-2. The Posh .Office; Department,"-ini spite of being a ; no profit no loss service, 
has been facing deficits ; the situdtion'icould be eased if this department was 
allowed to utilize the Postal Life Insurance Fund, currently amounting to Rs 479 
million to develop revenue generating assets. Since the opening up of the 
Middle East window, post offices have become an important channel for irans- 
fetring remittances" from 1 overseas Pakistanis. During the Sixth Plan, efforts will 
be made to institute new incentives for mobilization of private savings through 
post offices. 


53. Reseat c/ 2 . The following research programme is proposed for the Sixth 
Plan. 

(i) National Transport Research Centre.— An allocation of Rs 30 mil- 
hon has been made for continuation of Research Studies in the fields 

of Road Transport, Railways and Civil Aviation during the Sixth 
Plan. 

(li) National Highway Research Institute.— It is proposed to establish a 
National Highway Research Institute at a cost of Rs 50 million to 
undertake research in highway design and construction. An allo¬ 
cation of Rs. 30 million is proposed for the Plan period. 

(iii) Research and Development in Railway.—An allocation of Rs. 50 
million has been made for Research and Development for increas¬ 
ing productivity of the Railways. 

(iv) Expansion of Telecommunication Research.—The existing reseaich 
facilities would be expanded for undertaking research on new tech¬ 
nology and on improvement of the existing facilities with an allo¬ 
cation of Rs. 40.0 million. 

54. Other Research Studies. —An allocation of Rs. 10 million has been made 
for undertaking feasibility and other planning studies as and when required, in 
different fields of transportation. 


55. To sum up, the development of transport and communications infra¬ 
structure claims an investment of about Rs. 83.5 billion out of the total Plan 
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outlay oi Rs. 490 bilta ft. « **■ « * £ 5 ” “"ilS 
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for the private sector 18 ^ This jLp is due to the new pol'cy 

billion only during the Fifth P . o£ road construction, tele- 

of the induction of a “ t reason the new1 res ponsibili- 

“::“erto t SgU. -o. - — * » public «ctor 
will have to bn ptepated to' pick up the slack. 

56. Investment in a medium term plan cannot 1^j^^dequltetehabiltotion. 
infrastructural gap accumulated over a °“ g ^ Plan does initiate a policy 

sr £ arr^rt ss — te „. ^ » 

perspective. 

. 57. The details of. financial, allocations and physical, targets are given m 

I and II respectively,. 


Annexures 


SI. Mo. 


Sub-sector 


Annexure I 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
■ FINANCIAL ALLCATIONS K83—88 


(Million Rupees) 

Sixth Plan 
Allocation 


I. Public Sector : 

1. Pakistan Railways 

2. Civil Aviation 

3. D.G. Ports and Shipping 
'4. National Highways 

'(a) Highways and Bridges (including traffic programme) 
(6) Major Bridges 
(c) Third Highway Programme 

5. N.L.C..- 


10,000 


6. F.W.O. 

7. Other Roads 

8. Roa<3s in Special Areas : 

(а) Azad Kashmir 

(б) Northern Areas 

(c) FATA . 

9. Road Transport : 

(а) Urban Transport 

(б) Inter-city Road Transport 

10. Research : 

(a) N.T.R.C. 

( b ) National Highway Research Institute 

(c) Others 

11. Communications : 

(a) T & T 

(b) S.C.O. .. *. • • • • 

(c) Post Office .. ». •. 


10,100 



12 Provincial Roads and Road Transport . 

(a) Punjab Roads * ‘ 

(b) Sind Roads .. ■ : 

(c) N.W.F.P. Roads 

(d) Baluchistan Roads 

13. Rural Roads . > 

Sub-Total (Public Sector) 


2,300 

1,720 

1,0651 

456 

2,100 

40,104 


II. Public Corporations : 

1. Roads 

2. Road Transport : 

(a) Urban Transport 

(b) Inter-city Transport ... 

3. .. 

4. P.N.S.C. 

5. Civil Aviation Authority .. 
6 Airlines .. 


5,000 


Sub-Total (Semi-Public) 

Total 


1,000 

1,150 

1,553 

3,000 

3,000 

2,720 

17,423 


57,517 
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Annexare I I 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
PHYSICAL TARGETS 


Major Programmes 


TARLFFIG 

I. Rail: .vcr 

... 

(a) Passenger 

-.V . 

(b) Goods 
H. Airlines : 

(a) Passenger 

( b ) Goods .. . .. 

III. Roads : 

(a) Passenger 

( b ) Goods . 

IV. Ports : 

(a) Liquid Cargo 

(b) Dry Cargo 

V. T & T : 

(a) Trunk Traffic .. 

(b) Telex traffic 

I. RAILWAYS : 

A. Track Rehabilitation : 

(0 Rail Renewals 
O’O Sleeper Renewals 
(m) Complete Track Renewals 
B. Rolling Stock : 

(0 Locomotive acquisition 
<?0 Rehabilitation of Locmotives 
(iil) Passenger Carriages & other Coaching 
Or) Wagons (Replacement work) 


Unit 

Sixth Plan 
Target 

- • MP Km. 

21,000 

• • MT Km. 

11,100 

• • MRP Km. 

■ • MRT Km. 

8,437 
(MP Km) 
404.8 
(MT Km). 

■ • MP Km. 

106,885 

• • MT Km. 

29,294 

.. Million tons. 

11.449 


12.915 

. - (Million Call) 

279 

-. —(Annual paid 
minutes in 
million). 

22.42 


(Kms). 100 

■ ■ (Kms). 200 

■ • (Kms). 470 

•• ( Nos )- 135 

•• (Nos). ns 

Vehicles .. (Nos). 440 

•• (Nos)- 300 
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II. T&T 
Telephone 

III. Post Offices 

IV Aviation : 

(/) Extensic 
tension. 


(if) Strengthening of Runways. 

•(,•/,•) Construction of Basic Aerodromes facilities 

V FIA : 

(0 Fokker F 27 
(») Being 720 
(iff) Boeing 707 
(Jv) Boeing 747 
(v) D.C. 10 

(Jv) Air Bus A 300 B4 .. 

Roads : 

(i) New const 
(//) Improvement. 

Road Transport : 

Buses (Procured/replaced).. 


.. (Nos). 

934,000 

.. (Nos). 

13,028 

(Nos). 

Const, of three 
major terminals 
at Karachi, 

Lahore and Is¬ 
lamabad im¬ 

provement of 7 
airports, 

augmentation of 
navigation and 
communication 
system and 

necessary infra¬ 
structure. 

Hazara division and Chi las. 

.. (Nos). 

One DC-10—30 
One Airbus 

A-300 B 4 and 

6 twin Engine Jet 
Aircrafts. 

.. (Rms). 

3,500 

,. (Kms). 

3,750 

o 

& 

47,330 






And He has (also) made the 
rivers subservient to you " 
Ibrahim 
(XIV— 32) 



CHAPTER 16 

IRRIGATION WATER: 
A DIMINISHING RESOURCE 


A large irrigation network covering 70 per cent of Pakistan’s agriculture is 
^potentially the most richest, asset possessed by the country. Its inadequate 
Utilisation is reflected m the present low average yields of the various crops 
grown m the country. In order to realize the full potential of this great asset, 
it is essential that, apart from improving agricultural practices, the irrigation 
systein itself % inpprtived, protected and extended by the public sector action and 
lat the private sector is encouragd to adopt more efficient irrigation practices. 


2. The two major sources of water availability, for irrigation are (i) surface 
wafer and (ii) groupd water. The surface water is derived from annual flow of 
the Indus and its western tributaries (Jhelum annd Chenab), whereas, the ground- 
water »s exploited ,by drawing water from, the ground reservoir by various 
methods, namely, .tubewells, open wells, karezes G, etc. The mean annual flow of 
the Indus, the Jhelum and the Chenab at their rim .stations is. about 133 million 
acre feet (MAF) based on 20 years average (1962-63 to 1981-82). Out of this, 
111 MAF (84%) flow during Kharij and 22 MAF (16%) during Rabi. The 
total annual designed capacity of the canal system is 180 MAF. In an average 
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river-flow year, the canal system delivers 101 MAF of water at canal-head, 
annually, 64 MAF in Kliarij and 37,5 MAF in Rabi. The laiest research has 
indicated that roughly 60% of the water is lost during conveyance and app tca- 
tion at various points viz., canals and distributaries, sanctioned watercourses, 
mnindam watercourses and fields. Taking account of the above losses, the 
average surface water availability at farm-gate during Khanj and Rabi comes 
to about 38.4 MAF and 22.4 MAF, respectively. 

3 These losses from the canal system, fortunately, are not permanent. 
At present, the irrigated plains of Indus Basin are underlain by an ex¬ 
tensive groundwater aquifer. Out of. 40 million acres (MA) underkun b 
groundwater, about 14 MA contain fresh groundwater with less than 1000 parts 
per million (ppm) total dissolved solids, about 5 MA have groundwater of 
moderate salinity with 1000 to 3000 ppm (2000 ppm m lower Sind) and 21 MA 
possess^groundwater of high salinity with more than 3000 ppm (2000 ppm in 
fower SM). The physical characteristifics of the aquifer are generally very 
favourable for large scale tubewe.l development. The aquifer mainly consists 
of soft alluvial layers of various textures which permit the extraction of ground- 
water This groundwater is exploited by both public and prtva.e tubewells. 

4 The main objective,..of the private tubewells is to increase the water 
availability for extending irrigation and supplementing the canal supplies. There 
are'two types of public tubewells, namely, Scarp Fresh Groundwater Tubewefls 
and Irrigation Tubewells. The primary aim of Scarp Tubewells is to recla m 
waterlogged lands by lowering the watertable and the secondary atm is to supple¬ 
ment cafial supplies for - increasing cropping intensity. In contrast. Irriga¬ 
tion Tubewells are installed by the provincial governments for irrigation purposes 
only The ratio of the electric and the diesel driven private tubewells is 2 . , 
while, all the public tubewells are electrically driven. 

5. Benchmark data relating to private and public tubewells is given below : 

Table 1 

Public and. Private Tubewells 


Type of Tubewells 


No. of Average Operating Delivery 

Tube- designed Effidency Losses 

wells capacity (/o) 

(cusecs) 


Estd. Total 
Annual Annual. 
Pumpag Punipage 
per 1 .W. (MAE) 
(A.F.) 


1. Private Tubewells •• 3,81,200 

2. SCARP Tubewells (FGW)12,608 

3. Public Trcig. Tubewells.. _ 1 2 3 ’ 569 , 

Tn+ol 1.95.377 


1.05 

20 

5 

145 

26.3 

2.0 

50 

15 

615 

9.4 

1.5/1.0 

50 

15 

416/307 

0.6 

z 

_ _ 

—. 

—- 

36.3 
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the eventual mcrease m operation and maintenance cost. 

(b) Almost all the irrigation channels of the system 

designed on the rem™ , Z y 316 u “hned and 

the result that canals can ^ non ' scourin g) theory with 
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linutation i» r‘ 6 * »“» 

® e UIUe] y water requirements of crops. 

maintenance. The major dUe ‘° lack of P ro P cf 

increasing gap between the irrigation charges col" 'tom th^f **” ^ ^ 
cost of maintenance. Usually the m .,- . d bom th e farmers and the 

and main canals with little or noiiin* '" nance uoget was s P en t on head.works ' 

msult that their carrying c^^LTT^ ^ ^ ChM > with the 

in the tail reaches. Long deferred maintena ,mMU ® hed dlIe t0 Slltati °n. especially 

frequent breaches in distributaries and minors toSi^gfS” a ';° resu]ted in 
the irrigation supplies. * a ng the fields and interrupting 


rr“ ~ 

irrigation water. For maximizine rr a requeiUly and ^mely application of 
would have to be removed. fa ^ SyStem 

curtailing the losses in the sanctioned water" L! 2 w ” laid °" 

provement and better maintenance through the W ter tc'” 5 im ‘ 

**? i" - •UtsL'tr rrrr * ,o ,ie 

10-daily basis. . . ® e ciop consumptive use on 

dnJthltdvirof^n' fctlJ nd by S the aS c n f" ***"* b *” 

astern and secondly on account ! f , a " d expanding, irrigation 

large losses in the Lv~Tf * **"*■« As a -suit of 

ever the years The latest SyS ^ ? enous waterlogging problem has occured 

within feet LSfe ShT 'T?** ^ 11 MA **> 5 MA 

within 10 feet Water table Tf “f® 0c ^ ber aud June , respectively. The area 
watertable depth dunng October and June is 23 MA and 23.0 
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MA respectively. The area having groundwater table within 5 feet depth is 
classified as disastrous area. 

10 The appreciable amount of salts which existed in the Indus Basin due 
to geologic formation of the basin, has increased since the introduction o 
irrigation According to some studies, nearly 16 million tons of salts are berng 
added to the soil and the groundwater annually. Accordmg to the latest soil 
survey (1977-78) by WAPDA, nearly 24% of the area surveyed has salme|sodic 

soils, 

11. The country is subjected to heavy flooding during the m °“ S0 ° n ' 
The existing flood protection arrangements are not adequate to ta e . n 
slaught of exceptionally high floods. It is estimated that such a 

damage, of R.- 4 fo « billion and inu.d,« « 

canal irrigated area. The flood protection programme is essent.al for pro ec g 
the existing infrastructure and providing reasonable security for mvestment m 

agricultural production. 

REIEW OF FIFTH PLAN 

12 The allocation for the Water Resources Development Sector in the Fifth 
Plan was Rs. 17.120 million. Of this, due to resources constramte. abou 16048 
million was actually spent, giving a percentage utilization of 92. Within tins 
total, a substantially larger amount was required for the essential repair ,s an 
ancillary works at the completed Tarbela Dam. This drastica y ie uce e 
availability of investment resources for the Drainage and Recamaion r 
gramme. The implementation of this programme was reduced by one-third u 
financial terms and by a little more than half in real terms. 

13. The sub-sector-wise allocation and expenditure of funds in the Fifth Plan 
is shown below : Tablb 2 

Financial Allocation and Utilization 


(Rs. Million) 


Sub-sector 


1. Tarbela/IBP .. 

2. Irrigation 

3. Drainage and Reclamation 

4. Flood Control 

5. On-farm Water Management .. 

6. Survey, Investigation.and Research 

7. Miscellaneous 




Allocation 

Expenditure 

2,289.0 

5,552 

4,375.5 

3,697 

6,702.1 

4,003 

1,794.9 

1,209 

767.1 

555 

899.4 

751 

... . 292.0 

_ — 

17,120.0 

15,767 


243 

84 

60 

67 

72 

63 
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sector' phyS ; M V ar8etS and COrreS P° ndin 8 achievements in the main sub- 
Plan, ^Jf Iementa,i ° n ° f P ^ r “ » the Fifth 

Tarb€la|IBP 

It : 'fcK 3t,' a i” P '*” “ 1“ '* “ “» »”«“ »I Pakistan. 

i, «J. S r T Ind “ B “” *«“»» pta 

Mega-Watts (MW A, ”'? R * b ' " PP ” “ d <“ P™™“' >o general 2100 

1”P'"“™ <* «* inflte <n» of 

The unchecked flow f * * central hitake gate of tunnel 2 got stuck 

--“rr-r s : rr 

0 f«v^irrr k i r re ?° observed ' xhe dama§ed p ° rti ° n 

r; - d - L““ r^rr 

strengthened bg addition,, ™ ” 

m“t ™„ g b "mels^Tnd V"m W '' T"* " d irrls * ,io " * ,,0TOi 

was observed thaf th ttir u • er near y seven months of operation, it 
4 were seriously ri 6 ^ Sm 3 ^ th<5 divide Wal1 between basins 3 and 

ing water through thTfe • “ I***? “ d ° sing t),e tunnels and releas- 

to" ^ s tzxlz ic i 97 t r iary spi!iways " wre 

programme the tunnekT ' r6pa,nng the damages under a crash 

, i , tunnels were agam operated in April, 1976. But, unfortunately 

“ t T ! *r, ““ 10 “» b ™' »> *. <1. w„el 5 

Whereas^ f ta t ” T? “** to SiDCe beeD °P erating satisfactorily, 
as, for basm 4, ft was dectded to convert it into a flip bucket. 

the .W;J h < P M 0b ' emS d ‘ d n0t end hSre - In August ^7, 1' was observed that 
he Servce Spillway exhibited undesired erosion which posed dancer to the safetv 

of the structure as a whole. The remedial works were constructed and the spd 

way was put to operation in 1980. Undesirable scour was also notiti inThe' 

MT-yrI 0 small Spi, ' Way - AS 3 prel!minaiy during 

M ’ . “ purs and a rollcre,e dyke were constructed. But unfortuna- 

,he ‘ p ' llw,> d “ ,i " s 1,79 '“ b “' d “* n~»,y «7„ Tk 

" T "* " d ” *»”» *— ™,U”'ed 

I ! 1 “» “» '» a uniform tel and capping „ „ ah 

« luck concrete Betide,. d» m ^ ban|o „„ ™ 

sides, upstream of the we,r. Further, during 1979-80, downstream face of the Dal 
Dora was excavated and porvided wtih 5 ft. thick concrete cover over the p^ 
ions where protects of exposed rock was deemed necessary. The upstream of 
the weir was also protected with 10 feet thick rollcrete. P 
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17. In September. 1977, a sinkhole on the upstream slope of auxiliary dam 

No 1 -was observed. It was feared that leaching and cracking of clay core had 
occured In order to study it in detail, an inclined seven feet diameter explora¬ 
tory shaft nearly 200 feet deep along the downstream face of the core was 
excavated After confirming that the clay core was qu.te safe, the shaft was 
backfilled. In the same area, two more sinkholes appeared which were treated by 

grouting and backfilling. 

18 During the Fifth Plan period, unexpected high expenditure on these works 
was responsible for creating a major distortion in the physical targets expected to 
b e achieved in other sub-sectors. Amongst the other IBP works, the implemen¬ 
tation work of the Mangla Watershed Management Project continues . 
Considerable progress was also achieved in the resettlement ol J?™ 0 ™ ^ 
due to the constrctnon of the Tarbela Dam. The total allocation to Tarbela/ 
IBP during the Fifth Plan period was Rs. 2,289 million but the actual expendrture 

Z of the order of Rs. 5.322 million or about 132o /o m0 re than its original 

» 

allocation. 


Water Availability 

19 Owing to sucessful implementation of surface and groundwater irriga¬ 
tion programmes, in the Fifth Plan, the target ^mg to the increase in water- 
availability was not adversely affected. At the end of the Fifth Plan.■ » 

101.49 million acre feet (MAF) of water was made available against a g 
102.90 MAF. The surface and groundwater availability at fanngate is given 

b6l0W : Table 3 

Surface and Groundwater Availability at Farm-gate ( MAF) 

----—-- ' c'.ftu-o\an Estimated Pe 

Source 


Fifth Plan Estimated Percentage 
Targets Achievements Achievement 


Surface .. 
Groundwater 


62.93 

39.97 


65.24* 

36.25 


Total 

* Canal withdrawal (Av. Annual Estimated) 
Water Course Improvement .. 

Small Irrigation Schemes 


102.90 


101.49 


104% 

91% 

99% 


60.81 MAF 
3.57 MAF 
0.86 MAF 


Total 


65.24 MAF 
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20. Completion of the Hub Dam was in lime for adding to the irrigation 
water availability within the Plan period. Completion of the Khanpur Dam in 
e^final year of the Plan would affect irrigation water supplies in the first year 
o the Sixth Plan. Under the On-Farm Water Management (OFWM) Programme 
about 2,877, water-courses were improved against the target of 8,668 water-’ 
cousres. These contributed about 0.43 MAF of additional surface at farmgatc 
by preventing water losses. In addition, under the “Crash Programme” of 
water-courses, about 60,300 watercourses were renovated. Improvement of water- 
couress and providing of Pucca Nukkas under the Crash Programme caused major 
increase m the water availability at farmgate. The increase in water availability 

due to this programme exceeded the Fifth Plan targets. 

21. Additional water availability from groundwater fell short of the' tolt 
because of low SCARP tubewell implementation due to inadequate resources 
The achievements of Private Tubewells could not be monitored rigorously 
owever, it is estimated that the plan targets have been substantially achieved 

1 523 srfplT 1 th M ab ° Ut 32 ’ 200 pfivatC ’ 579 public irri g a «on tubewells and 
,523 SCARP useable groundwater tubewells were installed. Out of 32,200 private 

tubewells, 5,800.tubewells were installed under the tubewell subsidy programme 

Groundwater contribution to water availability was as follows : 


Item 

Unit 

Fifth Plan 

Targets 

Achievement 

Percentage 

Achievement 

SCARP Tubewells 

Private Tubewells 

Public Irrigation Tubewells 

MAF 

M 

3.07 

5.87 

0.51 

0.94 

4.68 

0.17 

31 

80 

33 

je and Reclamation 

Total 

9.45 

5.79 

61 


22. The physical targets achieved during the Fifth Plan fell short of the 
targets envisaged in the drainage and reclamation sub-sector as shown below: 

■ : ' , • Table 4 

Achievements wider Drainage and Reclamation 
Province P * an Pargets Acbievements 


Punjab 

Sind 

-N.W.F.P. 


Total 


New % 

T.W, 

707 

25 

546 

27 

270 

98 

1523 

30 
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23. Tta <t«l» cuts in locution i» ^ PW" i “ “ “L^Tton- 

— .. to Tart* - csPlsto- «*». ~ 

falls in physical implementation, iucim charges £or a 

overhead charges for a reduced programme and hg 
protracted period, added to the problem. 

94 Tt was anticipated that about 7 MA would be given protection from 

r Rut onlv 214 MA were protected which comes to an 
waterlogging and salinity. But, only 414 ivi/v 

ahievement of 30%. 

Water Management 

25 The overall programme during the Fifth Plan was for 8,668 watercourses. 

,„ rvash Programme” of watercourse renovation was carried ou 
mainly 'in ^he Punjab which was not anticipated earlier. Details of targets and 
achievements during Fifth Plan are given below : 

Table 5 


Province 

Punjab 

Sind 

N.W.F.P. - • 

Baluchistan .. 


Watercourse 

Renovation 



Unit 

Targets 

Achievements 

Percentage 

Nos. 

5,759 

2221 

39 


1,595 

282 

18 

yj 

1,267 

337 

27 

» 9 

M 

47 

37 

79 

Total 

8,668 

2877 

33 




26 The Dilot On-Farm Water Management (OFWM) Programme was alio- 

JTo* in to Fifth PI... Th. open®... w« to. « n*» 
which was about 112% of the allocation. 

27 Progress on precision land levelling, was to the tune of 78,408 acres 

• ' . 1 , F fth Plan target of about 4,14,000 acres which showed an achieve- 
against the Fifth Plan target ot aoom ’ withdrawal of government 

ment of 19%. The progress was affected by the withdraw 

subsidy on lsnd levelling. 

Flood Control Protection 

98 Tn January 1977 Federal Hood Commission was constituted to look 

S SL, to plan pdoi 1719 »>«»» <“> < MCF > oI “ Bh m ' k 
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84 MCF of stonework, 77 miles long new bunds, 825 miles long existing bunds 
and 246 spurs were strengthened/constructed in all the four provinces. The 
province-wise details of completion are as follows : 

Table 6 


Flood Protection Works Completed 


Province 


Earth 

work 

Stone 

work 

Length 
of Mew 
bunds 

Length of 
bunds 
streng¬ 
thened 

Spurs 

Con¬ 

structed 

_ __ 


MCF 

MCF 

MILE 

MILE 

. No. 

Punjab .. 

.. 

447 

29 

75 

125 

21 

Sind 


1,200 

22 

—. 

700 


N.W.F.P. 

• • 

45 

25 

2 

— 

225 

Baluchistan 


27 

8 

—. 

_ 



Total 

1,719 

84 

77 

825 

246 


SIXTH PLAN STRATEGY AND OBJECTIVES 

29. For developing the Water Resources in the Sixth Plan, a three pronged 
strategy namely, Protection, Improvement and Extension of the irrigation system 
(PIE) is proposed. This includes firstly, protection of fertile lands and infrastruc¬ 
ture from the onslaught of waterlogging, salinity, and floods ; secondly, improve¬ 
ment in die existing ailing irrigation and drainage system ; and thirdly, extention 
of irrigation for achieving higher agricultural production. The principal objec- 
tives of the programme are as follows : 

A. Protection of land and infrastructure : 

(i) to protect the Tarblea Dam and the IBP works by quickly completing 
the repair and remedial works. 

(ii) to protect ■ fertile lands from waterlogging and salinity, by giving 
priority to the disastrous area having saline groundwater underneath. 

(m) to protect lands and infra-structure from floods by completing phase- 
I of the flood programme and by undertaking some portion of the 
Phase-II programme. 

(iv) to protect groundwater irrigation by replacing the deteriorated public 
tubewells. 

B. IMPROVEMENT of Existing Irrigation and Drainage System: 

(i) to improve the water delivery efficiency of canals and drains by 
remodelling. 
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(ii) to achieve equitable distribution of water by rehabilitating the existing 
irrigation and drainage system. 

(iii) to improve the overall working efficiency of the irrigation and drainage 
system by appropriate training of personnel and re-orgauizing tie 

institutional framework. 

(iv) to achieve optimal use of water by introducing command water 
management 

(v) to achieve high irrigation efficiency by reducing water losses through 
an accelerated ‘ On-Farm Water Management Programme 

C. EXTENSION of Irrigation and Drainage System : 

(i) to initiate new irrigation schemes in areas suffering from water deft- 

, ciency. 

(ii) to embark on construction of new medium-size reservoirs for 
increasing cropped acreage. 

(hi) to exploit groundwater by installing public tubewells in under- 
developed areas. 

(iv) to construct small surface irrigation schemes, check dams, inffiteratton 
gallaries, diversion weirs, delay action dams, flood irrigation schemes 
in FATA and Baluchistan. 

PROGRAMME 

30 A comprehensive programme has been prepared to implement the strategy 
for water resources development. An amount of Rs. 32,100 million has been 
allocated to the sector. Allocations made to the various sub-sectors are as 

follows : 

Table 7 


Sixth Plan Allocation for Water Resources 

(Rs. Million) 


Sub-sector 


Allocation Percentage 


1. Drainage and Reclamation 

2. Irrigation 

3. Flood control 

4. Tarbela/IBP 

5. On-Farm Water Management Programme 

6. Survey, Investigation & Misc. 

7. Research ■. 

. ' ' Total 


13815 43 

10919 34 

1867 6 

2,690 9 

1,060 3 

1346 4 

425 1 

32,100 


100 




been 3 draw^un a on r ! h i "* stm “ t . in the water sect01 '. ^ring the Sixth Plan, has 

P o«s Many of tie 1°" * ° f Various ^-tora. 

Oyer twoTfth 1 7^ Pr ° grammeS wiI1 conti ™e »> the Sixth Plan. 

i . J*. ° f the t0,al aIlocatlon ] s earmarked for drainage and reclamation 

sub-sector which constitutes the largest single sub-sector. Other sub-sectors ar 

7 S ® XPaDded t0 . eDSUre a C00rdinated and streamlined approach for achieving 
self-sufficiency and increasing export of food and fibre. 8 

... ^* e ex P en diture incurred on various sub-sectors during the Fifth Pl in 

■« — — -™ - 


Table 8 

Sub-sectoral Expenditure on Water Resources 
during Fifth Plan and allocations in Sixth Plan 


(Rs. Million)- 


Sub-sector 

Fifth Plan 
Expenditure 
(5978—83) 

Sixth Plan 
Allocation 
(1983—88) 

Percentage 

Increase 

Decrease 

1. Drainage and Reclamation 

4003 

13815 

245 

2. Irrigation 

3697 

10919 

195 

3. Flood Control 

•• 1209 

1867 

54 

4* Tarbela/IBP .. 

•. ~ 5552 

2,690 

r —152 

5. OFWM Programme .. 

555 

1,060 

91 

6. Survey, Invest. & Mtsc. "1 

i * * 

.. r 



7. Research , i 

• • J * * < • 

\ 751 

L 

1749 

133 

Total 

15,767 

32,100 

104 


33. Against a total increase in the Water Sector programme of 104 per cent 
drainage and reclamation programme is expected to increase by 245 per cent 
Irrigation programme would increase by 195 per cent. The relative share of 
Flood Control programme would increase and the Jarbela programme would b: 
halved in absolute sum, with major repairs completed. - ’ 


*w- 
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34 The allocations made in the Sixth Plan to various sub-sectors consist 
,» Rs ,1170 million (or ,ho on-golng programmes .ml Rg 15.930 
now projecis wind, give 51 pr cent and 49 per cent ol the total allocation 

respectively us detailed belowe . 

Table 9 

Status of Allocations 




(Rs. 

Million) 

Sub-sector 

Throw- 

forward 

New 

Projects 

Total 

---—■--—~ 

8,613 

5202 

13815 

I. Drainage and Reclamation 

5,489 

5430 

10919 

2. irrigation 


1867 

1867 

3, Flood Control 

1,289 

1,401 

2,690 

4 Tarbela/IBP ♦. 

60 

1,000 

1,060 

5. OFWM Programme . . •• 

473 

891 

1364 

1 6. Survey, Invest. & Misc. ( ... 

246 

139 

385 

7. Research 

__ 

„ _ — 

—. —- 


Total .. 16,170 

15930 

32,100 


Tarbela/IBP Works 

35. Appropriate importance has been given to this Buh-sector in the Sixth 
Plan The on-going works as well as all future possible new works of the Tab . 
Dam will be completed during the. plan period. Under the other Indus Basin 
works, the Mangla Watershed Management project will contmue,_Remodelhng 
existing canals, namely LCC and UJC as a consequence the TBP woks will be 
completed alongwith remaining works on the Chashma Barrage and e • 

Provision has also been made for a reservo,r maintenance facility project o up 
dated WAPDAh, operation and maintenance capabilities at Taibchi, Manga an 
Chashma with the assistance of World Bank and UK. 

36 An amount of Rs. 2,690 million has been allocated to this sub-sector, 
of which Rs. 1.465 million or about 54 per cent of total sub-sectoral allocation 
will be spent on the.Tarbela.Dam. About Rs. 780 million (29 per cent of tola 
works of existing canals, the Chashma Contract Claims, the Settlement and 
the Chashma Barrage,CJ Link,, etc. The remaining amount of Rs 445 million 
will be utilized by the new reservoir maintenance facility project, financed oy 
1RRD mid UK. 
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tion. 


IRRIGATION 

^ire irrigation sub*sector consists of ilnrfo - , 

« - .w'ii'.t. , sts ot surface and groundwater irriga 


Surface Irrigation 

newfextemLn tf V taSriil SU rem C d i? 831 ™ “ ac,licvcd ‘''rough reservoirs 

small schemes^ and com’mand *ater°management al p rehabil J* ation ' smali da ™- 

sion of each of the abdVe-components are dlW^S: ,mpr ° Vement ^ c "- 

Sadies .relating to Thai ' w,„ ' ' , 

Chohan, Sanjwal. Akhoa. and Dhok PgUp™ ~ ° • ' Schwan ' Manchor, 

conducting studies for the abovf reservoir demd 1 ^? 5 ^ Carried ° Ut ' Bcsidcs 

for,the Kalabagh Dam The ^ * • ’ d d feasiblllt y rc Port was prepared 

Sixth Plan andfsSd? ,,rTT n ' 0£ dliS ^ ^ COn “ in the 

because its major benefit would CZ^ZoT^ * * ^ 

- »” ,fa on 

northern storages on the Indus. The prognmm of ^ ” nel slora S cs and 
Chotiari and Mancha,- Reservoirs win f Sl ' rVey and ,nvcstl S atio ' 1 for 

H 1 i.Konhas beenmade4t^« , p ^ a ;r ,Ue ' A ""** ° f ^ 200 

*»•- - -»- 

w s 1 i p "st 8 i”rr ,e t - *** *»«. 

of SCARP VI Proiect t, ,v ant - e tIle remodelling component 
Plan, in all about 179S 1 expscted that at «>e end of the Sixth 

Punjab winch will benefit aioutU" MA* re ” , ° de,!ed * ** 

<w £T» z rr* 

, c) ■; r - —»«i * *r r„ £r- 

Lower Swat c mtn,<?n haV6 been allocaled for remodelling of the 
Lower Swat pmtal to provide additional water for meeting the 'all 
irrigation and reclamation requirements. 2 tbe * uli 

42. Canal Rehabilitation.—' Th- irrieatinn mri a • 
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total programme by 1984-85. The remaining portion of the P 10 g M ™ ne W ^ ld b ; 
covered by the new projects which would continue even beyond the Sixth Plan. 
With this consideration in view, a sum of Rs. 1,550 million has been provided 
in the Federal allocation and Rs. 674 million in the Provincial allocation 
(Rs. 350 million for Punjab, Rs. 216 million for Sind, Rs. 59 m.llom for NWFP 
and Rs. 48 million for Baluchistan) in the Sixth Plan. 

43 In addition to rehabilitation of civil works, it is also envisaged in this 
D r 0 ject to provide machinery and equipment to facilitate operation and main¬ 
tenance works in all the four provinces. The existing equipment fleets with 
the Provincial Irrigation Departments are imbalanced to varying degrees. 
Punjab and Sind have sufficient earth-moving capacity but lack in compaction 
capability. Practically, all the provinces are deficient in servicing and field main¬ 
tenance units All the provinces also need spare parts for rehabilitation c£ 
existing repairable equipment. Other facilities under the programme include : 
supply /replacement of machine tools, weed-cutting boats, and workshop budd¬ 
ings, where necessary. The above equipment will strengthen the capabilities of 
the Provincial Irrigation Departments to undertake the operation and main¬ 
tenance programmes efficiently. Under another component of the project, local 
as well as international training will be imparted to the officers and the statf. 


44. Small Dams.—Up till now, 17 small dams in die Punjab and 8 
in the NWFP have been constructed. With the construction of small 
dams in the Punjab, about 0.05 MA of land would be brought under 
irrigation in addition to providing facilities for drinking water and fish culture. 
A sum of Rs. 300 million has been provided in the Sixth Plan for the construction 

of 10 new small dams in the Punjab. 


45. In Hazara and Kohat Division of NWFP, where the sources of develop¬ 
ing surface water are limited, the construction of small dams is desirable. An 
amount of Rs 40 million has been provided in the Sixth Plan for the 
construction of 2 small dams in the NWFP. The area benefited by these 
small dams would be about 6,000 acres. 


46. In Sind Province, for the development of Kohistan area of Dadu and 
Karachi Districts, work on 3 small dams would be initiated during the Sixth 
Plan, for which an amount of Rs. 20 million has been allocated. 

47. Small Irrigation Schemes .—The small irrigation schemes in the less 
developed regions, such as Baluchistan, Federally Administered Tribal Areas 
(FATA), Azad Jammu and Kashmir (AJ &K), Kohistan and Northern Areas <NA) 
are as important as the integrated development of large irrigation systems in the, 
settled areas of the Indus Basin. The economic activity in the less developed, 
regions, by and large, depend on the development of small irrigation schemes. 
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.48.-At present, the Baluchistan province has 150 small irrigation schemes 
in .operation which, provide irrigation water to 0.5 MA. During the Sixth Plan 
period about 87 additional small schemes will be completed at a cost of Rs. 250 
million, which would supply irrigation water to about 0.61 MA of additional 
area. Of these as many 87 surface irrigation schemes will be planned and executed 
by the provincial Irrigation and Power Department, whereas 89 foreign funded 
schemes will be executed by WAPDA and the Provincial Irrigation. Agricultural 
Extension and Planning Departments. These small schemes would benefit the 
population of Humcmi Lora Valley , Zehri Sttb-basin, Killi Saifnliah Valley, Man - 
gocher Valley , Segi Area in Pi shin, Murgha Kibzui . Sibi, Dhaddar and Lora Lai . 


49. In FATA, nearly 0.059 MA were brought under irrigation at the end of 
the Fifth Plan. During the Sixth Plan period nearly 139 small surface irrigation 
schemes will be completed, which would irrigate an additional area of about 
0.04 MA. A sum of Rs. 290 million has been allocated for the implementation 
°^..lbe. .small surfacp irrigation schemes. The distribution of schemes among the 
various agencies of FATA has been based on the probability of water availability. 
The distribution will be : Mohmand 3 No., Khyber 1 No, Orakzai 13 No„ Kurram 
39 No., North Waziristan 21 No., South Waziristan 13 No. Bajaur 6 No. and 
F. R. areas 18 No., New identified Schemes 25 No. 


50. For the Northern Areas, an amount of Rs. 80 mliion has been kept in the 
Sixth Plan for the development of small irrigation schemes. It is expected that 
nearly 10,000 hectare new area would be brought under irrigated cultivation. 

51. A sum of Rs. 90 million has been allocated in the Sixth Plan to Azad 
Jammu and Kashmir. The main schemes included in the plan are : Andaral, 
Chakswavi, Khari, Sarawa-Panjera, Maruhl and Gorki Do pat fa irrigation 
schemes. Out of which four schemes would be completed during the plan period 
and about 19,700 acres would be brought under irrigation. 

52. Command Water Management.—The Command Water Management 
Programme is aimed at increasing the agricultural production and farmers income 
by improving the management of irrigation water in the canal command areas. 
A need, therefore, was felt for integrating the management of irrigation water 
at all levels within canal command. The programme was initiated in the Fifth 
Plan. Pilot projects, one in each province, at a cost of Rs. 10 million were 
carried out. 


53. The proposed project would initially cover 0.62 MA of cuUurble com¬ 
manded area, having 0.3 MA in the Punjab, 0.15 MA each in Sind and NWFP 
and 0.02 MA in Baluchistan. 

54. On the basis of results and experiences gained from the pilot project, (he 
programme would be extended to other areas of Pakistan. A sum of Rs. 280 
million has been provided for the project in the Sixth Plan, of which Rs. 150 million 
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will be for Punjab, Rs. 75 million for Sind, Rs. 25 million for NWFP and Rs. 30 
million, for Baluchistan. The Command Water Management Programme has 
been reflected as an item in the Water Resources Sector, but its whole expenditure 
would-be met from the allocation of the Agriculture Sector. 

Groundwater Irrigation 

55. The second largest contribution to the total water availability comes bom 
the groundwater reservoir. The sub-soil water is being exploited by the public 
SCARP, public irrigation and private tubewells. The SCARP tub swells form a 
part of reclamation and drainage programme and have been discussed xn a separate 
section. The public irrigation and the private tubewells are discussed below. 

56. Public Tubewells. —Under new tubewells, Baluchistan, FATA and 
NWFP are the main areas where public irrigation tubewells are installed. In 
the above areas, particularly Baluchistan, the small surface irrigation schemes arc 
mostly constructed to increase recharge rate of aquifers for enhancing discharges 
in karezes and tubewells. The following groundwater potential has been ascer¬ 
tained in Baluchistan on the basis of groundwater investigations carried out during 
the Fifth Plan and earlier : 

Table 10 


Groundwater Potential in Baluchistan 


Areas Investigated 


Surface 

Water 

Potential 

available 

(cusecs) 

Recommended 
Development Tubewells 
Level 
(cusecs) 

Sibi-Dhadar . . • • 


50 

50 

S) 

Loralai .. • • 

.. 

30 

?5 

43 

Human Lora 

. . 

28 

20 

2 ■» 

Zehri 

. . 

16 

10 

D 

Oita Saifullah 

.. 

35 

20 

43 

Mangochar ... . • - 


20 

10 

24 

Sigi Area 


- « — o 

10 

20 

Murgha' Kibiai .. 


25 

10 

20 


Total 

224 

155 

260 


57. A sum of Rs. 150 million has been allocated for exploration of grountl- 
—* water in the above areas during the Sixth Plan in addition to the substantial allo¬ 

cations Which’are being provided in the Special Programmes for these regions. 
The development and completion of 260 tubewells will provide sustained water- 
supply of about 155 cusecs to irrigate an additional area of 15,500 acres. The 
Baluchistan Irrigation Department and WAPDA would install 140 and 120 tube¬ 
wells respectively.*! : '' f 
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. f pi'Xl ■KXiE SL-r , h “ r <«»»»«» 

ssk—* *r suw,; iS » - 

and Kurrain Agency, 67 i,i North and South Waziristau and 36 in’fl . . ° kl 
are being investigated tiip a . 36 jii the aieas which 

ujg iiivcsugatea. me ground-water investigations in fata -n , 
nued during the Sixth PHn u . , t gdUons in ^ATA will be conti- 

will bs prepared for implementation “he ^ p,t* im ' W 

59. Replacement programme of tubewells — The SCAPP * 

started in the 1950s resulted in tt, • , . '-ARP piogi amine whicn 

^ d in tile installation of more thon to non ur t 

Wdls upto 1982-83. However, not all the SCARP . , h "J 2 ’ 000 P ubIlc tube - 
About 50 per cent of the tubewell ^ RR _ tubewells are m operation. 

iheir operado. h,a become “ ^7 ” " Ch ” fc “ 

problems, sorb If “ *T 

tzzjssss r kKi r * 
" '” b ‘“ 
s dectded by the Government that replacement of tubewells should initially 

inmlZ V r eraI Pr ° gramme ° f Drain ^ e a “d Reclamation. AtoS 
Provincial """ ^ ^ ° Ut * *• respective 

tjj f?' DlllJng ,be S,xth Plan - !1 uiodest provision has been made under the 
. ‘ ?!°^ an ’ me t0 com P Iete the replacement of the initial phase About 254 
tubewells wtl, be replacd' in the Punjab and 123 in Sind. Another rep aceme^ 

programme of SCARP tubewells during the Sixth Plan period will be caiS 

wells^ ft r C ’ aI G ° Vernmems - In this programme about 750 and 60 tnbe- 
we ..will be replaced in the Punjab and Sind respectively. An amount of Rs 325 

— * — ~ 

6}. Private Tubewell Subsidy.. -Private, tubewells have played an important 
role in the exploitation of fresh groundwater. To further encourage installation 

i:r; ^ CW t' lhC G0W,nment ,aunclled a TubeweI > s “«f Programme 
. ./. 1972-73. Tlie capacities of tubewells under the programme vary from 
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0.5 to 1 cusecs. Upto 1982-83. an amount of Rs. 211.6 million has been 
given to the fanners as subsidy, against which 19,433 tubewells have been in- 

stalled. 

' ■ 62. Under the proposed programme for Sixth Plan, a total amount o 

Rs.-102 million has been allocated for installation of 8,195 tubewells. Of 
these, 7,450 tubewells will be installed in the Punjab, 530 in Baluchistan and 215 
in NWFP. The year-wise installation of private tubewells und»-r subsidy pio 
gramme in various provinces and the amounts proposed to be disbursed, are 

tabulated below : Xable u 

Sixth Plan Tubewell Subsidy Programme 


Year 


1983- 84 

1984- 85' 
1985^86 
1986487 
19,87*88, 


Total 


Alloca¬ 

tion 

Punjab 

(Rs.M) 

T.W. 

N.W.F.P. 

(Rs. M) T.W. 

Baluchistan 
(Rs. M)T.W. 

14 

12.81 

1200 

0.37 

25 

0.88 

70 

17 

15.44 

1350 

0.44 

30 

0.96 

80 

20 

18.30 

1500 

0.58 

40 

1.32 

100 

24 

21.57 

1600 

0.68 

50 

1.84 

130 

26 

23.8S 

1800 

0.93 

70 

2.00 

150 

. 202 

92.00 

7450 

2.00 

215 

7.00 

530 


Tube- 

wells 

(Nos.) 

1795 

1460 

1640 

1780 

2070 

8195 


63. In addition to the above Federal allocation to the Provinces, an equal 
amount of money will be allocated by each province. The total allocation for 
subsidy programme, in die Sixth Five Year Plan will, therefore, be Rs. 202 
million. Per tubewell subsidy has been increased due to higher cost of tubewell 
installation in recent years. Subsidy would be provided in related areas, where 
private tubewells are expected to be installed without such encouragement. This 
is part of an overall programme of 25,000 private tubewells which is to be dis- 

cussed latter. 


Drainage and Reclamation 

64. Since the advent of canal irrigation, the Indus Basin has experienced an 
adverse effect on its water and salt balance. The first salinity control and recla¬ 
mation project (SCARP) was initiated as lale as 1950, 

*d65/In‘the Fifth Plan, the strategy was to give priority to the affected area 
having useable gr'oundwater. This strategy was adopted due to four major 
reasons ; ' firstly, it was thought that reclamation of this area would improve 
the net income of the farmers and it would be possible to reclaim the area under¬ 
lain by saline groundwater by transferring the part of the burden of reclamation 
to the private sector by increasing the water-rates in the completed SCARP 
areas; Secondly, the reclamation projects in the usable groundwater zones 
had' a higfer economic benefits than the projects in the saline groundwater zone. 
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^ hirdly, these projects being less expensive were expected to give protection to a 
arger .area than the. project in the saline zone. Lastly, the projects in the usable 
zone were expected to increase the water availability which was supposed to sup- 
p ement the canal supplies for increasing the cropping intensity and for leaching 
c excess salts from the affected soils. 

water tv!l 1 !tTn i rf 0 ! ,JeC u Ve ° f ** Accelerated Programme was to stabilize 
strategy and ' w ^ ‘k?*' RecIamatlon projects were prepared with the above 
fo tle tn ? t 0b]< f IV ® m View - tetead of confining the project’s bouudaries 
has - f ^ ^ 6rtable depth c °ntour, the project areas were designed on the 
sis of gross areas, and, in one case the whole of doaba was considered as 

tion rnStsT F ’ iDStead ° f ‘ reating SCARP P ro J ects a * pure reclama- 

«on projects, these were treated as the over-all agricultural development projects. 

23 5 l A r rd "’ 8 t0 the laleSt (I980 ' 81 > surve y conducted by WAPDA, nearly 
M8 MA nlT C6Ilt ? CA) haVC water - ,able wifhi « 10 feet depth, whereas', 

taWe ^fhin 5 f t fY ^ ^ M 04 of CCA > k™ water 

of42 2AfAf fePth M th<S m ° nthS ° f ° Ct0ber and June respectively. Out 

by Se^n1n^rAPp“7 anded near,y 7 6 MA < 18 P« «*) are covered 

TuZells rTs^ t g 11,200 a " d 1260 FreSh and Sa,ine Groundwater 

Tubewells respectively and a network of open and tile drains. 

control 'in'tr7' e,ed the Waterlo ^"g in no way, under 

MA (72 per cent YccaY ^ °” 8mal dftflnitlon of waterlogging, nearly 5 
mnnth Y u f ° CA) waterlogged (water-table within 5 feet during the 

WiO, limited * £ 

mammia the’water-tibl! at"^ fclt b demh lbl rt has'V^f *° 1 °'t er and 
concentrate th» , depth - Tt has therefore been decided to 

described as *° ^ “* “ ““ “ * 

crODDhm I inter,! e r raIly u a8rCed Wh ' Ie consider * n S the water availability and 

shoufd he in f’t ’p* 8 C0UIltry ' 1116 raaximuin desirable depth of water-table 

ZuM L c „ ,°7 SCh ° 01 ° f ‘ h0Ught ar ^ ed disastrous area 

depth A econd "h T enVeI ° Ped area havi " 8 °- 5 feet water-table 
depth. A second school advocated that the area, having water-table within 5 

' Se dtlouTailf^ bC C ’r ified 38 diSaS ' r0US «"• A group defined 
All Z ZZ sTh . area 18 0 -5 feet Wa,eMabIe de Pth during summer. 
definT T 7 h §aVe C ° 8ent rcaSOns for the a doption of their respective 

concept k l f r‘ r0US arCa ' ApPr ° Ximale disastrous area according to each 
concept is as follows : 


Envelope concept 
Winter concept 
Summer concept 


34 M.A. 
32 M.A. 
5 MA, 
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But the definition of the third group was adopted, as it was felt that wi 
lhe limited resources at our disposal it would not be possible to reclaim even th 
disastrous area defined by the school of thought 

70. While considering the above facts, a a PP roa ^ df ^ ^ te . 

problem of waterlogging and salinity hasbeen.chalkedout 
gies for controlling waterlogging and salmity during the Sixth Plan period 

(i) instead of reclaiming large gross commanded1 areas,fe'et tp* 
laid on the disastrous area where water-ta e is 

in summer. 

(ii) The disastrous area would be divided into four_parts^ na ^’^ a 
under completed SCARPs, area under ongoing SCARPs, are 

new SCARPs and the remaining area. 

(iii) Most of the on-going projects in Fresh Ground Water (FGW) zone 
would be completed as originally conceived. 

(ivl Priority would be given to the areas underlain by SGW on the bads 
of productivity of land, types of crops grown, density of population 

and rate of rise of water-table. 

(V) The reclamation of FGW zone where cultivation of crops is possible 
would be left to the private sector. The private sector would be 
encouraged to instal tubewells by providing closely spaced electric 
grid, advancing loans and giving tubewell subsidy. 

(vi ) An effort would be made to improve the efficiency of the existing 
} and new open drains by launching a programme of construction of 

field drains through the Provincial Agriculture Departments. 

(vii) As against straight line pattern of tubewells along canals and dis- 
1 tributaries, the tubewells during the Sixth Plan, would be located 

acdording to the position determined by analog /digital computeis 
so that water-table in the entire area under the SCARP is maintained 

at the design depth. 

71 The break-up of the total disastrous area, underlain by different quali¬ 
ties of water, expected to be reclaimed in the various provinces during the Sixth 

Plan period is summarised below. 


Completed S CARP s 
Ongoing SCARP’S 
New SCARP s .. 


Area MA 
1.17 
0.96 
0.75 
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72, The disastrous area is not expected to exist in the completed SCARPs. 
owever, its occurrance may be attributed to the following reasons : 

(i). Early deterioration of tubewells and delay in their replacement. 

' (ii) Low pumpage of tubewells due to lack of operation funds. 

(iii) More than average diversion of canal water from 1979-80 to 1981-82. 

(iv) More than average effective rainfall. 

. (y) Conversion of non-perennial canals into perennial canals. 

■ \M S-5% e “™P leted . SCARPs - “early 4.42 MA of disastrous area is under- 
• V y ^ area exists m P atches mainly in Sind. Reclamation of this 

• e .‘ r° U >? unjustifiable firstly, due to uneconomical implementation of pro- 

is di a 0 Lou SCatt ? d " ^ SeC ° ndly ’ dUe t0 itS classification 

owin t , ea : 1 18 ex P ected tte extent of this area would decrease 

owing to completion ctf surrounding SCARPs and normal weather conditions. 

hfer, this arch would be reclaimed by adoption of better water management 
prac ices or w ich appropriate funds have been provided under the OFWM pro¬ 
gramme In addition, the excess storm-water would be drained to the nublic 
surface drains through field drains constructed by the private sector under the 
supervision of Provincial Agriculture Departments. With the above strategy it 

is expected that 0.42 MA of disastrous area underlain by SGW would be re 
claimed. " ^ 

74. The extent of disastrous area underlain by FGW having water table 
within 5 feet depth in various provinces is given below : 

Tablb 12 

Disastrous Area with Water Table within 5 ft. 


Province 


(Million Acres) 
Summer Winter 


Punjab 

Sind and Baluchistan 

n.\V:f;p.' 


Total 


0.558 ' 

0.149 

0.039 

0.746 


1.090 

0.443 

0.049 

1.582 


75. The above area would be reclaimed by adopting the following strategies : 

(i) Installation of tubewells by private sector through credit and subsidy 

facilities. 
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' (ii) Encouraging the private sector to install tubewells by providing close 
electric grid through the public sector. 

(iii) Disposing excess rain-water to the public drains through field drams. 

(iv) Reducing seepage of water through OFWM programme. 

76 While adopting the above strategy, nearly 25,000 private tubewells would 
lb. wane aaup s tubewells would be installed 

be installed m this area. Out of this, nearly e,iv 

, nrfw the subsidy programme for which an amount of Rs. 202 million has 
allocated in the Sixth Plan. The remaining tubewells would be mstalle t ougi 
cS facilities which would be extended by the Agriculture Development Baric 
dl tart h*. in «WW« » th. above lose electric g„d would 
In the Eneigy Mo. under «»1 eleciriaction progrmme 

77. In the on-noing SCARP., out ol 2.2 MA, A. 1 MA 
nous area. The distribution of disastrous area for the ongoing SCARP gi 

below: 

Table 13 

Distribution of Disastrous Area for the Ongoing SCARPs 


Province 

Punjab 

Sind 

N.W.F.P, 


Total 


Disastrous Area, M.A. (Summer)^ 
~ FGW ~ ~~ SGW Total 

0.28 

0.19 

0.47 

0.08 

0.37 

0.45 

0.04 

— 

0.04 

0.40 

0.56 

0.96 


78 An amount of Rs. 8613 million has been allocated to the ongoing pro¬ 
jects. A strict control would be exercised during the Annual Dcvelopment Pro- 
grammes so that the emphasis does not shift from the reriamat.on of hazardous 
area to the other area having, more than 5 feet water table depth. The major 
ongoing projects are : Punjnad Abbasia and Lower Recbna Remaining m 
Punjab • Left Bank Outfall Drain (Core Programme), East Khairpur Tile • 
R«h P«h Groundwaier and Ohood iu Siud, ^***»£££ 
NWFP- The onfily project in Baluchistan. will be phase ...... 

Drainage Project. 
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79. Nearly 0.75 MA can be classified as disastrous area in the new projects. 
Details of these areas are given below: 

Table 14 


Distribution of Disastrous Area for the new SCARPs 


Province 


Disastrous Area M.A. (Summer) 

FGW SGW Total 

Punjab & A.K. .. 


0.17 

0 .U6 

0.23 

Sind & Baluchistan 


— 

0.51 

0.51 

, N.W.F.P. , 


0.01 

- 

0.01 


Total . 

0.18 

0.57 

0.75 


80. projects have been, located in such a manner that they may give 
.protection to- maximum disastrous area. An allocation of Rs. 5,202 million has 
.beerunade to the new reclamation projects for reclaiming 0.75 MA of disastrous 
area. About 15 new projects will be undertaken 7 in Punjab 4 in Sind, 3 in 
I4WFP and 1 in Baluchistan). In Azad Jammu and Kashmir there will be one 
new project.,, In addition to the traditional projects, provision has also been made 

. fpr the study of transferring SCARP tubewells to the private sector under the 
SCARP transition progr amm e. 

81. A total allocation of Rs. 13,815 million. Rs. 13,500 million Federal 
component and Rs. 315 million Provincial component has been made to the 
Accelerated Programme of waterlogging and salinity control. This being mainly 
a federal programme undertaken on behalf of the provinces, the major allocation 
is shown under the federal programmes. The allocation to the provinces, 
as directed by National Economic Council has been made in the' propor¬ 
tion of 43 : 43 : 14 for Punjab, Sind and NWFP respectively. The allocation 
for one project each in Baluchistan and Azad Jammu and Kashmir, being rela¬ 
tively'very small; is reflected in overall allocations for Sind and Punjab respectively. 

82. The physical targets expected to be achieved during the Sixth Plan are 
given below: 

Fresh Groundwater Tubewells .. .. .. .. 2,488 Nos. 


Saline Groundwater Tubewells 
Surface Drains 
Tile Drains 

Replacement of Tubewells 
Gross Area Covered •• 

■' :r T)i’s&slr'6u Area Protected 


.. 1,824 Nos 
.. 3,065 Miles. 
.. 8,381 miles. 

.. . 1,187 Nos* 
.. 5.3 MA. 

2.88 MA. 
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Flood Control' and Regulation 

83. The flood damages during three years (1973, 1975 and 1976) amounted 
to about Rs. 20.0 billion particularly for the agricultural sector and the rural'infra¬ 
structure. Uncontrolled floods pose a threat to the economy in general. 

84. Until 1976, the affairs of flood control and protection remained the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Provincial Governments. Persistent stringency of the Provinces 
did not allow construction of flood protection works adequately. The annual allo¬ 
cations remained too low to even maintain, remodel or strengthen the existing 
works appropriately. No flood control-cum-protection plan was formulated at 
the national level. 


85. Government of Pakistan constituted a Federal Flood Commission in 1977 
and took over the responsibility of new flood control protection in all the four pro¬ 
vinces. The National Engineering Services (Pakistan) Ltd. (the Consultants engaged 
by the Federal Commission) prepared National Flood Protection Plan which 
proposed planning strategies and objectives, recommended improvements in flood 
management, evaluated flood protection priorities, and suggested investment sche¬ 
dule and programme for ten to twelve years, from 1978 to 1990. They recom¬ 
mended an investment of Rs. 6,317 million for the programme, of which Rs, 1,767 
million was for the Fifth Plan, Rs. 3,000 million for the Sixth Plan and Rs. 1,550 
million for the first two years of the Seventh Plan. 

86. During the Fifflh Plan the Federal Government allocated Rs. 1,767 mil¬ 
lion for flood works, but the actual releases amounted to Rs. 887 million (50 

per cent). 

87. In the Sixth Plan ; period the pace of work will have to be accelerated to 
meet previous shortfall and to achieve the goals as projected in the National 
Flood Protection Plan. With the streamlining of the procedures and a break¬ 
through in the Fifth Plan, the works have gained momentum. 


88. With 1 the funds allocated to the Flood-Control Programme in the Sixth 
jplan, the physical achievements, namely, earth-work and stone-work, will be 
1,600 million cubic feet (MCF) and 60 MCF respectively. About 900 miles of 
Flood Protection Bunds would be strengthened/constructed. The vulnerable 
reaches of the embankments would be strengthened with an armour of stone Ditch¬ 
ing. Remodelling of a number of barrages and bridges would be initiated for 
uafe passage of flood flows. Studies relating to better understanding of the flood 
management would be carried out 
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prov^^^“^/ eS ° Ur - - tar S els ainon S various 

Table 15 

Fl°°d Control Programme during Sixth Plan 


Agencies 

Earth work 

Stone-work 

Remodelling of 
ges. Bridges ei 
Feasibility Sti 
Consultancy 
(Million Rs, 

Qtv. 

MCF 

Amount 
Mill. Rs. 

Qty. 

MCF 

Amount 
Mill Rs. 

Federal Area 

200 

120 

5 

38 

' • - 

Punjab .. 

600 

360 

- 15 

M2 

212 

Sind 

500 

300 

15 

112 

170 

Baluchistan 

50 

30 

5 

38 


N.W.F.P. 

150 

90 

15 

112 


FATA DC & AJ &K 

100 

60 

5 

TO 


Feasibility c Jud j cs 




O 0 



___ _ _ 




.10 

Total .. 

1600 

960 

60 

450 

TQ7 


Bnrra Total 
^ c - alloecc- 
jdfes tf'ons 
e]c - (Mill R S .) 


158 

C84 

582 

68 

202 

98 

10 

1802 


90. While preparing the Flood Protection Programme for the Sixth Plan 
maximum opportunity for employment of manual labour has been considered’ 

ue regard has also been given to the mechanical earth moving- capabilities of 
.he provinces^ Owing to the above considerations the maximum quanfifa o 
earth-work and stone-work has been kept at 1,600 MCF and 60 MCF respectively. 

Wafer Management 

91. The Tndus Irrigation System has over 87,000 number of watercourses 
which command nearly 34.5 MA of culturable area. Each watercourse draws 1 

J cusecs of water from a canal distributary or minor through an outlet (mogha) 

lut 35 'f ' ? P m‘ h ty •°. 1 "! gate a " aVerage are ° f 400 cres (<*>*) covering 
about 35 farms. The imgahon water is applied to the fields, by the farmers 

according to weekly time rotation (ynrabaudi) which is based on the d 

holding of each farmer. Water from the outlet flows in the Government Water 

course (sarkan *fcrf) and is diverted in the farmers watercourse UalTa 

khil) by constructing a small ear.h dam across the Government watercourse a. 

t e junction (mdcM. Further, the water is diverted to the farmer's field by cutting 

tlta bank of the farmer’s watercourse. The Government is responsible for the des J 

and the layout of the Government watercourse and location of the rnkkaT- 

whereas theTarmers are responsible for the construction and maintenance of ali 

types of watercourses. But unfortunately the farmers failed to maintain the 
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watercourse due to lack of cooperation among themselves and inadequate 
cal assistance provided to them by the Government. .Consequently, the del.very 
efficiency of the watercourses dropped considerably. Extensive field surveys mdi- 
STt out of the total 60 per cent losses, about 35^10 per cent o fw 
entering the water-course is lost during its conveyance. These ^onaHy 
losses not only created water shortage for .crops, but also gave 
logging and salinity. 

92 In collaboration with the USAID, a pilot On-Farm Water Management 
nroiect was prepared by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture and executed by 
the Provincial Agriculture Departments. The project essentially conrpns 
improvement of watercourses with about 10-15 per cent lining and 
40 concrete control structures (pucca iiukkas) per wa eicourse^ , ’ 

training of personnel and precision land levelling was also included. The farmers 
Sd a,f manual labour, while the Government provided material and tech¬ 
nical assistance. The achievements and the targets of the pilot project are 
compared below : 



Ta rgets 

Achievement 
Upto June 
1981 

Watercourse improvement (Nos.) 

.. ~~ 1,530 

1,316 

74,857 

Precision land levelling (Acres) 

4,31,830 


Field Teams (Nos.) .. 

70 

56 




93 Though the achievement fell sohrt of the physical targets, yet the project 
achieved its major objective of creating realization among the farmers, the unpor- 

ot to programme. Bern*., ,he minj pemnoe, tor,he 
gave impetus to the programme. Although the precision land levelling has great 
advantages, it failed to pick up popularity among the farmers mainly due to 
ffigh cost The Punjab Government, in order to reap the benefits quickly, launched 
a Crash Programme under which heavy cleaning, resectioning and realigning 
of the watercourses, through farmers’ labour was envisaged. Cooperative societies 
wfcre organized for getting loans from the banks for the ms:allat.on of puua 
nnkkas However, because of some technical problems and lack ot credit facili¬ 
ties the' programme suffered from initial set back, but soon recovered. Under 
the Crash Programme, more than 52,000 watercourses were improved by July .982. 
The pilot project and the Crash Programme created such a realization among the 
fanners that the On-Farm Water Management became highly popular. The 
farmers are taking active interest and initiate requests for considering their active 

participation in the programme. 
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. 94 After success of the Pilot Project and the Crash Programme, modified 
Projects were initiated 1 with the assistance of the World Bank, Asian Pevelopment 
Bank ^nd.others. The details of these projects-are given below; 


Table 16 

Watercourse Improvement and Cleaning 



Punjab 

Sind 

N.W.F.P. Baluchistan 

Total 

Watercourse improvement (Nos) 




1 " *“ ■ ■ ■ 

IDA/IFAD 

ADB 

Watercourse cleaning (Nos) 

1,500 

800 

360 

— 

O O 

1 

1 

2,065 

1,250 

IDA/IFAD : A ■ .] , ■ 

* . 12,000 : 

2,100 

1,200 1,200 

‘ 16,500 


95, These ongoing projects will extend upto the. r first .two yearsof.the.-Sixjh 
Plan. It is expected that 1,700 watercourses will be improved under ..therAbpve 
programmes, Out of 1 this* 1,090 watercourses;will improved in ; the 'Punjab;- 238 
in Sind, 349 in : NWFP and 23 in Baluchistan. . .. . 


. ]96i. The; tempo,} of jth^r,Crash. .Programme, .will, be. main mined by improving 

20,000 watercourses in a period of two years, of which 18 J00 will'be improved 
tn the Punjab, 900 in Sind, .and 500 each in NWFP and Baluchistan. 

1 97. In addition toi the. above programmes, full .improvement {installation,of 

pucca nukkas and lining) will, be completed on .8000 watercourses which, would 
have already been partially improved under, the Crash Programmer ..... , 

98, An allocation of Rs. 1,060 million has been made to die provincial 

;. On-Farm. Water Management Programmes. v The allocations ’ are summarised 
.. below : .‘ ‘ '* ; ‘ = • : ' ; '• ■ > • " ;• l■ :i r 


, ' ; TABLB 17 



Allocations 

For The OFWM Programme 

(Rs. Million) 

Provinces 


Regular 

Crash Improvement Total 

of Crash 

: ; Punjab ' i.' \ 

*• « 1 ‘ ♦ 4 

.. • -105’ 

.53 

•• ■: 1582. ,.740 

’ Sind ; : - 


14 

3 

131 r . .!. ’■■I 48 

... NWFP .. 


48 

.1.5 r 

25.5': V' ’75 

Baluchistan 

... , ... 

. - 3 ' 

1.5 

■ . 32 J « ' 3y 

Federal Cell 

... , . 

" - ^ — 


gQ 
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99- The On-Fann Water Management Programme will add 2.05 MAF'to 
1 * ; dter ; availabiiiity at the end 'of the Plan. The increment in water availability 
due to various types of Gn-Farm Water Management Projects are given below . 


Types of projects 


Watery Availability (MAF) 




Regular Improvement ^ 

. Crash Improvement ♦« * * " 

Regular Improvement of Crash — 

Total 


0.25 

1.04 

0.76 

2.05 


• 100 The Water Users Associations are concieved as a mechanism for creat¬ 
ine a cooperative framework for improvement of watercourses. Necessary le¬ 
gislation has been promulgated by the provinces for the purpose. Under too*, 
ordinances,-association of the farmers on watercourse can be formed as a cor- 
oorate body with the powers to hold property, enter into contracts and carry 
out other legal proceedings. The primary purpose of these associations is to 
improve and maintain the watercourses. The secondary purpose of the association 
is to perform other functions that relate to obtaining of other agricultural input. 

101 During the Sixth Plan, it is apprehended that the capacity for imple- 
mentation of such a large on-farm water-management programme may be beyond 
the capacity of Provincial Agriculture Departments. These agencies have a 
limited P number of trained field teams that can be organized for supervising tie 
task of improving about 2,000 watercourses per year. Even the on-going pro¬ 
posed dial the services of the Provincial Irrigation Department which have elu¬ 
sive trained field staff may be utilized for undertaking the additional work load 
In addition the Local Government Institutions with the necessary supply of 
Zipowrr. could , 1*0 ^cpcourcgcd <« P-'*^ - “P 
•he activities in the field. 


Survey, Investigation and Miscellaneous Programme 


102. This sub-sector comprises the survey and investigation programme 
undertaken by the Federal and the Provincial Governments. In order to utilize 
tullv the available surface and groundwater for the development of Indus Basin 
and other less developed areas, extensive surveys and detailed investigations arc 
' proposed to be carried out during the Sixth Plan. The Federal Survey and 
investigation Programme will be undertaken by three agencies “ a “ ely, WA ’ 
- Pakistan Meteorological Department (PMD) and Survey of Pakistan (SOP). 
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Their programmes are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

103. The WAPDA undertakes surveys and investigations of not only thos - 
projects which are implemented by it, tat also the projects, which are to be 

plemented by the prpymces. Previous efforts made by WAPDA are given in 

dehul elsewhere Durmg the Sixth Plan.. WAPDA will undertake detailed in- 
vestigations m the following major fields. 

(0 Planning and project preparation of main-channel and off-river stor¬ 
age, particularly Thai, Manchar and Chotiari. 

(n) Water resources development arid management planning in Baluchis- 
tan and NWFP. 

(iii) Improvement of existing hydro,net and river-flow forecasting and 
warning systems. 

(iv) Monitoring of SCARPs’ to cover 13.6 MA with greater density of 
observation points. 

104. The PMD provides data and information relating to agriculture, me- 
teoro ogy, evil aviation, weather and climatic forecast. The existing observa- 
tional network of th,s agency consists of 78 First Class Observatories, 32-Aero- 
Met. Stations 52 Upper Air Station, 33-Forecasting Met, Offices, 8 Weather 

u verilance Radars 56 Telecomm, facilities, 19 Remote Recording Stations, 
Flood Forecast,ng/Waming Centres, 12 Seismic and Geo-megnetic observa- 

™, S ’ 8r0 ' et ,. Stations > 3 Air Pollution Stations and an Institute of Met. 

and Geophysics which provides training facilities. During the Sixth Plan, the 

agency wi update and modernise its data collection network by installing Satel- 

and w 6 ,, ’ WeathCr Surveil lance Radar, Pilot Balloon Observatories 

tahlichm ™ pf ° Ve lts te emetric network. The on-going programmes include cs- • 
tablishment of remote recording equipment at 10 airports, provision of addi- 

honal meteorological faciUties in Northern Region, establishment of Agro-met 
Centres, Weather Surveillance Radar, establishment of Pilot Balloon Observa. 

° r ‘ eS n a n f ™ Pr ° Vemen ‘ 0f i,s Instilute of Meteorology and Geophysics along- 
w, h Data Process,ng Centre at Karachi. Some of the new projects are Pilot 
Balloon Observator.es, Back-up Radar at Flood Forecasting and Warning Cen¬ 
tres, Aero-nautical Station, Weather Surveillance and Wind Finding Radars and 
umercial Weather Prediction Schemes. . An amount of Rs. 128 million has 
een allocated for programmes of the Pakistan Meteorological Department. 

105. The SOP provides the basic topographic and contour surveys for plan¬ 
ning development projects. As part of its multipurpose survey activities it re¬ 
quires 1,200 Geodetic survey marks all over the country. It has so far estab- 
ts ed 841 survey marks and the balance, will.be installed during the Sixth Plan 
period. A provision, qf Rs. 20 million has been made , for programme of the 
Survey of Pakistan. .The programme is indicated below. 

(a) Multipurpose geodetic survey marks in which remaining 359 geodetic 
survey marks wii! be installed. 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Construction of' Astrdhdihical Observatory which will be located at the 
proposed Training Survey Institute in Islamabad. 

Establishing remote sensing and doppler survey facilities. Under this 
on-going scheme, procurement of doppler satellite position fix sets and 
remote sensing techniques are planned. 

S»..., training institute—Tbe W to « W«~ 
tablisbment (or giving wining in so,.tying tectato 
with proper equipment will be established in Islamabad. 

Miscellaneous—This includes construction of drawing hall labora¬ 
tory at Islamabad, construction of directorate for southern region 
Karachi and construction of office building at Rawalpindi. 

106 In FATA, survey and investigation for surface and groundwater schemes 

undertaken’ in the 12 Tribal Agencies. In the to**, 

eys and detailed investigations • are proposed for survey 

tent and drainage schemes, .These: will be concentrated in the upland areas 

f the Punjab Miscellaneous.: schemes in the Punjab include 

ihvsfeal infrastructure facilities,', improved; telegraph and telecommunicate 

adlities for the irrigation system,and provision/improvement of buildings, etc. 

rS lurvts wiU g be : conducted .relating to small ** W- 

iroiects in the Kohistan, Nagarparkar : and rivenan (Kucha) areas, inv 

ations will' be conducted for -lift canal • from Kinjhar lake, for supplying 

■ l atpr to Karachi city In addition, miscellaneous programmes for pro- 
lional water, to Raracm cuy. au . , T 

vision and improvement of physical infrastructure will continue In NW . 
•urvevs will be conducted for remodelling • of existing canals-and for determin¬ 
ing feasibility of irrigating small: patches of barani lands lying banks^ 

streams/nalas. Ground-water investigation will also continue under e 
assisted programme. In Baluchistan, the investigation programme will be con- 
wards determining gsowdwW p.tenlM o( various .alleys. I» *«- 
"on “ ibiUI, studies .will be complei.d (., «,= MM O- P«d» «* +« 
small dams. 

107. An allocation of Rs. 1364 million has been made for survey, in¬ 
vestigation and miscellaneous programme during the Sixth Plan for e vauous 
federal arid provincial agencies. 

Research 

108 Research programmes have always formed ail important part of 
water resources development sector. These programmes provide support and 
feed back for confirming conventional approaches and providing new me m- 
Zt which are tested through the pilot projects. Although research pro- 
grammes were not allocated the desired finances in the past, the organizations 



engaged in research gave substantial help to the development agencies and plan¬ 
ners. Some of th6 ■ major- ; ‘achievements during the Fifth Plan were the various 
technologies tested apd .developed by WAPDA at. its Mona . Reclamation Ex¬ 
perimental. Project for.' the improvement of watercourses. It was on the basis 
of these findings that the pilot on-farm water management programme was 
launched, which later proved to be a great success. WAPDA also collected 
data on operation and behaviour of link canals which was used in the design 
of irrigation channels and improvement of their operation and maintenance pro¬ 
cedures. Data, on the ‘drainage techniques in the East Khairpur tile drainage 
project^^was also collected and analysed by the Irrigation, Drainage and Flood 
Control' Research' Couhcil. The provincial research programmes also assisted 
their own departments in the operation and maintenance of tubewells and irri¬ 
gation network. ..... 

.^9. As the major thrust i nthe' Sixth Plan period' countries to be on the 

control of waterlogging and salinity and enhancing water availability at farm- 
gate, research efforts'will be geared accordingly. Under the Federal Programme, 
. research . will be undertaken by WAPDA on the following: 

(a) Mona Reclamation Experimental Project—where applied research on 
all aspects of effective use of water and land resources and reclama¬ 
tion of soils, .detailed groundwater management and tubewells per¬ 
formance studies determining optimum cropping input-output rela¬ 
tionship, and transferring knowledge to farmers and inducting its 
application, will be continued. 

(b) Lower iIndus Water Management and Reclamation Research Project 
similar to the work being done at Mona. This project will under¬ 
take applied research i nthe special environment prevailing in the 

Vz ■■ ; southern • part of the country. 

., ’ (c) Tube well Rehabilitation Research-work will be initiated • to ‘ develop 

., Manuals for the rehabilitation of deteriorated tubewells. 

, ’ (d) International Waterlogging and Salinity Research Institute. This in¬ 

stitute is being established to coordinate the research in the field of 

- ? .'** i i : K :t ; ■ - , . , « 

~ waterlogging" and’ salinity. The institute will employ research 
scholars of international fame. The headquarters of ihe institute 
would be at Lahore,'and the main research station will be located 
in Jhang. ; - 

(e) Prototype Research on Alluvial Channels—work will continue on col- 

• 1 : "'lection"of data on rivers'and large canals for determining better de¬ 

signs of alluvial channels. 
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■ 110.: The Irrigation Research Council, which has been allooated Rs. 100 
million during the Sixth Plan, aims to continue work in the following fields. 

(a) Establishment of National Institute of.HydroIogy. 

(bl Strengthening and modernizing existing Irrigation Research Instnuie. 
Punjab to enable it to study problems of immediate nature in * e 
water resource sector,. 

, , , ( C ) Strengthening Hydraulic Laboratory, Karachi. 

(d) Study of. the drainage projects and their monitoring. 

(e) Establishment of Hydrological Institute. 

(f) Establishment of Pakistan Desertification Monitoring Unit Phase 2. 

(g) Creation of Water Harvesting Unit. 

111. In the Provinces, research will include the following._ 

(a) In the Punjab, research will be continued at the Irrigation Research 
Institute and Directorate of Land Reclamation. An amount of Rs 50 
million has been allocated for research programme in the Punjab. 

(b) In Sind, research programme at the Hydraulic Laboratory, Karachi 
will be strengthened and work will continue on other schemes. An 
amount of Rs. 10 million has been allocated for this programme. 

112 The allocation for research programem has been increased. to Rs 385 
million during the Sixth Plan to accelerate research activities in the Watci 

Sector. 

General Issues . . 

113. Some of the unresolved issues which deserve special attention during 

the Sixth Plan are elaborated below : 

114. Decision on apportionment of Indus Water.- The Government of Pak¬ 
istan on 15th October 1970 constituted Justice Fazal-e-Akbar Committee 

(Late) Justice Fazal-e-Akbar as, its Chairman and one Member from each Provinc: . 
The Committee submitted its report to the President of Pakistan on 29th N ., 
197 1 Later, in March 1977, another Commission for apportionment of Ind 
Waters was constituted. This Commission was beaded by ^Ch.efJustic. 
Pakistan with four Provincial Chief Justices as Members. The report is still 
awaited. In the absence of apportionment of Indus Waters, appropriate plan¬ 
ning of the excess water availability becomes difficult. Further, the exis g 
ad-hoc distribution of water among provinces has created a state of uncertainl y 
among the farmers with the result that no farmer is willing to invest in 
the factors of agricultural production. It is expected that provinces would set- 
tie the problem of water allocation among themselves expeditiously. Pending 
the resolution of this issue, the Sixth Plan has adopted a pragmatic approach of 
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accommodating those new irrigation schemes i„ each province which arc justi- 
1 C on heir merit and which will improve water resource utilization and 
enhance the welfare of the people. These schemes include : Greater Thai Canal 
m Punjab, Makht-Farash Link Canal in Sind, Pehur High Level Canal in NWFP 
and Pat Feeder Canal in Baluchistan. 


115. Federal-Provincial Distribution of Responsibility.—The limited avail¬ 
ability of resources with the Provinces affected their ability to execute sizable 
projects in the water resources sector. The Federal Government perceived the 
importance and urgency of helping the provinces in the area and accepted res¬ 
ponsibility of financing, and in some cases, executing projects in certain sub¬ 
sectors. This has resulted in a sizeable transfer of responsibility particularly in 
the following areas : J 


Large Dams (Mangla & Tarbela). 

Medium Dams of inter-provincial character (Khanpur & Hub). 

New Irrigation Project (Chashma Right Bank Canal). 

Drainage and Reclamation Accelerated Programme. 

Flood Protection (Flood Protection Programme). 

Watershed Management (Mangla & Tarbela Watershed Management). 
On-Farm Water Management (Cell under the Ministry of Food & 
Agriculture). 

General Investigations (Surface Hydrology & CMO, WAPDA). 

Research (Mona, Tando Adam & Jhang Institute). 

Planning (Master Planning and Planning & Investigation, WAPDA). 

Rehabilitation Programme (Cell under the Ministry of Water & 
Power). 

116. The above Federal/Provincial distribution of responsibility has caused 
the following problems : 

(i) Theie exists a strong tendency for the water sector investment choice 
process to be viewed by the Provincial Governments as an advocacy 
system to maximize the (low of federal resources info the provinces. 

(if) Distortions in investment choices. 

(iii) Reduction in incentives for provinces to raise additional revenues to 
finance provincial investments in (lie water Sector. 
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(iv) Poor maintenance o£ ; works: ■ 

' ’ (v) . Advocacy for expensive;projects. 

- (vi) Preparation of costly, programmes. • : 

(vii) Degradation of provincial capabilities in the fields of planning, de- 
signing, implementation 1 and research. 

117. The development; of Water Resources, with tile exception of high dams 
and works of inter-provincial nature, should-be the responsibility of the. pro- 
vinces WAPDA should act as, a consultant|contractor to the provinces. . Fin¬ 
ancial allocation to the provinces, for the development of water, should be .fixed 
by the Planning Commission in consultation with the. Provincial governments. 

118. Implementation arrangements in the less developed regions.-^ The Water 
resources development programme proposed in the-Sixth Plan for the less e- 
veloped regions involves an expenditure of Rs. 2,217 million as compared to 
Rs 1101 million'utilized in' the Fifth Five Year Plan. An acceleration of 
physical work while considering, the likely future-cost contingency, works out 
to be 100 per cent higher than the physical works in the Fifth Five Year Plan. 
Besides the above allocation made in the'Sixth Plan, a substantial amount is 
"provided for the development of less developed regions, or Federally Adminis¬ 
tered Tribal Areas and Baluchistan under the Special Development Programme. 
Speedy implementation of'works provided in the Sixth Five Year Plan and 
Special Development Programme is important. 

119. The sizable acceleration of implementation will increase pressure on 
' the existing implementing ■ organizations which are'already deficient in mana¬ 
gerial, technical and ministerial staff. To deal with the problem of inadequate 
construction capability, special'efforts would have to be made in strengthening 
and reorganizing the existing organizations. Adoption of appropriate ways and 
means for attracting professionals and other assisting staff to work in the region 
would be absolutely essential for successful implementation of the Sixth Five 
Year Plan. The implementing organizations should not under-estimate the 
work-load and remain purely dependent on their own capabilities. Instead they 
should create an appropriate milieu for active participation of private 

contractors. 

• 120. Maintenance of Irrigation System —Proper maintenance of irrigation 

system is a matter of considerable economic importance for Pakistan, as its de¬ 
pendence on irrigation for agriculture is very high. Water is the most crucial 
input for agriculture and its price' relative to other inputs, can-have considerable 
bearing on cropping pattern and total agricultural productivity.- In the past, irri¬ 
gation played a substantial role in contributing to.,th.e. .provincial., revenues. Tra¬ 
ditionally, the expenditure remained within the receipt from irrigation, though 
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tins has -proved imposs.ble lately. . But since the provincial Governments 
do not have a sizeable potential for taxation, inadequate receipts.from irrigation 
compel them to cut down their provision for operation and maintenance to 
grossly unsatisfactory levels. The additional burden of operation and mainte¬ 
nance of private tubewells has further aggravated the problem of adequate op- 
eration and. maintenance of irrigation system of all the provinces. The govern¬ 
ment, has increased the water rate but not to the extent of meeting fully-the 
operation and maintenance cost of irrigation system, 

121. rn view of the above, the water rales should be Increased steadily 
during the Sixth Five Year Plan period in order to be able to meet the expen¬ 
diture required for proper operation and maintenance. A detailed study should 
be conducted reflecting an empirical analysis of tile problem. This analysis 

should indicate future strategies and proposals for enhancing the water rates 
in stages. - 

122. Standards for suitability of Groundwater .—Out of 34.5 MA of the 
total culturable command area, only 14 MA lies over non-saline zone. The 
quality .of groundwater under the remaining area varies and the total dissolved 
solids at some places arc even more than 5,000 ppm. rt is apprehended that 
ground-water quality would deteriorate in the near future, except for flic 
ground-water located near the major sources of recharge. Experience gained 
from the countries of the world regarding the use of high saline waters for 
irrigation indicates that reliable drainage mechanized fanning, efficient farm 
management and use of gypsum might be the pre-requisite for adopting poor 
quality of ground-water standards for irrigation. 

123. In Pakistan, water being a valuable commodity, standard for suitability 
of ground-water for irrigation would have to be prepared on rational basis 
If liberal standards are adopted, it may result in the deterioration of soil. On 
the other hand, application of strict standards would not only make a large 
portion of the ground-water resources unusable but would also have serious 
impact on the viability of reclamation projects. Problem of how to make the 
best use of saline water has to be tackled immediately. Standards for evalua¬ 
ting the suitability of the tubewell water for irrigation are being prepared after 
conducting pilot studies, with a view to using the water in a most economical 
manner. 

124. Scrap Transition .—Evaluation carried out from time to time has 
highlighted the following drawbacks in SCARPs: 

(0 Operation and maintenance of SCARP tubewells has been in-efficient 
and tubewells have been under-utilized. 
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(II) Cost recovery- {AbiAna rates) have not been sufficient to meet the 

(iii) The future requirements of.. O&M. will increase very rapidly. 

125. Consequently, a UNDP ..financed and World Bank supervised study 
is . being undertaken do. consist; .wayfs and'.means, of transferring miUaily wo 
SCARPs to the private sector., It is evisaged that, not only, the burd 
O&M will be shifted' from the public sector to the private sector, but also the 
operation of SCARPs, will become more efficient. 

n i26. blaster Pluming.- To provide strong technical support W the Planning 
Commission it is' necessary jo haVC % Miistef PltWhihg Unit attached to the 
^atfcr Resources Section.' fhis : unit Wiilild continually adjust and review the 
Revised Action PlatT^red' earlier. It Wduld be invaluable m Providing 
information tor annual and medium term plans. It would also monitor all 
proposed and on-going water programmes/projects. Besides, it wou d prov 
information for technical review.;6?'.all programmes/projects and serve as a 
nucleus for training'provincial officials.whose capabilities would be built up m 
project planning and preparation.: •. The unit would, in addition, prepare background 
information for deliberating; d^on. policy issues. ■ ■ 
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Behold ! In the creation 
Of,the heavens and\the earth; 

In the alternation V 
Of the Night and the Day 
In the sailing of the ships 
Through the ocean 
For the profit of mankind; 

In the rain which God 
Sends down from the skies, 
l:; 'And the life which He gives therewith 

To an earth that ( is dead .< . 

In the beasts of all kinds ' - '■ 

That He scatters 
Through the earth ; 
in the change of the winds, 

A nd the clouds. which they 

Trail like their slaves 

Between the sky and the earth 

(Here) indeedare signs- for a people that are wise. 

Al-Baqarah 

(II —164) 




CHAPTER 17 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY: 
EXPANDING FRONTIERS 


SUMMARY 

—Quantum jump in Science and Technology allocations—from Rs. 1,462 
million of actual utilization during the Fifth Plan to Rs/ 5,809 million— 
to accelerate progress towards early attainment of 'Self-reliance in 
Science and Technology. 

— Creation of “National Commission on Science and Technology” 
(NCST) an apex decision-making and coordinating body headed by 
the Chief Executive of the country, so as 1 to provide the requisite 
political will and authority to the national scientific effort-, 

— Setting up a permanent inter-ministerial committee for identifying 
future growth points in applied sciences and planning long-term 

, technological development in the country. 

— Existing research institutions to be reactivated and provided the 
needed additional resources to ensure a high level performance. 

— Science and Technology Research. Institutes i.e. Electronics, Silicon 
Technology, Oceanography and Power set up during Fifth Plan to be 

* -f upgraded and expanded. . 
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Universities to be developed as centres of high_ quality rp^eafch and 
provided with special allocation for the purpose. 

— Following new institutions to be set up to fill critical gaps in the 
national Science and Technology system : 

a. International Level Institutions •: Institute of Science and 
Technology Water-Logging and Salinity Research Institute. 

b. National Level Research Institutes: Building Research, Road 
Research, Clinical Research, Hydrology, Desert Studies, Machinery 
Design, Energy Research, Dairy Science and;Bio-Technology. 

— Utilization of about’ '75' per cent of technical assistance received' from 
various international organizations for setting up/strengthening o 
Science and Technology "institutions in the country. 

— Creation of a National Endowment Fund with a grant from the 
• '' Government" and%x deductible contribution from the interested orgam- 

:: zatiofisjfifidividuKs—to support Science and Technology programmes/ 
projects for which necessary funds are not available under any other 

programme. 

— Creation of Scholarship Foundation to generate for supplementing 

...,- :the,-exisUng-l9PaL aijd foreign fellowship /scholarship programmes for 
. . •. .advanced training of scientific personnel. 

i '• • , * 

, _ Specialized gaining institutes, to be set up for producing high quality 
sub-professional' manpower in different scientific fields. 

— -Motivation of Science-and Technology manpower by enlarging their 
. career,.advanq^mppt..opportunities through the establishment of a 
separate service, cadre .for. scientists, increased opportunities for pro¬ 
fessional interaction at. national/international .level and the intro¬ 
duction of well-defined accountability/reward procedures. 

■ ,! ^ ‘ . 

_ pi rm foothold.to.be acquired in emerging technologies (micro-elec- 
, ..tronics,.bio-technoiogy, lasers,, computers, renewable energy sources, 
” ° ' fibre optics,’ nuclear 'and space techhologies) > by creating necessaiy 
institutional facilities and developing a' sizeable pool of highly trained 
manpower in these fields. 
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i " pl '““ M.Xe,“ ss T" ,m 10 

“ •‘-""'op™-»«,«,, c „„, r; „ , tu> Ted ZfZZZZ 

Of a!! av^il^le^sourc^for^reataJ^an ad/T^ ‘° hameSS the . fnl > P^lia! 

in scientific disciplines relevant to nationa ?”^ 0 '°Th qiB,ity manpower 

a broad range of activities and will include : 6 °” proposed covers 

_(i) providing necessary assistance to the univ-rsitte , , , 

their traditional, role as centre* heip them fullil 

doctoral/post-doctoral levei ■ 8 3nd researcb at 

,o s ™ » 

- -** 
arelatively early age due to normal civil serv“e regulation^ ^ at 

... ■ 

20. Since universities are the real nurseries for b;„u ... 

manpower, special efforts will be made to develon *t h ° a ‘ bre sciel,tifio 

in selected disciplines and create a climate of Pr ° 8rammeS 

universities. Existing research facilities will be grea lv in' ov K Ce * . ° Ut 
required modern eauininpni- m ,-u i t g improved by providing 

operational research.' 1 To speed up the^Dro^ 8 eDhancing allocations for 
superior standards of <* 

focal universities and foreign universities of repute will betWe “ 

sisterhood relationships. Furthermore, some of the fast devT^ 2 ^ 

of study' such ■ as. Computer 'Sciences, Micro-Electronics ‘ a „ Tu™ arCaS 
OceanjEarth,Space Sciences, Ecologk 

Sources of Energy, Natural Resources Development ’ Tech i R ® abl * 

Ap^,p,l.,.-T« ! h„l ? g,.’ Re.*„ch Management |Policy nST ££2 
Trends ,n Science and Technology, and Technologies for Rural iv , W 

et -." uv.:’^. ! inc ! n ^ ed 111 the . teaching/research programmes of the teclmictd 
universities and the science faculties of a few general universities. Expatiate 
p ofessors will be invited to participate in post-graduate teaching and research on 

stSl“ K rt r at t nnivereities - “ ^ JLZ 

y g abr ° ad would be encouraged to undertake research under the ioint 
supervision of Pakistani and foreign supervisors at Pakistani univerlities LseSS 
institutions in fulfilment of their theses requirements. hes/research 
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21; High level scientific manpower can perform effectively when proper 
back-up services, which can only be provided by competent sub-professional staff, 
are available. To overcome speedily the existing severe-shortage ol wine 
manpower of this category, a carefully planned programme of technical training 
at sub-professional level will be. launched in the country on top pwontv basts 
By extending appropriate fiscal incentives the private sector will also be encouragec 
to set up such training institutes. 

Conducive Environment 

22 Cne&tve isctentufi.ci activity /requires rsuperior jaa'Mal specialized 
training a high level of motivation and conducive environment. The two last 
mentioned elements comprise a finely balanced mix of tangibles and intangibles. 
These include : adequate organization, funds, laboratory and library facilities : a 
tradition of achievement, competence and confidence; a minimum critical mass 
of active scientists to provide a sense of challenge, participation, criticism and 
peer approval; superior leadership aud management to ensure effcient project 
formulation and optimal utilization of manpowerjequipment resources ; opportuni¬ 
ties for interaction with acdve|creative scientists at scientific moots and visit,, to 
outstanding centres of research ; good career prospects and a feeling of belonging 
to a meritocracy with assured rewards tor superior performance ; and, above all, 
working conditions which do not un-necessarily inhibit professional initiative and 
drive. In the ultimate analysis, the creativity of the committed research worker 
is largely determined by the degree of job satisfaction afforded to him. Bureau¬ 
cratic structures and procedures are hardly designed to promote creativity- 
infact, they effectively stifle it. Also, professional isolation really amounts to 
intellectual death in the fast changing world of Science and Technology. 
Hence the insistence of the scientific community on a minimum of intervention 
by management and freedom for un-hampered interaction with fellow scientists 

at national and international level. 

23. Listed below are some of the specific measures proposed to be taken 
to improve the working environment for Science and Technology personnel : 

(i) Career structure, basic pay scales and fringe benefits etc for profes¬ 
sionals in science and technology will be considerably improved and 
made commensurate with the high level of qualications and ability 

required. n . 

(ii) A separate service cadre for scientists will be created to substantially 

enlarge their career advancement opportunities through horizontal as 

well as vertical mobility. . 

. (iii) Promotion to higher basic p-y scales will be delinked from availabi¬ 
lity of .posts and linked, instead, with research mert and ach'eve- 
nuni. In the case of highly competent research scientists, it would 
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,r" e - 

(iv) Research Councils and Institutes will be allows •, , 
administrative flexibility in order to enoh. d Cons,derable 

appointments whenever a needed highly qualified' 11 res ” 
becomes available. " y q d reseaicn worker 

(V) Scientific professionals will be given ample opportunities to na-f - , 

obtaining No Objection Certificate from various GovemmenTagencies! 

fV ° ExChange of s cientists|technologists between research • r, • 
universities and industry wii, be encouraged. They Si TT 

development of strong organizational linkages and nm 7 ® 

action which are absolutely vital in • f nd professional inter- 

<— - 7'3 h :„r:r ! oi *■ 

nation. reseaich and teaching in the 


(vii) Para-scientific facilities such as libraries 

etc will be greatly improved. " U “ ent re P air workshops 

(viii) Research scientists/technologists wilt be allowed relative. , 
movement from one organization to another so that ne 7 ^ 

I"? bUt ’ n different -eanizatio s anrha^ 

< " > ^T«j"' P, ; d • ”» ■* introduced i. 

— * « -ablest 

(X) Opportunities for pre-service and in-service training in subjects like 
Research Policy Planning, Programming and Administration of Scientific 
Institutions etc will be made available for scientific person" by 
arranging such courses a. national training establishments eg 
Admin.strat.ve Staff College, NIPA etc) and the Universities. Thfs 
would help equip scientific personnel for leadership and managerial 
roles for which they would be called upon in future. 

(xi) Study leave for improving qualifications would be allowed liberally 
to scientific personnel who have put in a specified minimum length of 
service and have been able to produce good work. 
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(xii) Well defined accountability procedures, which would permit evalua¬ 
tion, on a continuing basis, of the performance of individual scientists 
research groups as well as inst tutions, would be introduced to ensure 
that merit is adequately rewarded and inefficient research managers and 
unproductive workers are weeded out without undue delay. 

Institutional Infrastructure 

24. The existence of a separate Ministry of Science and Technology, wic 
handles approximately one-third of the national Sc.ence and Technology bu g 
(through its affiliated Research and Development organizations) and a faniy large 
numbeTof Research Councils/Institutes at the federal level creates an .Huston 
of a well-developed infrastructure and vigorous research activity m the natiorn 
In fact the entire system is riddled with serious weaknesses, resultmg largely from 
sub-critical resource inputs and administrative constraints, which greatly impair 
rif 3 effectiveness The position is much worse at the provincial and grass-root 
levels where hardly any effective, institutions exist for the promotion of research in 
scientific 1 fields or rapid dissemination of relevant technical information tor 
achieving improved efficiency of development programmes in agriculture, indus ry 
hfairhousing, highways and other sectors which are mainly the responsibly 

of the provinces. 

25 Aggravating the above unhappy situation is the fact that, unlike in the 
advanced and the more progressive developing countries, the p^ate sector 
in pSan does not play an active role in creating dynamic and well-endowed 
scientific institutions. Unfortunately, the development of, 

in Pakistan has till now been almost entirely confined to the public sector . . 

government sponsored researchestabfishmenu^consultimcy^i^amzairons^tiaiiu- 

i7ffie 1 'privaTe S seUor t in science and technology related programmes and projects 

ofproper awareness of the tremendous pay-off in terms of improved pro uc ivi y, 
nroduct nullity and manufacture processes that investment in Research and 
ment can bring. This poses a serious problem winch can be overcome 
h ar ,T)r 0 Driate policy actions designed to promote establishment of a stiong 
to, KT.aDe.elopmen, —0 •««> in .he 

mental sector. 

26 Following are some of ihe imfsortanl measures proposed lo be tahen up 
,o s^ngL to institutional >,,a«.ure « lb. overall system ,n ,he public a. 

w,„ seienre and Te.hnoiog, 

1 ' WCsVlWded by *« Chief Mk| * *» *» 


x ■» r*’- - *“ *• 

SSrsit dtre,op " M “ 

"° mSST? 2J£ 'SIT.™ a • 

OT «h poi ,«« 4Txt: t 1 <» «'”«»* u» 

industrialists, scientists and technologists for ZZ ‘ nVCSt0rSl 

cal developments in the country. P 8 fulUle technoI °gi- 

<ffl ’ zstsgfttr? r*— * *-- 

■performance. DSUre C ' esired hi g'> 'eve! of their 

(iv) New institutions will be create a 

system i.e. where no such institution- al Z ^ • ga ? s Jn the 'existing 
crucial importance to the nation. “ 163 V ^ SUb, ' eCt areas of 

(v) Research potential of the universities will be greatlv i,„„ , , 

upgrading existing laboratory facilities n 8 y provecI b y 

institutes would be recognized for award of degrees by the universitieT 

(vn) Strong circular linkages will be established among research institutes 
universities, industry and other user agencies. ’ 

<,ai> £rs£“ " ioy co " p,d ' - — 

(iX) benefi,S 0f SCienlifiC pr ° 8,ess « a > *«* "te common-' 

M suitable msntuhonal arrangements will be made at grass-roots 

level to provide ample opportunities for direct participation by people 

at large in the application of Science and Technology to fields which 

ave a direct impact on their socio-economic uplift and quality of life. 

To achieve the objective research institutions, as fa r as possible. 

wtlj be decentralized to provide adequate geographical coverage and 

bring them m dose proximity to the intended beneficiaries of their 
research. 
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(x) The highest priority, in order to avoid obsolescence and maintain com¬ 
petitiveness of : our industry, will be given to establishment of effective 
Research and Development Units in all nationalized industries and 
large private industrial organizations. Small sized enterprises, which 
cannot afford to set up individual Research and Development Units 
of their own, will be encouraged to organize Research and Develop¬ 
ment associations for mutual benefit. 

(xi) Highly qualified and experienced professionals in the private sector 
will be encouraged to set up consultancy services in engineering and 
other technical fields including standardization and quality control of 
manufactured goods, maintenance and calibration of physical stand¬ 
ards and general Research and Development work, etc. Necessaiy 
fiscal incentives will be provided to assist such professionals in setting 
up whatever laboratory facilities are needed for the purpose. 

(xii) In order to minimize waste of scarce foreign exchange expended in 
importing relatively un-sophisticatcd scientific equipment, special 
attention will be paid to the creation of a strong indigenous base for 
design, manufacture and maintenance of scientific equipment in the 
country. Some rudimentary facilities for equipment manufacture and 
maintenance do exist within the country both in the public and the 
private sectors. These are far from adequate and require to be greatly 
strengthened. Necessary incentives will be provided to the private 
sector to upgrade their capabilities to international standards and 
expand these facilities so as to meet a major portion of the country’s 
requirements. 

(xiii) A modern Science and Technology information network with requisite 
computer facilities and teleprinter linkages with major international 
scientific data bases will be set up to provide latest information in 
respect of Science and Technology not only to the scientists but also 
to planners and decision-makers. 

Adequate Financing 

27. Our national investment in Science and Technology has, unlike that 
of some progressive developing countries, remained static for many years at well 
below 0.2 per cent of GNP, which is less than one-fifth of the minimum recom¬ 
mended {viz 1 per cent of GNP) for poor developing countries under the UN World 
Plan of Action (1971) for the Application of Science and Technology to Develop¬ 
ment. On the other hand, the corresponding figure for developed countries is as 
high as 3 to 5 per cent of their incomparably larger GNP. Apart from the gross 
inadequacy of our overall Research and Development investment, the sectoral 
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« SplTS,*'S' ! “ 

Nippon. To rMif/W ,0 f m '“ h 

Science and Technology allocation during the Sixth P £* ■* qmn " im jun, ' J in 
sectoral balance in the the distribution of available resources ” P ''° Per 

Sixth Plan is Rs. 5,809 million (Rs 4 809 millio, T eC?lno, ° s y a c - ,v, tio s in the 
Rs, 1,000 million block allocation w" ’ ° ? der Var,ous s - ctors ancl 

under sectoral allocations) which is about Pr ° Srai ” nieS a " d pr ° jccts not covered 

Fifth Plan period; furthermore, unlike in „ e p as Tell ^ ^ 
sector will provide for * mat „v P ’ (,eve| opment effort in each 

if,; - DM,,™,,,. Evtl , 

by *be end of (ho Sttlh Pjon '.ill f'f f ““ T " bnol ° 8 >’ ™™ii 

momentum generated through successful implementation" oT’d f ^ ^ 

incorporated in the Sixth Plan will however enable ik t f u ^ proglammes 
efforts in subsequent years so tin. the „ . . flutiler accelerate our 

GNP is attained by It IZTn^Z^f § T""* ^ ° f ' per ccnt of 

y terminal >ear of the next (Seventh) Plan. 

Major Programmes and Projects 

>o to ««£,,k'ofdf'ft“ sf f “podoT. 8 " 1 “Jf r " 0|,:a;: 

resources to ensure high level performance. 

<ii) Keeping in view the key role of universities in the development of 

iverstty research is being increased manifold for upending 
extshng research facilities an, flnancing research ^« 

«" •’ at ^ Wversities. Release of funds, which will be non- 

Seaml and non -™PPr°priatab!e, will be made only against approved 
l projects sponsored by researchers—individuals or groups- 
working at the universities. h P 

< m) T he . reS ® areh institutes newl y set up during the Fifth Plan (r.» Elec- 
. . "7? f T" Tech ” olog y- Oceanography and Power) will be expanded 

nat'o Th t0 C “ VCly fU,fil thsir P r °i ec '«l important role in 
national development. 


(tv) 


A number of new institutions will be set up to fill the existing serious 
gaps in the national Science and Technology system: The following 
items, however, need special mention ; 
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(a) Institute of Science and Technology -During the last fifteen 
years there has been a very rapid expansion of the university 
system without a corresponding increase in resource inputs which 
has resulted in an alarming decline of academic standards. 
While the new universities established during the period by and 
large meet the scientific manpower requirements of the country 
in quantitative terms, the prevailing poor academic standards at 
these institutions do not help overcome the serious deficiency of 
high quality manpower. It is therefor; pressed that in addi¬ 
tion to strengthening and improvement of the existing univer¬ 
sities, a new privately endowed institute be established under a 
Charter to be granted by the Government. The institute would 
be completely autonomous in terms of determining the courses 
of studies, admission criteria, terms and conditions of service for 
faculty, rates of tuition fee and receiving/administering endowments 
from local as well as foreign sources etc. The level of physical 
facilities provided and calibre of faculty recruited would be 
comparable to the best universities in advanced countries. 
The institute will initially offer courses in a limited number 
of Basic Sciences/Technologies at the graduate and post-graduate 
level. The programme shall expand as more endowed chairs 
are established. The institute will have a very active research 
as well as academic programme. In addition, it will offer a 
sufficiently large number of research fellowships to attract talented 

students. 


(b) Institutes of High Technology .—A number of new areas e.g. 
New and Renewable Sources of Energy, Micro-Electronics, Bio- 
Technology have recently emerged in the scientific field which 
are likely to have a far reaching impact on human life and 
development. It is extremely important .for a country in our 
situation to acquire adequate technical capability at the earliest in 
these critically important areas of high technology. It is there¬ 
fore proposed to set up necessary research facilities in these 
disciplines during'the Sixth Plan period. While a separate divi¬ 
sion would be added to the existing National Institute of Electro¬ 
nics-.to undertake research in micro-electronics, new institutes 
will be set up for Energy and Bio-Technology research. 
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(C) , International Institute of Water. Logging and . Salinity Control.- 
An international level research institute.will be set' up to over¬ 
come the twin menace of water logging and salinity in the country 
The Institute will he located at Lahore and would be staffed by 
highly qualified research workers in this field. 

(v) In view of the serious shortage of high level scientific manpower in 
the country, it ,s proposed to embark on a programme of 
advanced training in scientific fields both within the country and 
abroad. Necessary institutions will also be created locally—both in 
the public and the private sectors-to provide for training of sub- 
professional level staff in various scientific fields. 


(VI) A Special Research Endowment Fund will be • created to provide 
financial support for Science and Technology Programmes and research 
projects of national importance sponsored by any individual 
researcher/research group/organization for which necessary funds are 
not available under any other programme. The Fund will be started 
with a grant from the Government and the tax deductible contri¬ 
butions by the interested international/national organizations and 
philanthropic individuals. The Fund will be administered by an auto¬ 
nomous Board of Governors to be constituted for the purpose by the 

(vn) Substantial allocation will be provided in the provincial programme 
for improving the existing research institutions in various sectors and 
setting up new ones wherever needed. .... 


Other Policy Measures 

30. Following are some of the other important policy measures that will be 

introduced to achieve speedy improvement of technological capability, in the 
nation. * : 


(i) demand for locally manufactured goods as well as indigenously 
developed technologies will be stimulated tit bugh appropriate revision 
of the existing import policies ; 

(n) to ensure rapid promotion of Research and Development in the 
private sector (including industry), appropriate income tax relief (for 
twice the amount actually invested in Research and Development) 
will he allowed for all the private sector investments in research exclud¬ 
ing market research and advertisements. The research establishments 
set up by the private sector would, however, be able to qualify for 
tax exemption only if recommended by a committee of experts 
appointed by the Government for this purpose ; 



(iii) local consultancy firms will • be given preference in award of pro- 
fessionai assignments- Appointment of. foreign consultants will not 

.... 11 ,,. -. be resorted to exgept where complexity of-the technology/expertise 
involved renders it unavoidable. In all such situations, the appointed 
foreign consultants will be required to associatewKh- Pakistani con¬ 
sultants who would fully participate in all aspects and stages of the 
'■* professional assignment; 

(iv) Pakistani experts working within the Government or in the private 
sector in the country shall be eligible to compete for the job of experts 
required under various technical assistance programmes; 

(v) suitable institutional arrangements will be created to support with 
necessary risk money: 

(a) promising scientific projects based on new inventions)innovations 
derived from indigenous research ; 

(b) innovative entrepreneurs with limited resources wishing to set up 
small new production units or expand existing ones based wholly 
or partly on indigenous technology. 

(vi) Special efforts will be made inter-alia, through, use of mass-media 
and setting up of Science and Technology museums/libraries etc to 
propagate science in society and to provide greatly increased financial 
support to Non-Governmental Science and Technology Organizations. 

31. Implementation of various programmes/measures under the Sixth Plan 
would ensure rapid technological progress and help launch the nation on the 
road to early attainment of the goal of self-reliance in Science and Technology. 

32. The sector-wise details of financial allocations for the Sixth Plan are 
given in the Annexure. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Financial Allocations 1983—88 


Am*exor e 


S], No. 


Sector 


A. Federal ; 

1 • Agriculture 

2. Industry 

3. Health 

4. Water .. 

5. Power .. 

6. Fuels ... 

7- Minerals 

8. Transport & Communications 

9. Physical Planning and Housing 

10. .Education 

11. Population Welfare 

12. Others 

Sub-Total (Federal) 

B. Provincial 

1. Agriculture 

2. Water .. 

3. Physical Planning and Housing 

Sub-Total (Provincial) 
-- Total 


(Million Rupees) 


Sectoral 

Allocation 

S&T 

Under 

Block 

Allocation 

Total 


4 

5 

1533 

175 

1708 

700 

130 

830 

320 

— 

320 

320 

— 

320 

190 

— 

190 

100 

— 

100 

59 

— 

59 

100 

50 

150 

50 

— 

50 

950 

620 

1570 

10 

— 

10 

•— 

25 

25 

4,332 

i ■ 

1,000 ~~ 

5,332 

317 


317 

105 

— 

105 

55 

— 

55 

477 

— 

477 

4,809 

1,000 

5,809 




IN 
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A Proclaim ! And thy Lord 
} .is most Bountiful 
i 'He Who taught 
. The use of the Pen,~- 
; Taught man that 
Which he knew not . 

Al-Alaq 

(XCVl—3 to 5) 


CHAPTER IS 

EDUCATION: 
A VITAL INVESTMENT IN 
HUMAN RESOURCES 

development 

EDUCATION is the most vital investment for any programme of socio 
^economm development. Its neglect can cost general No UduZd' 
. ‘ e f, as ever achieved the heights of economic and political power No 
educated society has ever been left behind in the relentless march of history. 

•Past Review 

2. Thirty-five years' after independence, Pakistan has a .literacy rate below 

school going age children are in school 
These indices place Pakistan amongst the least developed^natiomTfar bd™ 

income T '"f !,° ° ther Cn,eria ’ incIudin S the aggregate measure of per capita 
(if ° : T , hlS stat ? s must chan « ed for several reasons. Literacy enriches 

hfe and enhances the learning capability of workers. Access to primary educa 

ion is the key to equality of opportunities. The quality of university^students 
«s,bly improves as a result of wide choice provided Jby primary edu^on 

ffie thef at Wh ’ ch ,t P ersisls ’ illiteracy is a blot on our social image and 
the chief impediment to our long-term economic and technologicaladvice. 

3 Except for the, Second Plan, the performance of education sector in the 
planned and non-plan period ending 1977-78 remained utterly deficient. The 
Second Plan largely achieved its physical and financial targets. Overall the 
participation , rate of primary school age-population improved from 17 per’cent 
to 48 per cent du. .ng-the first thirty five years of our independence. 
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4. During the last yea- of the Fifth Plan, the position did improve a little 
as a result of the implementation of the Priority Sector Special Development 
Programme of P rimary Education in the last, year of_the_Plan. The_mosgue 
schools opened during this jyear_ p£jhs_Plan alone constituted 45jper_cenLofthe 
total primarpcKooITopengd_juring_th e e ntire P lan period. .Despite higher 
im^trTrnt and realization of 80 per cent of the target of. opening new schools 
(excluding mosque schools), the enrolment increased only marginally. Worse, 
the-participation rate_a_ctually..decline! from 54 per cent in. ; l?77-7-8 to _48_per 
cent in 1982-83 and .the female participation rat e .remained far less than the 
average! The problem partly emanated from ...inadequate allocation of funds 
but more from the absence oLa. suitable ma chinery for j^a^fe.impjenteatatioa 
ahd sup ervision of schoo ls.' Tile share o f governme nt exp enditure on education 
STa"proportion of the ?3NP also declined from 1.8 per cent..in .1977-78 to 1-j. 
per cent in 1 982- 83. 

5. Moreover, white- the b$se of the pyramid did not expand satisfactorily, 
its top was 1 raised; 'ffurther" ’ by the opening of ^jiey^cpll^ 
universities.. Fortf. new ittliversities were established against none provided in 

^heF^f‘hfpian.' ‘Nothing could portray the upside-down state of our educational 
priorities better than the Fifth Plan experience-the co-existence of the quanti¬ 
tative expansion of the consumptive higher education and the falling participation 
rates of ^ primary’ education, fhe key note of the Sixth Plan strategy is to 

reverse this trend. 

SIXTH; PLAN. SHIFTS 

Primary Education 

6. The Sixth Plan approaches primary education with the earnestness and 
urgency that it has-alwaysdeserved:'but tiever received. Serious e ^ orts wiU 
be made to institute universal education by ensuring that all boys and girls 
of the. relevant :age group’ get'enrolled in class-I latest ..by tlie terminal year 
of the Plan. The timing' for: the Attainment of this goal in various parts of 
, will .'-however*" -depend - -oh* the' present level of enrolment in the 

respective areas and their' state of preparedness towards the attainment of this 
goal.. A minimum of five yea's of schooling w‘ 11 be made obligatory to being 
with-and the tenure wilt gradually- be raised to 10 years, 

' r • • ' j: » | I.: .: 

7. To accomplish t^is. task, a. very special effort is required by the Govern* 
meat both at Federal and provincial levels. The Sixth Plan provides a sum 
of : seven' billioneducation facilities at the primary 
* level?nFjfty^eF^cSr'6f ; This-mitbuht4ia«; been-provided under the prorammes 
of : the Provinces and 'other executing agencies while the remaining fifty per cent 
has been earinarked v -for‘Special* ^velopmerit.Pjrpg^^ 

The Special'Development Programme shall be ’designed on the pattern of the 
Special Programme implemented dpring 1982-83 with the difference that this 
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amount will -be disbursed’'to the ' Provinces! and other •executing agencies as 
Federal grants to be available on matching basis. 1 ’ ^e-lSpeml/JPjjimiry. Edu- 
tgion KogrammejwillLbg^dministergd by : a Federal tSo ratnatinp- group head;d 
b^Wmister for Planning and .Deve lopment and will be 1 monitored byaspecially 

Secretary. Ministry , of _Edu- 
—25-, 11 « expecSaTfe'through (he; proposed Federal 'grants for Special 
. nmhry Education Programme the momentum for the'expansion of primary edu- 
-■ation will gain the'desired'impetus. It will be ensured that during the Plan 
wnod the programme for the expansion' of primary education gets duly insti- 
utionalized so that after" 1987188’the entire responsibility of this programme can 
■s taken ever by the Provinces''and otherexecuting agencies. 

8. Participation rate of^dnk[ren in'primary schools is targetted to increase 
torn 48 per cent xn 1982-83 to 75_pei ^cent in 1987-8 8. This implies that 
V6r ^J^tQfl^dJlronaFclnld^^ with primary schooling an 

.crease of over 80 pdr ceAt'bvef the base'year enrolmSi of ^8 million children, 
rimary education indices;'' presented In "the following table As will be 

bserved larger increases are planned for the more neglected sectkms-for rural 
teas and for the girls 

tv**. .uuaT 

Table i 


> K * 1 'Mmary ..Education } Indices 




19S2-S3 

1987-88 

Absolute 

increase 

»/ 

/ r* 

increase 

>• Enrolemnt fin Million) . 

Total ‘ V-^.rVr 

Rural "■ .. 

Urban .. “ " 

Boys (Total 

Rural .. ?v 

Urban .. ;; 

Girls (Total .. . * * 

Rural ‘ .. ‘ ” l 

Urban .. ., 

* ' -—-— -■ ■ —-«-f— ^r‘- ■ 

6.8 

' AS ; 
2.7 

4.6 

• 3.2 

1.4 

(i 2.2 

’ “1.0 " 

1.2 

12.3 

8.3 

4.0 

" ’ *7.7 “ 

5.6- 

2.1 

• ' 4.6 

2.7’ ' 

1:9. 

5.5 

4.2 

1.3 

.3.1 

2.4 
0.7 

2.4' 

1.7 ' 

. 0.7 

81 

102 

48 

67 

75 

50 

109 

J70 

58 

Participation and Literacy Rates (%) 






. i t 

i.i i 

Participation Rate 

■ Literacy 

'Rate 


‘ ‘ *.•- i 

1982-83 • 
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9. No matter how forceful the push, an increase in primary education cannot 
raise literacy rates very much in a five-year plan. A marked, short-term 
improvement in literacy would necessarily require programmes covering the mass 
o* the .illiterate population which has already gone past the primary school age. 
Reaching adults, specially the child-bearing mothers, would not only increase the 
literacy rate but would also facilitate th enery of girls into primary schools and the 
learning environment of both boys and girls in their homes. In view of these 
considerations, it has been decided to launch a mass lkerac^programme, aimed 
at a coverage of J5 mdlUonjgerspns, t he greatest concent ration of which would 
be on women in. rural areas. The programme will have an inbuilt compgnentjif 
evaluat i o n , in order to deter mine w hether or not it is attaining. its desired ob¬ 
jectives of providing literacy and motivating the entry of children into primary 

schools.- 

10. A sum of Rs. 7.8 billion is bein g jjroyid^ tlie 

mass literacy pro gTamme~wmpared w ith an outlay of JRs^ 1.4 billion during the 
Fifth Plan period, or an increase of five and half times. Financial outlays are 

shown in Table 2. ,.. . ... 

Table 2 


Financial Allocations for Education 

(Rs. billion) 



Fifth Sixth Percentage 

Plan Plan increase 

Expenditure Allocation 


Per cent shares 


Fifth Sixth 

Plan Plan 


Total— Education and Manpower - 

5.6 

19.9 

255 

4.2 

9.5* 

Primary, Secondary and ether 
basic education programmes. — 

2.9 

11.4 

293 

52.5 

57.3 

Technical and Vocational .. 
education programmes ” 

0.6 

2.3 

283 

10.2 

11.6 

... Higher-and miscellaneous cduca- . 
tion programmes 

2.1 

6.2 

195 

33.3 

31,2 


♦Education and Manpower as Percentage of total ADP. 

11. The spread of education in the country is not a matter of financial allo¬ 
cations alone. A number of other obstacles have also to be faced and satisfac¬ 
torily overcome. The first of these is the issue of education o f^girls, particuarly 
in the rural areas. Participation rates in primary education range from almost 
~7T'piir~rf-rit ~for ] urban boys to 20 per cent for rural, girls. As a matter of fact, 
the position is probably worse—perhaps due to high drop out rates—because 
literacy-rate amongst ru ral fema les has yetlo cross the level of 6 per cent. 
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Amongst the major obstacles are the indifference of communities and parents to 
educahon tm general and that for girls in particular, the demands on girls to help 

1 h ° US r hCld Ch ° reS and <*** for havin g separate school 

^ gir^even at ,h s primary lev el. Community pressures will have to be de- 

vc'oped andbroughnirBear on families to overcome these constraints. 

U Another problem pertains to the scattered pattern of population in large 
partsofftecountry. It is estimated that at least 2^^nT^oFuM^lTrural 
^£CM_hvesj2^scttJenm)ls of less^ than 300 persoi)s. Under these circumstances, the 
tovjsion (y a sc ool uilding becomes an expensive proposition because of the 
small number of students that are likely to enrol. The problem becomes 
unmanageable if separate schools are to be provided for boys and girls. It will 
be necessary to devise special^ programmes such as mosque schools, or mobile 

" in 0rder " t0 ^achlhis populadon. 

The Sixth Plan programme has, therefore, been designed on the principle of 

flexibility to allow creation of educational facilities in accordance with the 

specific requirements of each location. The major components of the pro- 

gramme are: 1 


utilization ofjnosques to accommodate classes 
schools and over-crowded "existing schools ; 


I to III of new 


provision of school buildings both for existing and shelterless schools 

and for classes IV and V after completing class III from mosque 
schools; 


construction of sheds/buildings in urban areas to supplement the space 
available in the mosques for opening new schools; 

introduction of the system of mixed enrolment in all new and existing 
schools in classes I to III; 

- provision of separate girls schools wherever mixed enrolment is not 
possible; 

— provision of tw 0 teachers in each mosque school including the Imam , 
and one teacher each for classes IV and V in all schools against 
the present system of one or two teachers for all five classes ; 

creation of a separate implementation agency for primary education 
at Federal, Provincial and subsequent levels. 


13. ^—major prob lem that affects- the quality of education and results in 
jugh^drop^oji t rate sjs. tHc^curriculum in primary schools. It is not a curriculum 
designed to serve the needs of the average schooTiii the country where one, 
teacher instructs five classes seated in two rooms or- all five classes together 


out in the open. The curriculum is too demanding and as such fails to atom 
even the most basic objective. It hjts to be. simplified and school hours limited 
to induce a larger number of children'to come and stay in the schools and to 
learn to read and write. It is, therefore, proposed that during the first three 
years of schooling only religious instruction, reading and writing and elementary 
arithmetic will be taught, and subjects of social studies and general science will 
be taught as an integral part of the course on reading and writing. Teacbmg 
of full curriculum will be started from class IV. 

14. The role of communities and local bodies is of key significance to 
the success of the proposed programme. Presently also local bodies an 
private sector is participating in the development of facilities of primary 
Education, but the scale of their participation is quite limited. The leqmic- 

ments of univ^rsaUtlifflSO^ large and are be y° nd die 

capacity ofthTMeral and Provincial Governments - which have many other 
claims os their resources. It essenfal that in future local bodies and the 
communities share a much bigger proportion of the responsibility o t re 
schooling facilities, their maintenance and supervision. In fact the need for 
the community involvement extends much beyond these tasks. Community 
pressure will be necessary to ensure that people realise that acquiring educa¬ 
tion and literacy is as much the family’s responsibility to the society as the 
provision of education faculties is the Government’s responsibility to the 
people. Moreover, community interest would help improve the quality 
education, the motivation of teachers, the state of school facdities and the 
relevance of the curriculum, school hours and vacations to the local needs. 


Secondary Education 

15 WhUe the main emphasis of the Plan would be on primary education, 
it is desirable that the level of universal education would also be progressively 
— increased from class V to class VIII, then from class VIII to class ^ and finaUy 
to class XU. The process would probably take three Plan perto 
a functional transfer of the first two years of college education. In “y cas , 
the Sixth Plan provides for additional enrolment of about one million children 
secondary schools, an increase of about 40 per cent over the base year 
level A number of secondary schools wiU also be equipped to provide voca¬ 
tional training in one selected discipline corresponding to local needs. 

16 Secondary education is of vital significance for the consolidation of the 
gains of primary education. and for making them permanent. It is also im- 

SSLi. .h. — w °< •*—» *» ,*»» ”" nb “ °j 

boys and girls and because it is on completion of secondary education that 
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.Udents are channeled to courses in various fields. Secondary education 
therefore has to be broad based, flexible and of high quality. It should 
enable those not continuing education beyond this stage to participate in useful 

«aTd C t aCt tTl 3nd 8Ct 8ainfUHy ° CCUpi6d in productive work without being 
equired to take long training courses. It should, on the other hand providf 

sound academic base to those who either proceed to pursue various technical 

and professional courses or enter the higher secondary stage of education in 

ed“on eS ’win le b Ce ’ T CUl 'T ° r C ° mraCrCe - The curr *culum of secondary 
studen s to 1 f v 8 38 ,0 offer a wide variety of options to enable 

and aptitades ^ ° f 0Wn Ch ° ice and Suited t0 their temperament 


17 ' Despi ‘ e the diversity of educational requirements of students there is 
hard core of subjects including Islamiat, Pakistan..Studies, . languages 

majretaahc^sd^ienee. These . subjec , s ^ av( n o be essential|y stdied ^ 
students in order to have correct understanding of the Islamic principles and 
the Pakistan ideology on the one hand, and a ’sound academic base on the 
other. In view of the rapid technological advances resulting from scientific 
inventions and discoveries, study of a strong course in science and mathematics 
is becoming increasingly essential for all students. Hence the teaching of 

' idu S caho U n JeCtS WUI reC6iVe Sp6ciaI emphasis in the development of secondary 

18. The main concerns of the proposed secondary education programmes 
re fe^MlJ^nsion ^secondary education facilities in the rural 

5if^L^f3155^^i^J^P^H!!^J’Lie^cMng.progranTOesIjwift~speciaremphasis 

M^ncejmd^aihynahcs. At present, there are over 60,000 primary schools 
V^^^area^while the number qf.secondary_schools, molt of which teachupto 
clhss VIII is just abou^ 6,000,.. This means that one out of 10 students who 
comp e e c ass in the rural areas has any chance of studying beyond class V 
unless the students leave of their homes to stay in the hostels. In view of 
the prevalent indifference of most rural parents towards the education of their 
children coupled with their financial limitations, the chances of many students, 
especially girls, leaving their homes to receive education are very 
remote. Any attempt to raise the educational level of rural areas and for the 
promotion of the principle of equality of educational opportunity shall have first 
to concentrate on the development of second ary education in the rural areas. 
Hence the highest priority in the proposed programme is assigned to raising rural 
priraary^c hools _ to _j niddle standard to provide education up to class VIII, 
followed by the programme of raising middle schools to high standard to 
increase the opportunity of rural students to receive secondary education. 
Implementation of these two programmes will greatly improve the availability of 
Secondary education facilities for the rural youth and will also reduce the level of 
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disparity between the urban 
table : 


and rural boys and girls as shown in the following 


Participation Rales at 


Table 3 

Different Levels of Secondary Education 


1982-83 


Male 


Female Total Male 


A. participation Rates in Classes VI VIII 

35 

Total. 

64 

Urban 

t 23 

Rural 

B. Participation Rates in Classes IX-X 

21 

Total 

, 49 

Urban 

, 10 
Rural 


14 

39 

4 


26 


52 


15 


8 

27 

1 


15 


39 


19. To bring about a qualitative 

facilities of schools wouldl be' “P ro ^ “ J„ks and qualified staff. Migration of 
of laboratories, science apparatus, y ^ teaching pro g amines of 

experienced science techers as ^ number of high schools. To 

science and there are no science deache it i s proposed to train 

provide graduate science teactem _ e financcd by the Federal 

the teachers through a special tra. g P 8 mcn and women 

Government. Unde, 

With at least a high second divisioi i(Jed they are willing to teach 

and B.Ed. courses at governmen e p - P with the pro- 

m high schools students ancMhe & number in the 

gramme will offer financia s pp actual requirement identified 

subsequent ,.ars, will be M on the b.sn ^ „, iewrf in Ore 

b, the Provinces and other *8"“^ ^ ',, „ should be continued 

last year of the plan period to deteimme w 

beyond that p.riod. 



20. To provide a broad-based education 
programme of teaching agro-tqchnm^^ b ~ si ^- g th en cd. The on-going 

the middle stage and^^ls 
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at the ^hjg h sta ge ^ will' b e^conso lid ate d and strengthened and training in these 
subjects will be introduced in 400 more^schools in class VI to VIII and 100 
fogh^ch-Q Qls in cl a ses IX a ncT X, In additional, .trade/technical schools rnd 
vocational j nstuu es^ will be set_up mostly in the ..rural areas which will provide 
training in ^technjcal tra des to the drop outs from the. education system ..on 
complcti_qiLof cku^ VIII_px_e_ven earlier. Those not in prossession of class VIII 
certificate shall have to take a one-year preparatory course at the t ade school 
before admission in the regular trade school programme. 

Teacher Trailing 

21. The primary and secondary schooling targets would require an acidi- 
tional_ 200 thousa nd ^teache rs including approximately 40 thousand Imams. 
A nother 45 th piisandZjea cher s will be needed for replacement. Teachers 
training facilities are adequate for the new teachers and to cater to in-service 
training but curricula will be redesigned and crash courses introduced for less 
qualified teachers in the far flung rural areas. 

22. There a re 71 institutio ns for the training of primary .and unde"g aduats 
secondary school- teach ers. Graduate teachers are trained in J2.colleges^...and 
t hree urdv egitydepartments. Institutes of ~ Education and Research of the 
universities^oFlEe'Punjab, Sind and Peshawar and a few training colleges offer 
courses in master of education. Capacity of the existing institutions is sufficient 
to train about 120 thousand primary and 5 0 thousand secondary_$cho.o.L.teachers 
required for the proposed programmes of primary and secondary education. This 
capacity is adequate to meet the training requirement under the new system 
being adopted. In adition to the training conducted in these institutions, short 
intensive training programmes shall be organized for the training of less quali¬ 
fied teachers in areas (regions facing shortage of teachers with the required 
qualifications. 

23. Availability of .teachers both_for pnmary and secondary schools.Js 

becom ing—a^problem. It_is_ already quite serious in Punjab in respect 

of^ ro n le -teachers. Training institutions for male teachers are functioning ju 
about_20^30 per-cent of the capacity. To meet the shortage of trained primary 
school teachers, u ntrain ed_matriculates are being, recruited. as teachers. It is 
proposed that Provinces (Regions facing such a situation introduce a modified 
system of teacher training under which teachers may be placed for training 
af^eos^niitment. TheJ.raining may be completed in 3 instalments of 5, 3 and 
2 months duration. After the completion of the first training unit of 5 months, 
te achers s hould be.-placed in teaching jobs and should be enabled to complete 
the remaining 2 units within 3 years of the first appointment. These teachers 
mayTb^gi^ scale of trained teachers from the date of their 

first appointment but should be allowed to draw annual incicments on com¬ 
pletion of full training. Gradually, the entire training programme of primary 
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and secondary teachers may be structured on this pattern. This will have the 
advantage of increasing the annual output 100 per cent, enabling teachers to 
gain from their experience of class room teaching, and developing a strong train¬ 
ing programme through the resultant feed back system. 


Technical Education 

24. Technical manpower is vital for enhancing the productive capacity of 
ihe nation and for ensuring implementation of development plans. The quality 
and quantum of the developments which take place in any country are. in 
the last analysis, determined by the technical excellence of the manpower and 
the extent to which scientific knowledge and technological skill can be utilized 
for raising the quality of development work. The training programmes of technical 
manpower are therefore, of crucial significance for providing the trained man¬ 
power lequired for the accomplishment of development objectives. It ts m 
recognition of the critical position of the technical manpower that the Sixth 
Plan places high priority on the development of trainnig programmes of all 
categories of trained manpower both in quality and size. 


25 There is a large variety of training programmes both in the public and the 
private sectors which produce trained manpower of diflerent categories. In the 
public sector, training is imparted through formal training programmes provided 
in engineering universities and colleges, polytechnics, mono-technics, colleges of 
technology, technical training centres and vocational, technical and commercial 
institutes of different categories. The existing training programmes of engineering 
and other institutions training the technical manpower will be strengthened and 
expanded and new institutions for inreasing the training capacity will be se 
ud \ significant addition to these programmes will be a network of technnical/ 
trade schools and vocational institutes which will be established all over the coun¬ 
try to provide training in technical skills to those leaving the school system at 

various stages before completing education upto marticulalion. In the private 
s »ctor iramng is p-ovided through apprenticeship and on the job training pro¬ 
grammes. Training programmes of different categories of technical manpower 

are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


26. Training of Engineers .—Despite the existence 
universities,_.of_ which_one^^i^...oyer^ 20 ^ears ^old, 


of four,,., en gineeri ng 
the present teaching 


programmes are la^ly confined to ^._enginee_™g^courses. Only limited 
progress has been made in the development of M.Sc. engineering programmes 
and facilities of research are practically, non-existent. Sometimes the quality of 
the engineering graduates produced by these institutions is considered even 
infer 1 or to even those engineers trained in some of the other developing countries. 
Proposed .programmes therefore lay greater emphasis on qualitative improvements 
by restricting growth of undergraduate enrolment at universities, and making 



provision o t adequate facilities . of workshops, machinery, laboratory materials 
and books and by establishing linkages with employers and providing expatriate 
Pakistani experts as visiting professors, 

27. The Centre_oL_Excellence jn. Water Resource Engin eering ^t Lahore 
will bei further strenthened so that the quality of M.phil_and Ph.D degree pro¬ 
grammes is adequ ately i mproved. Selected departments at other Engineering 
irniYersideTv^ be developed into C entres for Adva nce Studies. These centres 
will be properly equiped and staffed and shall develop the academic pro¬ 
grammes in collaboration with reputed foreign universities. 


28. In addition,!projects of the newly created NFWP JJnjyersity ofJEngine- 
ering and Technology a nd Khu zdar__Engineering College will be completed and 

trlining~ln~new technologies^such as electronics, light and heavy.engineering, 

ir rigatio n, drainage, buildings ^ and tra nsport __ will be.... emphasized. Since the 
retirements'"of engineers will be larger during the next and the subsequent 
plan periods, the in take capacity of B.Sc . Engineering course will be increased 

existing institutions to the optimum level, and work will also be initiated on 
anew^ojecT for . the setting up IJTn ew Engineering Colle gein^jhePunjab. 

29. Training of Technicians —There are at present 28 polytec hnics inclu ding 

3 for women-ancEfr mono -technics for the traning of teclmicians. Sev.n of these 
polytechnics also offer training in B. Tech, courses and have be.n named as 
college of technology^ T hese Inst il^^ capacity, of training 

abo ufln^^ courses and about 1,700 in B. Tech, courses. Aboul 

Tialf of^ these^nstitutions are being provided" the required facilities under a 
development project aidedJy^ s i^J 5 £Y®l 9 P^ut_Bank. This project w 11 be 
completed and the remaining institutes will be improved and strengthened 
new polytechnics (12 Jor men a nd. 7 for women) and 10 mono-technics .wid. be 

suit smaller iess 

devbtopld regions/places because training can-be provided according to identifi¬ 
able local demand which will also se.ve as a check out-migration of trained 

persons to bigger cities. 


30. Training of- Skilled Workers.—_ workers are being trained 
through a large variety of programmes some of which are managed an con¬ 
trolled By the Government while others are operating under autonomous 
semi-autonomous and private organizations. In the Government sector . rere 
are some 50 tr aining i nstitutions.,which,jre_managed by froyitfctal 
Departments Of these 37 institutions known as Technical Training _ 

Institutes are being developed under the ^“ 3 ^. 00 ^^- 
in E Proiect aided by. IBRD /ILO/UNDP,/- Organizations such as WAPDA. SUti. 
K^ltS^^ch^ Health, Industries, Agriculture Department 

Small Scale Industries Corporation and numerous other employing agenctes uam 
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their own skilled manpower. Available information indicates that of the approxima¬ 
tely 53,000 skilled workersjfflined_annually, only about 10 pvr cent_are b^»3 
trained' through the public sector tramingqnstitutions. The system of training 
of skilled workers through private, non-formal system of employers 
will be encouraged to expand because this training can be mad: more effective 
both in content and quality to suit the manpower needs of the country. It will 
be ensured that these training prognmmes are evaluated and standardized with 
the assistance of the National Training Board. 


31. During the Sixth Plan, efforts will be made to. encourage expansion and 
qualitative improvement of the training prflgOTnmcsjnJhe_priyateLand nqn-fqnpiil 
gector. The training programmes in the Government sector will also_be im¬ 
proved and expanded .by. op.ening_new technical, training centres. In addition 
faSities will also be provided for the improvement of employment services and 
data generation, and programmes of labour welfare will be undertaken both in 
public and the private sector. 

32. Commercial Education .—Commercial institutes offer post-matlric 

certificate and diploma level training programmes in the fields of secretarial 
practice, commerce, banking and instance. With the increase in industrial and 
agricultural production and in banking and commerce, the demand of personnel 
with the requisite skills in banking and commerce is bound to increase. How¬ 
ever, as in the case of training in vocational skills, a very large training pro¬ 
gramme in commercial skills is being carried out in the private sector, especially 
in big cities. This is bound to increase along with the increase in demand.. How¬ 
ever to meet the training requirements of areas with no private initiative, provi¬ 
sion’ has been made for the setting up of 30 new commercial institutes of 

which 10 will be for women. 


Higher Education and Research 

33 Science and technology and higher education will receive a different 
kind of emphasis during the Sixth Plan. Universities will be consolidated 
and the allocations to them will be confined to improvements in quality ra_et 
than further expansion. No nay univer sity .wfll. be set_ up and .enrolment wil. 
' be more or "less ~s tabilizerLin. the..aggregate, with some shift towards science and 
technical subjects. The restriction on the setting up of any new university will be a 
leniporary^phase. Pakistan can absorb a much larger number of high quality univei- 
sity graduates than are being currently turned out. But a striking proportion of 
graduate and post-graduate students fails which is a waste of their time and the 
nation’s resources. Besides, there is a recognition that the quality of those who 
do pass is deteriorating over time. It is necessary, at this stage, to emphasize 
qualitative improvement rather than quantitative expansion which requires; in 
lurn. that funds and other resources are restricted to improvement of existing 
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universities, on the one. hand, and to expanding, on the other, the base of the 
education pyramid from which university entrants will be selected. 

34. Universities will also be one of the main beneficiaries of R&D programme 

PI am Scientific research and 
technological development allocations are being increased from Rs. 2 billion in 
the Fifth Plan to Rs^J7 j3inion in the Sixth P lan. Based on an indepth inventory 
of existing facilities, the Sixth Plan aims at creating certain specialized institutes 
of international standards; and strengthening the capability of existing research 
and development institutes most of which are of sub-critical standard, some for 

lack of staff, some for poor and out-dated equipment and almost all for low 
funding. ‘ ' 

35. Improvement in the teaching of science is a critical factor in bringing 
about the required break through in science and technology. This will be attained 
through a comprehensive programme aimed at removing the deficiencies in 
curricula, textbooks, laboratory equipment, library resources and teacher 
competencies. The programme shall cover all levels of education from secondary 
to post-graduate. 


36. The following-strategy is proposed for the realization of these objectives 
at various levels of higher education: 

im provement of physical and human resources of existing_inslitulions 
through additionaTmputs and establishment of collaborative linkage 
between institutions imparting education at different levels ; 

(ii) improvement of the man agement of institutions by delinking the 
inje?®$ale^^e^pn jrorn the . degree colleges and undervgraduate 
p rogrammes fro m the universities under a phased programme ; 

(iii) development of selected university departments into Centres of 
Adva nced S tud ies, specially for updating knowledge and skills of 
teachers through M. Phil, and Pb. D. programmes ; 

(iv) development of reputed government colleges with considerable 
academic and administrative freedom; 

(v) induction of the private sector at_all levels of higher education for 
introducing healthy competition and reducing state liability and 
control. 


37. Intermediate Level —T he Si xth Plan programmes will gradually integrate 
educatio n of c lasses X I and XII_ with secondary education and this process, of 
re-structuring ^rFe^completed in the Seventh Plan. The practice of adding 
cjassi^XUTnd XII to the high schools which has already been adopted 
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by a number of prestigious and autonmous institutions shall_.be.extended_to 
''bth'er”government schoois ^unaer .a-phased programme to meet . addition: 1 
demand" The plan proposes a number of steps for qualitative improvement of 
instruction at this level. These include improvement of labortory and library 
facilities, provision of visiting lecturers from degree colleges|universities to teach 
newer concepts and theories, and reintroduction of the system of annual inspection 
by the Secondary Education Boards to ensure that the required standard of 
physical facilities and instruction is being provided. 

38. Degree Level .—Education at tins level is being imparted either in 
colleges with a considerably larger student body at the intermediate level or in 
universities whose primary concern is post-graduate education and research. At 
both these institutions degree level education does not receive the importance 
it deserves. The Sixth Plan proposes to encourage growth of institutions im¬ 
parting only degree level education. To encourage growth of such institutions 
necessary administrative and financial changes shall be made in respect of a 
few reputed colleges in the first instance with a view to enabling them to 
recruit better qualified staff on higher salaries, to set higher admission criteria, 
charge adequate fee, and enjoy a much larger measure of freedom in the ad¬ 
ministration and management of staff and students. These colleges shall be 
empowered to award degrees. The Plan also proposes to encourage opening 
of private institutions imparting education only at the degree level. These 
colleges shall also be granted considerable freedom in matters of tuition fee 
and determining admission criteria while the Government shall provide grant 

assistance. 

39. In addition the Plan proposes to implement the following programmes 
designed to improve the quality of instruction : 

_ Admission tests covering academic aptitude, communication skills 

and proficiency in academic subjects proposed to be studied ; 

_ Science laboratories and libraries shall be provided better equip- 

ment and latest books and journals; 

_ Teachers shall be provided facilities and incentives to improve their 

qualification through study at Pakistani and foreign universities; 

— arrangement for in-service training ; 

_ services of expatriate Pakistani scholars shall be made available to 

degree colleges as visiting professors particularly in scientific dis¬ 
ciplines. 

40. Post-Graduate Education and Research .—The Sixth Plan seeks to 
restructure university education to consolidate its human and physical resources. 
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plln f0l ’?7f P° UcieS and “^sures are proposed to be adopted during 
Plan pe^c id to this end: g 


tfte 


exisdng umyersity^campuses and facilities will be completed and 

improved at an accelerated pace (the past pattern of show lingering 
cnstruction will be change); lingering 

no new university will be opened in the public sector ; 
under-gra duate prog rammes at universities will be discontinued; 
system—of—ajdniission test and make-up courses i for 

removing the defiicencies (assessed through the admission tests) will 

be mtroducd ; • 

selected university department will be developed into Centres of 
Advanced Stnd.es (with physical facilities and faculty resources com- 
parable to advanced countries) ; 

a ^iyat^ ^ we djmiye^ fa science and technology will be 
est ablished wi)h com plej^freedom to determine contents and duration 
^^pfeofj^d.es. admission criteria, salary and qualification of 
teacEeiiTtateof tuition fee, etc. It shall have linkages with foreign 

of faslrurt- aDd 7 PhyS ' Cal faCiHtieS ’ * eaChing faCUlty ’ and q ual S 

abroad ° UtpUt Sha " be COmparable t0 institutions 


scholarship to talented students, particularly in scientific fields will 

, T ° m .^ e lugller education a privilege for the talented, 
special award of scholarships will be introduced for talented students 
from low income grotups o cover the entire expenses which will be 
financed out of Zakat and Ushr funds ; 

the qnahty °f science education suffers greatly due to non-availability 
nds for the purchase of consumable materials in colleges and 
universities. It is proposed to meet the recurring expenditure of these 
items from the development funds on an experimental basis in 
accordance with the scale of expenditure to be determined by the 
Boards of Education and the University Grants Commission. 


Scholarships 

41 While the priorities and requirements of the education system have 
changed substantially over time, the Government policies for the award of 
scholarships have not been modified to reflect the changed needs. Further quite 
a large number of scholarships are also awarded by autonomous educational 
agencies such as University Grants Commission, Boards of Education, universities 
a istan .Science Foundation, other local and foreign educational foundations’, 
p ant rophic organizations, foreign aid giving agencies, etc. But there is no 
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system through which information can be obtained about these programmes and 
made ot »* overall si* of e.vped»«« „»d ,he .fflifl, of tee ■ 

ships. It is proposed to devie a system to ensure that m future all schola s p 
are in line wfth national educaion priorities. A National Scholarsh.ps Coordina¬ 
tion Committee headed by the Federal Secretary of Education and cons.shi g 
of representatives of the Ministry of Finance, Planning Commission an . 
Provincial Governments will be set up which will give policy g-^mes to van 0 ; 
agencies for award of scholarships and for laying down the conditions o. 

eligibility. 

National Scholarship Foundation 

42. In addition it is proposed to launch a comprehensive programme oi 
scholarships meant ex^skelyJoU^^ 

having limited, incomes. This scholarship programme will provide financial 
assist ance^to students of all levels of education, and for studies wi m 
countries and abroad. These^schfllarship wiQe,financed through zahat jnd 
ushr funds and will be administered by a specially created foundation to be called 
the NaKnidTscholarship JELo_u ndation. The foundation shall be manage y 
a Board of Governors consisting of people drawn from all walks of life indu ¬ 
ing a large number of non-government members. Through the award of thes 

scholarships it would be ensured that no poor student.is... denied education 

because of the. poverty of the parents. The award of these scholarships would 
eTTTong'way in the fulfilment of the larger policy objective of the plan name y 
the evolution of a more equitable social order. It_is_estnnated^ that a m 
Rs. 1,000 million may be spent fo r. .this. purpose during the Sixth Plan peno 
through " the National Scholarship Foundation. 

Mass Literacy Programme 

43. The Plan seeks to improve the literacy level by means of a two-pronged 
attack by accelerated expansion of primary education and through the launching 
of a functional literacy programme. The present number of iterates 
of age”lo"years"and oveTfoSaflTfo million) is too large_to_be.brought under 
the first literacy programme to be implemented in a limited period of 5 years. A 

<"«” ? T “I 

groups. Tn view of the vital significance of younger age groups and he reality 
that they would give the maximum returns, it is proposed to cover mijcn 
nersons (5 million maleand..10 , million female) of the age group £ 
^ears under” the programme of functional literacy. In view of the catalytic role 
of women and the need to reach rural population, higher priority will be gives 

to women in rural jireas. 

44. The functional literacy programme will be delivered through -a^THLety 
of in. dia and metliodology which will include first hand teaching anc is an 



T he strategy is to involve the youth through 
malrexamination for literacy work for one 
T^ 7 ^^ ess ^ r y Iigislafive cover Will "be provided for this purpose. In addition 
interested mdivi'du a ls, non-government organizations (some of which are already 
working in' this field)'and the local governments will be actively involved in the 
implementation of the' prbpbsed programme. These agencies will be encouraged 
through—fin ancial a ssis tance, su pply of instructional " material and training of 
ifieracyjcachcrs. Nedessary administrative cover would be”provided to ensure 
tllat ® noiTlifer ate is e mployed iriGovcrnment offices and in semi-public and 
private-C orporations after a spe cified date; and (ii) existing illiterate employees 
of the_jo vernment or semi-pub lic and private corporations are provided with 
cducationJaciUti es within a spe cified period of time. The ..responsibility for 
providing facilities tcTMerate. employees for acquiring literacy shall rest with 
di^employers. Since, tjie proposed programme lays higher priority oVwomen, 
greater_r cliance shall have to be'plac ed on Women’s Division and_^jor wnm^’c 

organiza tions in the implementati on of the functional literacy programmes for 
wordeni ~ ----- ~. 


: 45,, : Non-conventional approaches will be tried which have worked success ¬ 
fully in-,other developing countries, e.g. r^mrin^jovernment offices and jndus- 
trial^ est ablishments to teach t heir illiterates^staff within a specified period ; ofi'er- 

special sch o larship s or academic credits to college students to induce them 
toj^preadjnassjit^acy; providing liberal financial support to NGOs to parti¬ 
cipate in the nation-wide literacy campaign. These measures will be designed 
to provide necessary motivation of illiterates to acquire literacy and give neces¬ 
sary! back-up- support to various Government and non-government agencies 
engeged in the elimination of illiteracy. It would be realized that adult literacy 
compaign have generally failed in most countries where exclusive reliance has 
been placed on traditional methods, Without innpv.ation._and nation-wide parlici- 
patioiijhe^e ffort may n otmeet the jles ired degree of success in Pakistan as well. 

Library Services 

46, : It' i^’prbp)ds6d to develop a public library system within the guidelines 
provided by the recommendations of the Cabinet Committee headed by the 
Finance Minister. Th e on- going, project of the National Library provides lor 
a mbd^sd It is being re-examined to ensure that the National 

Libr&fy caii bfe set ! uji - on a scale which is comparable to the best libraries 
elSdfth&re id the wbrld and which becomes a permanent tribute to the vision 
of th& ptbsmV geridrfition. 

Educational Guidance and Placement Services 

• ••• > 47.• i A : .comprehensive guideline and counselling^service^can Ji e offered on ly if 
standardized, reliable and valid p sychological tests are available, and teachers 
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have necessary expertise in administering and interpreting these tests. Srnwt- 
umeous*, it is important that there is a constant flow of literature about 
opportunities and indications of future trendsjnjjm labour m^eUor^cn 
a,; olgahized'lyireih^rm^I-researcfi is essential. Considering our state of 
Preparedness, it would' not be feasible, to establish comprehensive guidance 
vices. The Plan accordingly seeks to make a beginning in this direction and 

proposes to: 

— make necessity preparation for establ ishing limited guidance services 

on mh experimental Jiasis _ in four hundred and fifty.secondary 

schools (six schools in each district of which at least two will be 

girls’ schools); 


establish placement services jn all universities. 


Preparation, Production, Publication and Supply of Books 

48. Provincial Textbook Boards are responsible for preparation, printing 
and publication of books for classes I to XII which are approved by the Mims- 
pj of Education. The responsibility for books of higher education rests with 
University Grants Commission. Most of the books used for engineering, medi¬ 
cal and scientific subjects and in English are generally imported. However, the 
language of imported books for polytechnic students poses a serious problem 
of comprehension by the students and no books have so far been produced with¬ 
in the country. Perhaps one of the major causes of poor quality of training 
at the polytechnics is the absence of suitable books. It is necessary that the 
Ministry of Education, in consultation with the Provincial Governments, Boards 
of Education and University Grants Commission, develop a plan to generate 
sufficient interest and provide incentives for the writing of books particularly the 
technical books within Pakistan. 


Development of Education in Special Areas 

49. The special areas include Azad Jammu and Kashmir, Northern Areas 
and Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA). The position in respect of 
each of these areas is briefly discussed below: 

50. Azad Jammu and Kashmir .—This area has great potential of faster de¬ 
velopment in education than even some of the more developed parts of the 
country. Expansion of education • facilities. in this area has been remarkably 
encouraging in the recent past, specially at the primary and middle stages of 
education. Over the past 10 years enrolment at the primary level increased by 
70% and at the middle stage by more than 100%. A highly promising feature 
of the development in Azad Jammu and Kashmir is a much higher rate of 
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growth of girls education. Compared to national participation rates the posi¬ 
tion in Azad Jammu and Kashmir works out to be much better as indicated by 
the following .figures., 

Table 4 


Participation Rate in 1982-83 




Pakistan 


Aznrl 

Kashmir 

— 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Primary stage classes (I-V) 

63 

_32 

48 

93 

45 

69 

Middle stage classes (VI-YHT) 

35 

14 

l 

26 

42 

20 

32 


51. Based on the above position it is planned that by 1988, lOOjper cent boys 
and^70_pg^c ent girls will be attendin g schpols, against the target of 90 per 
cent for_boys_and ^ 60 per cen t for girls for the country' as a whole. In view 
of the keeness of the people of this area to educate their children it is expected 
that the target of 100 per cent enrolment of boys may be attained within a couple 
of years. To ensure that the gains of primary education are consolidated a 
sufficiently big programme has been proposed at the secondary level specially at 
tlie middle stage, where the target of participation rates for boys and girls are 

65 perc ent and 41 per cent respectively against the corresponding national targets 
of 44 and 19. 

52. To ensure a balance development of educational facilities special 
emphasis, will be placed on the development of good quality higher secondary 
schools teaching upto class XII. improvement of existing intermediate colleges 
and use of the underutilized facilities for teaching classes IX-X, and improving 
teaching of science at all levels. Mono-technics, commercial and vocational 
institutes and trade schools will be set up to provide programmes for the train¬ 
ing of technicians and skilled workers. Facilities of the existing six degree 
colleges will be consolidated and improved specially to establish strong science 

teaching programmes; and the project of Azad Jammu and Kashmir University 
will be completed. 

53. Northern Areas.—With the present participation rate of 65 per cent for 
boys. Northern Areas is comparable with the national position of 66 per cent. 
But the enrolment of girls is only 17j ?er cent and...the scale.,of facilities available 
at the subsequent educational levels is extremely limited. The Sixth Plan pro¬ 
gramme therefore, provides for an accelerated rate of growth of educational facili¬ 
ties. The primary level enrolments are projected at 95 per cent and 40 per cent 
for boys and girls respectively. Due to small enrolment at the primary level 
in 1982-83 the scope of the expansion of enrolment at the secondary level remains 
very limited in the case of girls. However, a maximum feasible programme has 
been provided in the Plan both for the boys and the girls. 




^ present, there are no facilities of technical training of any kind. 
During the Sixth Plan, small size mono-technics, commercial and vocational 
institutes and trade schools will he set up to provide training to technicians and 
skilled workers in trades related to local needs. Two intermediate and two 
degree colleges are existing with very limited enrolments. These colleges will 
he consolidated and improved and classes XI and XII will be added to selected 
high schools to meet the demand of education at this level. 

55. Federally Administere d Triba l^AreasJFATA ).—The education scene in 
FATA is quite" different from that of other parts of the country. Against the 
present participation levels of„.54, 15 and 10 per cent of boys at primary, middle 
and high stages of education, jhejenrqlment of girls is negligible even at the 
primary stage. For Jb ovs there' a rc, over 1,100 .primary schpols,_3Q0_S.ecppdary 
schools, 9 colleges, one Cadet College, a polytechnic and a few commercial and 
vocational institutions. But the uumberofgirls schools „is_ very .small with only 
about 150 primary and 2 5 secondary .schools each having an enrolment, of about 

30 to 40 girls. 

56 The Sixth Plan programme for boys education includes accelerated ex¬ 
pansion of enrolment at all school levels, consolidation of colleges, completion 
of the on-going programme of the poly-technic at Wana, opening of a mono- 
technic and setting up of commercial and vocational institutes and trade schools. 
Provisionhas also been made for 

piimary^nd_secojidary school levels. Implementation of the proposed program¬ 
me will have to be ^recedeTby^esearcli.„studies to identify. Jie causes of_present 
indifference jowards girls educatiSifand to suggest measures to overcome it. 


Establishment Division 

57 The need of pre-service and in-service training of civil servants cannot 
be over-emphasized. A well-trained civil service has very important role to play 
in realizing our development objectives. Training in all fields of planning with 
an emphasis .on modern concepts of project planning and project mqpagement is 
highly useful and needs to be institutionalized. In order to achieve this objec¬ 
tives the Sixth Plan provides for various pre-service and in-service training pro¬ 
grammes. A renewed effort, will be made to improve implementation capability 
of the development administration. 

58 The Plan envisages improvement, expansion and strengthening of 
existing NIPAs at Karadu and Lahor e; P akistan Academy,,for Rural,Develop¬ 
ment Peshawar and Pakistan Administrative Staff College, Lahore, fastitiitgs^f 
PubiTc^Adniiitistrafion will' ako>_esta«d_at.Qu^ aa d^war. Funds 
have alsifbeen provided for the construction of the building of the Secretariat 
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jVainin^J nsiiiute at Rawal pindi. Provision has -,k k 
tmuation of scholarships for the children of Federal OoT ^ ‘ hC COn ‘ 
Policy Issues 1 Gove ^ mnent employees. 

whi e ch a m ma f be f 8 ° n the six,h p,an educati - 

n^Lof local bodies in olanmno ™ y 3PP '° baSIC education - is inxolxe.- 

.Qfjtduca- 

.srsrss o, ««„ rijtj Z'T °°", ”“ s * ,y 
*«m, ,pt 2:^iZu: e J,i tt of ^ 

students. The Provincial fnv>r , ^ 1 y °f instruction received by the 

* loo, bod Jr xrrzr, h “ »*» *■» « 

«.» be .« "" ir coodilions. „ 

to „ 

and quli..,he tap.o.SSrTTbTfS, k , cl , ca „TJJ” J b “ 

ante (he exiting c„,«ed«,. j, *„ ” J S T ' d ““ 

sequently, it is intended to recover a sizeable Ll ' C ° n ' 

sr&STSS? 

onous out of rniiPfr^o T::r-.. - senoots, 

Som 


J - ^ :—;—--- — arnuems are Kent cm* of 

-un iversities for want of fi na o ' 

of TfinJho&I wiirbrinnd7,r KT - ,, ' finances. Some 

■ ,. . . . , De landed by collection of Zakat and lToi„ T , 

:-L-vli>oJiamg_jroiisi4ere^r_ the latter funds should h P d i j ” JL 

lj|P^y^plropjs^and_basic_^^thjinits. ~ . d 1 ep '° yed ,0 buiId 

61 ' 7116 third issue is that of the role of the private sector Thp 
comprehensive nationalization of educational institutes aud it a ^ 

po icy of free education ten years ago had at least two casualties An ahtl 8 

a |arge fina ^urdi 

-J^~^i-i^ ffim ~£^P5ll^t318_£ducation. And many of the schools 1, 
*“ l» e ducalion cooccio,* “ji, U 

lence under the public control. Thus, in both quantity and quality the not 
was counter-productive. The private sector has no, j,„ 7 y ’ he po 1 y 

schools. In the Sixth Plan, it is proposed to return the existingtdtol bat” 

«, :;r: ™r~ u - te —- *• «-* -— 

Plan Allocalions 

the d 6 et, In the , SiXth Pkn 3 $Um ° f Rs - ,9 - 850 Jni,liOT has been allocated for 
theJetUppment prop-amm^ in the sector of Education' and Manpower. It is 
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«i«p>—“ -1*. 'tSZZ 

involve > leouiimiJTOM^BSmiW—nJUi^gSid for moling the 

" pen “U“ — 

recurring cost ot maintaining • cnst durinc the plan 

T- the total am^ t for m^the of 

period will be app. y ———I executing agencies has been one of the 

sufficient funds in the revenue budgets of exec f n & “ Dr0 grammes specially 

ZJTS SZ « expenditure doth o. e«,in 8 - new prog— 

63 During the Sixth Plan period education facilities are designed ho expand 

&J ' , g . „ ThW is indicated by the fact the total expendituie in the. 
at an accelerated pace. This >s indie y in 1982 -83 to Rs. 14700 

public sector would increase tom • 1 f the proportion cf 

-“e^VySS 2«5S»m 

"«... —»- zzzstjz, 

tary and non-raonetary measure b ^ of education facilities 

the private sector tofuUy^ ^ after the decision of the 

,n the C ° Untry ' 1077 To a Uow opening of private educational institutions, private 
government in 1977 to alio 1 g providing education facilities in the 

sector has been playing a perceptable role P ^ nment . I„ 

urban areas, without any support or■ extending grants-in-aid for 

,h. Sixth «... ***" y, efca ,i«„„ ... It i. «•— 

supporting private effort 11 : f over r s . 1000 niiUion may 

that during the Sixth PI P jr— int0 existence of local govern- 

be m ade injhe private^ector. additional resources for establishing 

ment it will also be possible to S c ' ie '* ‘ . required more is the 

^ ^ - 

ZZZfZZ Which ... .iw.y. b. fouud it «« « - 

sidered of high priority. 

65. The essence of the Sixth Plan education strategyi « 
jump in the spread of primary education, and “nso^a ^ fey ^ desire 

higher education to improve qua i y. ’ scientific, technical and pro- 

is 'JSZ'SSX - — — 

ment and providing leadership in all walks of 1 ■ 

65. The details of financial allocations and physical targets arc given m 
annexures I and II respectively. 




EDUCATION AND MANPOWER 
Financial Allocations , 1983—88 


Ajnnexnre I 


---. 






(Million 

Rupees) 

No. Sub-Sector 

Federal 

Provincial Punjab 

Sind 

NWFP 

Baluchis* 

Total 







tan (col.3&4) 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

imary Education 

3980 

3020 

1320 

770 

740 

190 

7000 

(0 Under executing agencies 

(480) 

(3020) 

(1320) 

(770) 

(740) 

(190) 

(3500) 

(i'9 Special Programmes 

(3500) 

(-) 

(-) 

(“) 

(-) 

(-) 

(3500) 

sondary Education 

945 

3180 

1615 

750 

570 

■ 245 

4125 

■acher Education 

60 

245 

80 

80 

60 

25 

305 

rhnical Educaton 

1155 

1180 

700 

180 

ISO 

.120 

2335 

(a) Deptt. of Education 

(505) 

(810) 

(450) 

(150J 

030) 

(80) 

(1315) 

(b)Deptt. of Labour .. : ..7 

(650)* 

(370) 

(250) 

(30) 

(50) 

(40) 

(1020) 

■liege Education .. 

370 

930 

430 

240 

190 

70 

1300 I 

liversity Education 

2100 

(1358)£ 

(471)£ 

(431# 

(310)£ 

(I26)£ 

2100 f 

iolarships .. .. ■ 

395 

265 

170 

35 

60 

(50)** 

__ 

iss Literacy .. ... _ 

750 






\ 

v. of Public Library System 




11 

— 

750 i 

300 

155 

80 

25 

30 

20 

455 

sceUaneous 

145 

425 

330*** 

40 

30 

25 

570 

igrammes of Establishment Div. 

250 ’ 













— 

250 

Total .. 

10450 

9400 

4725 

2120 

1860 

695 

19850 

♦For programmes under Ministry of Labour, Manpower and 
£To be funded by the Ministry of Educaton. 

Overseas Pakistanis. 



To 


♦•Provided in the Revenue budget. 

♦♦♦Inlcuding Rs. 180 million for deferred maintenance of buildings. 
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Annexure II 


PHYSICAL TARGETS 


A. Primary Education : 


1 . No. of primary schools in the last year of the plan 

Number 

1,14,173 

(Including 40,00 1 
mosque schools) 

2. Primary schools opened during the plan priod 

>5 

44,198 

(Including 4J),00C 
mosque schools* 

3. Primary schools improveed during the plan period 

99 

24,850 

4. Enrolment in class 1-V in the last year of the plan 

(InOOO)T 

M 

F 

12,354 

7,712 

4,642 

5. Addilinal Enrolment in class I—V by the end of plan period „ 

5,600 

6 . Participation Rate in the last year of the plan 

T 

M 

75 

90 


F 

60 

Secondary Education : 

1. No. of middle schools in the last year of the plan 

Number 

10209 

2, No. of High schools in the last year of the plan 


5530 

3. During the plan period up-gradation of : 



(i) Primary schools 

.. Number 

4880 

(it) Middle schools 

• • >> 

1073 

(h 7) Opening of New High schools 

4, During the plan period in provement of : 

• * *9 

236 

(/) Middle schools 

. , Number 

2000 

(i'i) High schools 


1000 

5, Enrolment in last year of the plan : 



I. (a) Classes Vl-VIIt— 

(InOOO) T 

2508 

4 

M 

F 

1807 

701 

(b) Participation sate 

(Percent)- T 

m 


M 

41 


F 

19 

IJU ( a ) Classes 1X-X 

(InOOO) T 

919 


M 

F 

651 

268 

(b) Participation rate 

(Percent) T 

18 


M 

24 


F 

12 


36) 

HI. (a) Classes VI—X 

(In000)T - 

' 3427^ "u'.-O 

. 

M 

. .2458:- •• 

► . * 

F 

9651- .. 

(b) Participation rate] 

(Percent)T 

26 


M ’ 

35 ' ' •' 

'.W-'OHti .. 

6. Additional enrolment during the plan piriod : 

F 

16 

(0 Classes VI—VIII 

(InOOO) 

795 

(«) Classes IX—X 

•. (in) Classes VI—X - v 

55 

•*' 236 

. 1031 v;: : 



C. Teacher Education : 



1. No. of Primary teacher training institutions. 

No. 

71 

2. Training Capacity of primary teacher traning institutions 

_ Nos. 

21000 

3. No. of institutions for training of Secondary school tea¬ 
chers. 

N-\ 

(Including Deptts. of 
Education at univer- 

A Training capacity of secondary school feather traininc 
institutions. 

Nos. 

ersities) 

4500 

D, Technical Education : 



1. Engg.'universities 

Nc. 

4 

2. Engg. Colleges 


3 

3. Poly/Monotechnic 


63 

4. Trade Schools 

5. In-take]Capacity of : 

5 n 

200 

(a) B. Sc. Engg. Course 

No. 

5000 

(b) Poly-technical Mono-technic 

5.5 

7425 

(c) Trade Schools 


4000 

5. Enrol menriof : 



(0 Engineering graduates .. 

(») Diploma classes in : 

(a) Engg. Colleges 

Nos. 

15500 

(b) Poly-technical/Mono-techic 

Nos. 

20/>0 

(i7i) Trade Schools 


4000 

6. Annual out-put of : 



(0 Engg. graduates 

Nos. 

355u 

(») Diploma Holders 

5 ) 

4776 

(Hi) Trade Schools 

J5 

4000 

7. Opening of : 



Engg. Colleges 

Nos. 


Poly/Mono-technic 


29 

Trade Schools 

5 1 

200 
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E. College y&Jucation :. <j/ o/.. .■ 

(/) Intermediate 
(i7) Degree 

r;.. « - • 

I. Enrolment in Classes : 

(/) Xi-XH 
07) XIII—XIV ♦ * 

2. No. of general Universities. 

3. Enrolment in general universities 


.. Nos. 


32 4 
277 


(InOOO) 

335 


90 

No. 

15 


w 

No. 

18500 




If any one saves a life, it 
Shall be as though he had 
Saved the lives of all mankind. 

* Al-Maidah 
.. , (V-32) f 



• h •• CHAPTER 19 

HEALTH: 

TOWARDS A COMPREHENSIVE 

. : NAiT6NAt; coverage 

Current Situation 5, ! 

\ T the time of Independence, the country inherited a situation of insanitary 
^environmental conditions a general sMe of under nutridon, insufficient medical 
facilities and deficient maternal care. Thereafter, the expansion of health facili¬ 
ties apart from health manpower, has been painfully slow, which has led to 
extermely inadequate health facilities in both urban and rural areas. 

'■%. Mortality .—The c rude d eath rate jyas afduttd 40 per'thousand- diirjng 
the early part of the .-century. It declined gradually to about 30 per thousand 
by 1950. By mid-1960 in crude death...rate..'had declined to'46 per thousand. 
Since mid-160’s the crude death rate ^estimated to have declined to the*.present 
level o f^ 12 pr thousand. T he maternal no rtai|ty.ls_.about 8 per thou sand 
live births. A major ■ reason for-a high- maternal, mortality.. can'.be . alfiibuatcd 
.;to. poor ;help'during-child birth. . Infant mortality declined 178 per thousand 
nin 1950’s to .136 per; thousand in 196b.,.....'Die present jnfea.L-.mprta.ilty is 
. estimated at.100 pepthousand. The leading, causes of. death are diarrhoea and 
; pneumonia among preschoolers, and,.accidents,, tuberculosis, .cardiovascular 
diseases and malignancy for the remaining age .groups. 
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3 Morbidity.—The disease pattern is characterised by high morbidity due 
to infectious and communicable diseases. The most common causes of illness 
amongst children are measles, whooping cough, tetany • 

About 1.6 million person s have radiologically active tuber^osis.jucludingjiore 
than 250,000 opein cases. Protein-eneigy-mahiutyippn, y,[l’BM) . ts s , a 

problem '; with ~7 pef c ent of childr en (less than 5 years age),, exhibiting. 3rd 
degree malnutritiomOdteThuinBon problamftiiflldude anaemia and goi re. 

"^"cardiovascular diseases have emerged rfiiiei 1 Abruptly as a public health 
concern in age groups in which productivity and social and family r “P™sibill- 
ties are highest. Cancer is ra pidly b ecoming a major cause of mo^id^y. an 
mortality- The minimal incid enc e rafe for cancer is estimated to be 40 51) 

per 100,000 of population. Seriously incapacitating mental disorders are likely 
to affect, at least, 1 per cent of the population at any one time and, at least, 10 
per cent at some time in their life. 

5. Cavitation of teeA_affeot.jhildi«n more.than othei^jge poups. Gum 
' disfeaieii yfUbt a large "number of the population. Diseases affecting the tissues 

teeth range between 7-9 per cent of the children and a majority of the 

^dlP>opuiation,. ... ? ?< jj| AWOT 

6 . Table beiaw ^v^' SOihe health related indicators with a comparison of 
countries of middle income economies : 

Table 1 

Health Related.. Statistics^ . , 




PakMiV ' ‘ Middle in- 

--- come econo- 


.0 


v"V 


(aged 0 — 1 ) 
Child death rate 
Crude death rate 


. ... o. 
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1983. 
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• if -• 

-47 

" :, i5 v 
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.551 

. >54 j. .- 
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ri • m ys\ * ^ • 
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• 100 

^ 60 

live births) 

(pet 1 , 000 ) 
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)- • 

10 
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1 (per 1,00?). 

! - 16 

14 

- 12 
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7 . Jleaiih facilities.— Hicrc is at present - iiffe dbctor 1014,600 persons, one 
dentist for 83,000 ^rsdils, bne : fiurse tor 6.4 hbsp&al beds. One paTamfedicJot 
2 T8'6 persons'one primary' l iheallff 'care facility for 12,943 . persons and one 
for l;f90’ : p«^- ' •Priory H&ltli care faculties other than 

heklth’’(BHXj), 374; rur a i health «mtre S 
(RHC), 867 Mtemity Child Health (MCH) centres, 3,994 dispensanes and_632 
sub-centres. 
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majQI ex P anSion °f medical colleges, from 7 to 

'wSy vei rS rfrV led t0 a curtent °«P»t of 4,000 new doctors 
|eQrjear. -The standard of education has gone down s^luanTaily sinS^nere 

afe not enough Cass rooms,- laboratory facilities, and teaching equipment Zll 

! S a , s j? 2 Sage_QLh 400 teach ing hospital beds. The pace of training of 
speaalistslteachers has lagged behind the production of graduL in the country. 

■ r i 9 ; Tll< 5 t ?.i? a I 5 £M s . l «bufe>n of doctors duel to neglect) of rural areas which 

potable ; 01 t een °^g Sg^. n . ^ ac ® t*®?, electricity, s chools, and 

^-—S-^i^withjmattract^^ployni ent s ystem. Thereare less'than'1000 

1 J" ur ban areas even though rurC 
areas contanTapproximately 70 per cent of (he total population. • 

^f a ^ aS, ' 8 ^ Sj^BB^SLStjSSSM female doctors ate 
: ; i ° U ..few. girls_ are .being- t'raTned '"Mos't 

^f^^nicdica^^urs^^n^paramedical personnel belong to the urban ^Tas 
and like to serve nTmban. areas? . " ' uroan.areas 

11. Medical research—The problem facing medical research in the country 

' and 3 ? .f.. adCqU f ate ?robe int0 pressing health problems, on the one hand 
, and limitation of research workers, on the other. nd ’ 

: =_• 12. Drugs^U is estimated that the total domestic demand for drues an 1 
, medicines is, approximately Rs. 3.5 billion. Fifteen firms control atom TO 

■ ^^4 500 Vr? 7 7 abou( 6,500 registered medical productsTout 

2oooito^^ted 15 ^ 2 *” paCke< ?- ,ot?a,1 y fa y 2°6 units. The remaining 
.7 6 im P° rted - Drug Pnces are controlled by the Ministry of Health. 

Tharp 3 ;) Transport availability at most of the RHCs is very limited 

There are very few permanent useful roads. Lack of-transport and communica' 
ton prevents medical jofficers from visiting bSto health iLts and lad “Sto 

for 


keeping 


—rtt tTn--.yaaiv. ucaun units a 

V 1 ^^—.—villages. Maintenance facilities 
vehicles on roads are inadequate. 

c 14. Health- data.—Information systems are complex and suffer because of 
inaccuracy ;and incompleteness. Health workers have little training to gather 

Umhwork atI0D neCeSS3ty f ° r effeCtiVe Pknning ’ contro1 and evaluation of 

15. Vertical programmes.- There are some vertical programmes such, as 
Malaria Control Tuberculosis Control, World Food Programme, the recently 
introduced Iixpanded_PoIy-iiTimunf 1 mt L on.(liI‘I); Oral Rehydration Salts (ORS) 
and training of Trachtioito BirtlFAtiendenbJTBAs). “the malaria comrSTpro- 
^gramme.has. toen.integrated .into-the. general todth services, although complete 
administrative integration has not been achieved. 
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16 Management. —There is no process for linking planning with imple¬ 
mentation throughout the health system. There is inadequate authority for 
workers at each level to make decision relating to their own work. Commu y 
participation remains to be developed and Organized. 

17. Private sector.— There are approximately£12S_ privatejtotorsjfi the 
country with, around 500 doctors joining private'sector each year. Pnvate 
'dobtofs are to be found l east in the rura Threas. About. 51,535 1 tradmona 

healers cover the gap for curative services. 

18. Traditional medicine.—As is normally understood traditional medicine 
exists in form of Tibb-e-Unani, Ayurvedy and Homoeopathy. There are 
estimated to be 3216 qualifiedtibb prac tition ers, 31,784 registered unqualifle ^ 
hakims 3,102 quaMed^nd^ 2 ? 8 ^jmqu^ified_homoeppaths and 539 unqualified 
registered voids. The Government approved traditional medicine m 1977 and 
recognized' the three systems and established boards for these for registration 
of various categories of traditional medicine practitioners. 

19. Users’ charges.—. At present user charges vary among the provinces. 

: ThWe is no charge in Baluchistan and by the Federal Government. The 
charge per outpatient treatment ot 

. inpatients, there is a 

s'SkToTpaynTents ( depending on income)_forJqqdl; : provided_£or mpahents 
in"thTiunjab. Rs. 2 a re charged ,.p«^inpatient.per day , m Sind. Fees. are 
charged~?or' private all. the provin^,_bu 

t toe~are~c? nsiderablir~below the^cOst of providing the service. 

! 20. Health allocations—The fundamental problem.— Ihe capital expendi¬ 
ture on health care system has ranged between 3-4_per_oent^Lthd total develop¬ 
ment outlays and aro und 2 per cent of Jhe.revenue budget. On a cornparame 
/basisTPaidstan*has been .spending" only one-fifth as:much as other low-income 
developing countries on. .national health cate. 

21. The most important difficulty facing the public sector health service is 
insufficient funds. Jo-jnestrthe recurring expenditure. In many cases the mfra- 

, .'structure is" available but cannot be utilized in full because of the shortage of 
fiunds- for personnel,. medicines and maintenance. 

Review o£ Fifth Plan 

22. The Fifth Plan, ; contained the following objectives : 

1 ' (i) To provide modern health coverage within 2—4-miles for the entire 

population. vrv- • 

Mir;-. • • (ii) ] Tb reduce the crude death rate from 14 per thousand to about 
10.2 per thousand. 
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^“£ r §“! e ^ aDt -^. fr - J05_per thousand to 79 per thousand 


. (iY) incase Jhe life expectancy from 54 years for men to 60 years 

from 53 to 59 years for women. 

197 R 23 ’ M " aS t0 be achieved at an estimated cost of Rs. 6.6 billion at 

„J irT ™ rhe n eXpend ‘ tUre incurred dllr “g ‘he Fifth Plan, at current prices, 
was gs 1 _4 i 5M7mlhon. Daunting for inflation; the amount allocated for the 

•taM, » m ; ptha „ 55 W JZ Z 

$JSjSSSTriking SE'SSsfs budge ;,„ 

cuts, thejlocationjas no t been m ore than SO per cent of. the estimated cost of 
follows req ——" r The achievement in terms of vital health indices is as 

- Table 2 

Physical Achievement in vital Health Indices 

__^_■ ; ■ . . (per 000) 


Ihdex 


1978 


Fifth Plan 
Targets for 
1982-83 


Achievement 
upto June, 


« Crude death rate 

Infant mortality rate ... 

Maternal mortality rate 

Life expectancy at birth: 'W-mY: 

14 

105 
.6-L-8 

10.2 

79 

12 ... 

100 

6—8 

- Males 

Females .. 

54 years • 

53 years 

60 years 

59 years 

55 years 

54 years 


J onus were cum, out of a total of 625 

RHCs and 4596—BHUs- planned during 1978—83. The achievement could 
ave been much batter if the budgetary allocations would have been adequate, 
me table below gives the achievement during 1978_83 : 

Category 


Physical Facilities 

(i) Basic Health Units/Dispensaries/ 
MCH Centres. 

: (ii) Rural Health Centres ;; • ■ 

(in) Hospital Beds 

Health Manpower 

(i) Docfors/bental Surgeons^ 

(ii) Nurses ‘ ‘ • ! ; ■ ‘ ’ . ’;' -' 

_(iii) Paramedics/Auxiliaries 

- 0y) Community Health Workers/Dais 


Target Achievement Percentage 
---achievement 


4,596 

625 

25,820 

13,512 

4,780 

24,886 

50,371 


1617 . 

206 

5,308 

10,203 

4,246 

13,576 

9,000 


35.2 

33.0 

20 . 0 . 

75.5 
88.88 

54.5 
17.9 
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25 From the year 1982. onward*; the production of 4.00Ci doctors led to 
lack ofi job opportunities in the government service during th ® later P a ^ ° £ th 
PM period.' ^Employment avenues for doctors outside the country 
, A eraduallv owing to more restrictive immigration policies aboard. T e P 

”(*» 01 aoc, °"“ d “' l0n *''“..I'”'!, abh« 

menf The President of Pakistan constituted a special commi tee 

•respectively. . - . 

26 . The .M ™ *PP™“> » »»»“» “I?”™* 

a “.h ,t the already BaodoalajEHC.. proraonoi •**■« 

Of gjmr 0 W 3 pr_d_ _ ^ovid hwresifential accommodation, _start- 

doetbrs m a phased manxrer. , 

JfTrte situation of facilities for training of different categories of hea 

manpower compared with that of 1978 is given below : , - 

Table 3 

Training of Health Manpower 


1978 


1983 


S. No. 


Category 


No. 


(i) Medical College • • ♦ : 

(ii) Dental Schools • - * * 

(iii) Nurse Training Schools 

(iv) LHV Training Schools 

(v) Medical Technician Training 
Schools 


15 

4 

28 

8 


Yearly 

output 

4,000 

117 

750 

389 


No. 


Yearly 

output 


16 4,260 

4 : 120 
44 840 

10 600 


26 


650 


ssr-jm di^.. 

six prevent 1990 and to eliminate neonatal 

tetLus b b r y1S tetJus’toxiod to pregnant ladies. The'programme progress^ 
tefanus oy gw g wete itch6d t00 low to serve the purpose of the 

i could only immunize 1.0 million children as against^Sj^Ucn 
born every year. 
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29. To take care of the backlog and come to a stage when only new boms 
would be immunized, the programme was accelerated manifolds in 1982-83, the 
last year of the Plan. It is estimated that under the accelerated programme 3 
million children were immunized during 1982-83. 

30. Diarrhoeal Diseases Control. —A similar acceleration was given to the 
control of diarrhoeal diseases by oral rehydration therapy. It was proposed 

achieved^ ^ m ^^ on P ac ^ et s during 1982*83, a target which has since been 

31* Training of Birth Attendants. —The training of birih attendants was 
also given a boost during the last year of the Plan *to accelerate the availability 
of assistance during child birth. It is estimatedJthat..5,000 TBAs were trained 
during 1 982-83 which is a five-fold increaseT^ 

32. The special accelerated health programmes have affirmed that the 
entire child population of the country can be immunized in a fairly short period 
The same holds true for control of diarrhoeal diseases by oral rehydration 
therapy and assistance during child birth by trained birth attendants. These 
programmes provide a gxfeait promise in the Sixth Plan. 

33. Malaria Control. The elforts_duxing_tlie^Plan_.period have succeeded 

1 nC ^^ cn ?9 --Qf-malaria t o a lev el which has not posed a real 
public health problem in the country inspite of a number of weaknesses in the 
programme. 

34. Medical Research. —The number of research centres established by 

Pakistan Medical Research Council in the medical colleges of the country 
increased 1982-83. In addition, old centres were 

sti'engthened with manpower and equipment to enable them to conduct objec¬ 
tive research. • • • * .... 

35. Private Sector.— It is estimated that 2,100jfoctora_est ablish ed private 

practiqe ^duri ng^ Jhe_Plan^penpd. About_6,125~ doctors are_expected to he in 

the private sector. This compares favourably" with tfuTpIan targets. The~pro- 
gress of hospital beds has been slower than expected. Abo ut 1.200 b eds were 
added, raising the number to 10,00CL 

36. Financial Utilization .—The percentage utilization of allocations regis¬ 
tered a positive trend during the Fifth Plan (98.5 per cent) as compared to an 
average of about 70 per cent during the years 1971—78. Tffis indicates 
that given necessary funds the targets for the Fifth Plan were not ambitious. 

Sixth Plan Programme 

37. In order to improve the quality of life, there is a crying need to 
remove the general scarcity of adequate health services. It is considered neces¬ 
sary to establish a nation-wide integrated system of health care. This would 
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involve a nation-wide consolidation and expansion in terns of physical infra¬ 
structure properly equipped and staffed by adequately trained and motivated 
persons. The traditional medicine {Mb. homoeopathy and aywvedy) will be 
given its due place in the National Plan. Obviously, the allocations 
both for capital expenditure and revenue budget will have to be increased mani- 
* folds as inadequacy of funds has been the main constraint for unfulfilment of 
an integrated nation-wide health care system. To meet part of the expenses, 
it would be necessary to charge from the health use rs especial ly for maintenance 
and operating-costs. Thrpnvatehealth sector will be given special incentives 
'so'thatlTcan contribute effectively and play a complementary role to the public 

health sector. 

38. To find a fundamental solution to the nationwide scarcity of good health 
services the allocations for capital outlay and revenue budget for health sector are 
being increased considerably for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Thejota]-.capital 
outlay being proposed for Sixth Plan is Rs, .13,0....billion, as against Rsv. 458 

This is nearly three tunes the 

expenditure of the Fifth Plan. The allocation is 6 per cent of the Capital outlay 
through ADP, as against 3,7 per cent in the previous Plan. The quantum jump 
of about three times can- be explained on the basis of the size of Sixth Plan in 

comparision to- the Fifth Plan, 

39. Objectives .—In terms of final results, health and health related pro¬ 
grammes of the Sixth Plan will have the following objectives: 

(i) To reduce the crude death rate from the present 12 per thousand 
to about 10 per th ousand. 

:(ii) To reduce the infant .mortality from 100 per thousand live-births to 
60 per thousand. 

(iii) To increase the life expectancy from 54-55 years to a little overj50_ 
years. 

(iv) To reduce the communicable diseases from the present 30 per cent 
to a negligible level. 

(v) To protect all children and new boms against six preventable diseases 
of childhood, on a regular basis. 

(vi) To eliminate third degree malnutrition among children. 

(vii) To provide assistance during child birth to every mother, by trained 
birth attendants. 

(viii) To prevent, as far as possible, occurrence of disabilities and care of 
the disabled for better prospects of life. 
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40. Policy s/hifts. 'The Sixth Plan policy shifts are as follows : 

iCm ~Plg v entiye^care b y protecti ng all children,bypoly- 
the six preventable'" diseases of childhood, 
iViairHoeal diseases .control and improved maternal care. 

^ C onsolidation of existi ng faciliti es in contrast to expansion and de¬ 
velopment of rural health infrastructure. Expansion is only envisaged 
iin un-served areas. 


TUrftl j ggjth facility to be mannedjpy a qngjifip.H doctor,and not 
by a substitute. 

^ Poiflfeile sh ift i n the outpatient departments of all teaching, district 
and ‘tefwill talukct headquarters hospitals 

M (Fr gezip g^ pf sea ,ts.in ; medical colleges and stress on quality vs quantity. 

(vi) Rehabilitation of disabled and prevention of disabilities. 


(viii) government: .patronage to traditional medicine. 

(viii) Involvement o f com munity, viz. local bodies, in primary health 
care. 

(ix) Proper management (training to health functionaries. 


(x) Introduction of users’ charges to reduce subsidy. 

(xi) R^pi<d expansion of private sector. - 

41. Nation-wide Health /Care .—The nation-wide health care for the Sixth 
Plan will provide. a ^systematic Jink between the village community and the super¬ 
structure of the modern health system. Depending upon the density and scatter 
of .the .population,. a . basic health unit will be prov ided_to serve about 5.000^ to 
10,0 00 po pulation. The basic health unit will be responsible for comprehensive 
health care7~~This will include, among other things, midwifery, child care, 
immunization, diarrhoeal diseases, malaria control, child spacing, mental health 
and school ihealfh ^services within its area. (Outreach services will be provided 
primarily Jqr jna ternit y^ and child health care through trained birth attendants. 
Depending on the terrain and communication,' 5 to 10 basic health units will be 
linked to a ruraLhealth centre (RHC). Each rural health centre may have upto 
25^Seds with laboratory, X-ray and minor^surgery. The RHC will be linked 
Qirbugh tdhsiiltctluJca^h^spliaX to District Headquarters Hospital which will have 
all medical facilities. Other existing facilities such as dispensaries and MCH 
Centres etc. will be upgraded as BHUs. - ■ 
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42. All the BHUs (new and upgraded) will be sta2ed by a doctor_with 
2-3 paramedics|Lechnicians while the RHCs will play a pivotal role and act 
as jocal point in the Nation-wide Health Care System and will have 3 doctors 
positions out of which one will be a female. It will also be provided with a 
dentist Where physical facilities permit, more beds (up to 25) will be added. 
This will become the rural|community hospital. This will remove the disparity 
between urban and rural areas and meet the aspirations of the rural population. 


43. The present EPI, Diarrhoea Control, TBAs training, Malaria Control 
and Tuberculosis Control Programmes will become part of the Nation-wide 
Health Care System. These services will become the main activities of the 
BHUs and RHCs network. 


44. The posting of a doctor in each BHU will not only improve the quality 
of care but will also improve the overall working of the basic health units and 
reduce referrals and hardship which the community faces in taking their sick to 
urban areas. Burden on hospital beds will be minimized. Residential accom¬ 
modation for doctor will have to be provided at each BHU. Those under 


construction will incorporate such facility. 

45 TehsiljTaluka and District Hospitals .—The tehsilltaluka hospitals are 
far from satisfactory at this stage. Being the first contact where referral care 
will be made by the RHCs they need to be strengthened. Additional doctors 
need to be posted for emergency care in, at least, three basic specialities an 
dentistry. The basis for strengthening and optimal utilization o tehsilltaluka and 
district headquarters hospitals will be as under: 

(i) One general duty doctor for 15 beds at tehsilltaluka hospitals, civil 
hospitals and district hospitals as against 30 beds at present. 

(ii) One doctor per 50 outdoor patients per day. 

(iii) One doctor each at teiisil / taluka hospital for emergencies and medico- 

legal work. 


(iv) Three doctors lot emergencies and medico-legal work at district head¬ 


quarters hospital. 


(v) Six to ten specialists at district hospital. 

(vi) Extending the out-patient timings from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. by providing 
more staff 3 medicines and diagnostic facilities ; and 

(vii) Hospital pharmacies to be manned by graduate pharmacists. 

Strengthening of district and tehsilltaluka hospitals will make them suitable for 
training of fresh graduates as house surgeons/physicians in a number of 
■specialities. This will, be further strengthened by merging the teaching and 
general specialist cadres, as these hospitals will, then develop a strong link 

with the teaching hospitals. - 


Targets 

46 . Physical infrastructure .-The physical infrastructure needed to meet 
the requirements of a nation-wide network will be as follows : 

W dencI s rSi ° n ° f 2 ’ 620 eXiSt ' ng faC ' HtieS int ° BHUs With doctors ’ resi " 

(n) Construction of 2,600 new BHUs with attached residences for doctors 
ana staff. 

(iii) Construction of 355 new rural health centres. 

(iv) Construction of 1,715 doctors’ residences at the existing BHUs 

(v) Provision of 3,500 teaching beds in existing medical colleges and 

another 3,500. m district hospitals and 1220 beds in tehsil hospital 
for referred care. y 


(vi) 


Hotel accommodation for house surgeons, physicians and 
registrars. 


trainee 


. 4? ' Ta T S hUman UrmS - The above mentioned inputs aim at 

improving the quality of life by safeguarding off-snrinos 1, ,. 
reducing misery of life by: eg pnn 0 s, then mothers and 


(i) Protecting 24 jnillion children against s ix major killers of childhood. 

(u) Protecting 8 million ch ildren, against complications and mortality of 

diarrhoeal diseases through oral rehydration salts. 

(iii) Protecting 1.25 million children suffering from third degree 

m^nutrition. "." 

(iv) Providing help during pregnancy and child-birth from the present 24 
per cent to 100 per cent of mothers through 45,000 trained birth 
attendants, backed by lady health visitors and female doctors. 

(v) Rehabilitating 100,000 disabled and prevention of occurrence of 

disabilities. 

(vi) Availability of primary health care to nearly all and referral 

where needed. 


care 
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48. The position, at the end oE the Sixth Plan, in terms o£ physical facilities 
and health manpower, will be as follows : 


Table 4 

Physical Facilities and Health Manpower 1987-88 

Facility 

Targets 

Cumulative 
Total June, 1988 

A. Infrastructure: 

(i) Hospital beds 

(ii) Rural Health Centres 

(iii) Basic Health Units 

(iv) Sub'Centres, Dispensaries 
and MCH .centres. 

.11,770 

355 

2,600 

Upgradation of 2,620 
institutions into BHUs 

63,170 

729 

4,315 

\ 2,620 

B. Manpower Development 

(i) Doctors 

(ii) Dentists 

(iii) Nurses 

(iv) Paramedics 
(v) Dais/C'H'W-s 

21,000 

600 

5,000 

38,000 

30,000 

36,000 

1,700 

10,000 

75,000 

45,000 

49. The change in terms of population per facility in June, 1988 would be as 

follows : 

Table 5 


Change in Population per facility, 1988 


Facility 

Benchmark Population 
1983 per facility 

End Posi- Population 
tion 1988 per facility 


*<■ 


•.0 


Infrastructure : 

(i) Hospital beds.. 

(ii) Rural Health Centres .. 

(iii) BHUs/Sub-Centres/Dis- 
pensaries/MCH Centres. 

(Manpower : 

(i) Doctors 

(ii) Dentists 

(iii) Nurses 

(iv) Paramedics .. 

(v) TBAs 


51,400 

1,790 

374 

172,241 

.6,490 

12,-943 

20,000 

4,600 

1,100 

83,000 

5,530 

1/6.4 beds 

37,000 

2,486 

15,000 

1/3 villages 


63., 17.0 

1,678 

729 

101,133 

9,090 

9,820 

36,000 

2,940 

1,700 

62,350 

10,000 

1/5 beds 

•75,000 

1,413 

45,000 

i / village. 
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50. Preventive programme s.—AUjh_e_preventive programmes, will radjaie 
fromJ 3HUs^ Rj jCs^amLotheiLj^alth outlets. The term is just functional and will 
be part of the nation-wide health care system. Based on the experience of the 
last year of the Fifth Plan, these programmes will be the main-stay and lead pro¬ 
grammes of the Sixth Plan to improve the quality of life, particularly in the rural 
areas. The mair targets are as under : 


(i) Immunization 

(ii) Control of diarrhoeal‘diseases 

(iii) Training of birth attendants 


24 million children. 
8 million children. 
30^000 


51. Poly-immunization .—The poly-immunization programme designed for 
the Sixth Plan is based on the experience of 1982-83. It will aim at vaccinating 
all children of the country, not protected so far, and all new borns. This will lead 
to a' reduction level of these diseases by at least 80 per cent. Proper logistics 
support, along with community participation, and massive educational campaign are 
the key components of the programme. To undertake this, all health facilities will 
be mobilized for immunization activities to immunize 24 million children during 
the Plan period. 


52. Diarrhoeal Diseases Control .—-Diarrhoeal diseases are very common 
among small children particularly in infants. Diarrhoeas are usually accompanied 
by vomiting and considerable loss of body fluids and a change in the electrolytic 
balance. It is well recognized that if fluid intake is maintained, along with requisite 
chemicals, the babies recover without much medication. Thus, it helps in reducing 
mortality appreciably. 

53. An important factor in prevention of diarrhoea is to convince mothers 
that fluids, along with various salts, have the key role in changing the shape of the 
disease. This will require massive communication support, particularly by the 
community. To reach every one, ORS will be made available at all the health 
outlets, chemists shops and grocery shops. Manufacturing capability will be 
strengthened to meet the total demand of 25 million packets during 1983—88. 

54. Malaria control programme .—Efforts will be made to maintain the 
current level of malaria endemicity so that it does not pose a public health problem. 
Nearly 20 per cent of the houses in the operational areas will be sprayed by 
insecticides. The selection of areas will depend on epidemiological parameters. 
Case detection will continue by screening of fever cases through house to house visits 
and from out-patient departments of health institutions. 

55. Health education .—The challenge of primary health care has brought 
to light the need for more dynamic health education, based not on teaching 
people to utilize available resources as passive receivers, but on the fact that 
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individuals, regardless o£ their level of education, are capable of making suitable 
decisions in respect of their own health, when properly informed and motivated. 

The Sixth Plan will, therefore, incorporate health education as an esse “ U ® ® ® 
ment of health services. It aims at utilizing all educated females and 
representatives of local bodies. Fesh Imams will be used as health educators 
after short-term training, for community education in preventive health pro 
grammes. Non-government organizations will be used to t e ex en i 
feasible. An allocation of Rs. 50 million has been made for educative pro¬ 
grammes, as a component of preventive health programmes. 

56 Medical Research. — During the Sixth Plan period a National Clinic 
Research Institute will be established for conducting search on national ^ 
problems and provide support to programmes of primary health 
improvements will be <is follows . 

(i) Establishment of research centres in the remaining teaching institu¬ 
tions of the country. 

(ii) Strengthening of research component in institutes where potential 
for medical research already exists. 

(hi) Creation of a cadre of medical research workers with appropriate 
career structure. 

(iv) Augmentation of health services research with involvement of 
planning, executing agencies and academia. 

An allocation of Rs. 85 millr-n has been made for medical research during the 
Sixth Plan period. 

Health manpower 

57 Doctors .—It is expected that approximately 21.000 ^doctors will 
be produced during the Sixth Plan period. It may be possible to provide 
entEloyment-opportunities to. about half of these .new. doctors in the publ.c sector 
'health facilities in the Nation-wide Health Care System being developed tote 
Sixth Plan. There can be, as such, no guarantee fot absorbing a 
in public sector. The Plan, therefore, proposes incentives which will lead to a 
raid absorption of doctors in the private sector with freezing of seats m medical 
colleges and gradually increasing tuition fees to reduce subsidy. 

58 If the targets for rural health facilities are achieved, there would be an 
additional 7,325 posts for doctors in the rural areas. It is expected that doctors 
will move into the rural areas if reasonable residential accommodation is 
Rural service woul d be link ed with promotion, training abroad ant 
!llty rS^^T^in rural areas below town comm.ttee level 
^dTliowed'private practice, shall be given a practice compensatory allowance 
@ Rs. 200 per mensum for males and @ Rs. 300 per mensum for females. In 
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case of failure of voluntary system of posting of doctors to rural areas, a com¬ 
pulsory national rural health service will be introduced, which will be two 
years for males and one year for females. 

, f 9 ' T-^Jraiamg-jd-doctoi^^ he alth care. The aim of 

die Suth Han will be to produce a doctor who will. be. a hedth.care provider 
o in e pu c or private sector with potentials to become a specialist 
and or a teacher in the future. He should be able to provide primary health 
care, assist management of secondary and tertiary care, manage and train staff 
maintain information on health indices, be able to correspond and maintain 
accounts and work as a team member and a leader or a guide when required. 
The training will be adjusted accordingly. 

60. Specialists. The requirement of specialists during the Sixth Plan is 
estimated to be obout 2 ^or 400 _eyery^ gaL .fomemployment within country. 
It is neither feasible nor appropriate to aim at providing 400 specialists per 
year in the immediate future. The aim in the Sixth Plan, therefore, will 
be at doubling the output of specialists from about 135 to about 250. 

61. The following measures will b e adopted to meet the requirements of 
doctors and specialists for the Sixth Plan: 

(i) Deficiencies in existing medical colleges will be removed and teaching 
hospitals will b e provided 3,500 beds. Another 4,875 beds will be 
added at District and TehsiljTaluka Hospitals to convert them into 
teaching hospitals in specialities which will have full staffing comple¬ 
ment Every medical graduate will be required to do one year of 
rotating internship and compulsory rural health service of 1-2 year’s 
duration in rural areas depending upon sex. 

(ii) After rural service, the medical graduates selected for specialist training 
will have to do a house job in his/her chosen speciality for one year, 
in the institutions which are recognised by the Pakistan Medical 
and Dental Council or accredited by the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, followed by residency as registrarship of two years. 
Registrarship will be on a tenure basis to be filled by the heads of 
the institutions where such jobs exist 

(iii) Training positions will be created in all institutions, including district 

headquarters hospitals and hospitals in private sector, accredited by 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons a s may be sutiable for the 
purpose. 

(iv) The postgraduate education, as a continuation of undergraduate edu¬ 
cation, will be carried out in all the 16 medical colleges. The missing 
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link between undergraduate. and postgraduate education in Jhe < 
medical colleges will be remedied by creating a postgraduate cell in 
each medical college and designating a person specifically to oversee 
postgraduate education. 

(v) The programme of postgraduate training will be uniform at the national 
level in'ail th’£ medical colleges. It would, therefore, be necessary to 

formulate a curriculum' committee for this purpose. The College of 
Physicians and Surgeons should play the lead role in this respect. 

(vi) The medical education' and research unit in the Ministry of Health 
will be strengthened.' Similar units will be created in the provincial 

health departments. 

(vii) The existing- postgraduate medical institutions viz■ College of 
Physicians and- Surgeons, Basic Medical Sciences Institute, Karachi, 
Post-graduate Medical Institute, Lahore, de’Moni Morency College 

' of Dentistry and- College of Community Medicine,- Lahore will be 

strengthened. Specialists in basic sciences and community medicine 
will be given special incentives. 

62 General practitioners,—There'is a need for continuous education and 
upgradation of skills of general practitioners (GPs).' Ministry of Healdi and Pro¬ 
vincial Hea'th for the su S mellta:l0a 

knowledge. -Pakistan Medical and Dental Council will devise a methodology by 
which, the training of GPs can be taken as a yard-stick for re-registration. 

63 Dentists and dental services.-There are only limited oral health 
services in die form of dental clinics at district and tehsi'Haluka hospitals to, 
emergency services and for care on demand. These, services are inadequate to 
the extent that there is no oral health service particularly for purposes of pie- 

vention; 1 ‘ 

64. -There is one qualified, dentist for a population of 83,000. 'The number 
of dental technicians and.dental hygienists in the country is negligible. 

65 The ultimate aim of dental, services should be the provision of dental 
care to the entire population: For the Sixth Plan period, the target group will be 
the school age population by extending existing dental services to the level of rural 
health centres with appropriate: set up at lehsiljtaluka and district hospitals. Ah 
industrial units with labour .strength of more than 2,000 workers will have a 
complete denial clinio as-part of the Employees Social Security Scheme, - Depar 
meats of dentistry in medical colleges will be re-designated as dental schools|colleges 
and weaknesses removed. Till this is achieved, status quo will be maintained in 

the yearly intake of' students. ’ 


' Cifi- Traming of para-dental staff will be initiated in all teaching institutions 
including the dental department ot Jinnah Postgraduate Medical Centre, Karachi 
To rpeet the .requirements ,pf the public sector 350I dental, technicians and hygienists 
are required. Pay/and,sendee.prospects.of the dentists and paradental staff will 
,be. at par wiffi, those of doctors and paramedical ..staff. 


;ii ‘ ■ A ibeginning,, ^iil^l^e.imade-. towards;., manufacture! and : maintenance of 
dental equipment during the Sixth Plan. Structural adjustments will be made at 
various levels to implement the dental programme. 

Phanmchts.^Vt is < estimated tliat 6QOj)harm a cists are q ualifying each 
y^ai from six pharmacy. institutes of the country; Their services are no'f being 
3 i frsTi^ s d^/Z^cting the overall, drug ; delivery 'syslem. Hospital 
u ptojeh sij/taluk a level shall he managed by pharmacy graduates 
Iiijlarge,,hQspitaJs^pharmacist, ;( on an .average, will be .employed for every hundred 


69i l ' { N i urses r 7^t : is,.estimated .that ,only^530 nurses are available injthe 
■ C0 P ntr y> >> On the,basis joj.one .nurse for.tStbeds, the. requirement for the existing 
: r.beds meedipg be^k^nursing (35,000) is 7,000. Them, is thus a -zhryt*** of 
—^^HS^a^ gombina tion oT,Iqw_ staffing : iratios..^ jospitalslirPi 

dependtei^^ training is frequently interrupted because 

demand., *" r ~ ~ ~. .. 


• t 7Q i( ;The;,additional need for nurses during the Plan period with an increase 
|iilu the. hospitabibeds to,be staffed by-nurses, of* 15,000 beds„(all_sectors) at the 
l;crate ofH, nurse-peci5jbeds^ill be .3,000., Taking into account the-backlog of 
1,470, the the total requirements will be 4,470 nurses or an average of 1,000 per 
annumjTOt takmg^nto^account the attrition .by various channels. This will, in fact, 

* mean! increasing the-ioutput by 200 per year which would be possible in the wake 
r of Caching-bedsr f being- added during the Sixth Plan. 

'71. To provide- primary health care, it is absolutely necessary that LHVs 
- working ‘in 1 M CPI Centres |BHUs etc. are given adequate supervisory support. This 

• -is 1 only possible :i£ a :, Public Health Nurse (PHN) is deployed at each district. 
Considering the scarcity, 80 PHNs will be trained by training senior LHVs in 
general nursing and the general trained nurses/midwives in public health for one 

--year;' 

-72; Likb ; PHN i 'the- country is very short of nurses specialised in different 

clinical discipline.’ J Senior graduate nurses will be trained in specific specialities 
: ' at' ; homb 1 and- abroad.' - 
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73. Other measures to improve nursing services and care during the Sixth 
Plan are as follows : 

(i) Award of degree of B.Sc. (Nursing) to all trainees and a much bettei 
starting salary than the one allowed at present with promotion pros¬ 
pects. A general/charge nurse will be in scale B14 instead of Bll 

(ii) Delinking service from education with an. allocation of Rs. 140 million 
for training of nurses. 

(iii) Establishment of a Federal Nursing Examination Board to coordinate 
basic and post-basic nursing education. The board will also be res¬ 
ponsible for continuing nursing education. 

(iv) Development of male nurses in regions with insufficient lady recruits. 

74. Paramedics .—Given an approximate nee d for _38,000 paramedics, a 
school for paramedics will be established in most of the district and tehsil]taluka 
hospitals. This would require strengthening of the district and tehsilI taluka 
hospitals with necessary staff and other facilities. For effective staffing of the 
BHUs and RHCs the medical technicians cadre will have to be a tehsil / taluka 
cadre. The paramedical staff have been allowed improved pay scales and 
selection grades for all cadres, which have been denied so far. 

75. Traditional birth attendants. —At present most of the deliveries are 
conducted by untrained dais , elder sisters and mothers-in-law. There is hardly 
any ante-natal and post-natal care. Not surprisingly the maternal mortality is 
very high. It is estimated that at present there are 15,000 Trained Birth 
Attendants. To cover the entire country, it is proposed that a TBA be trained 
and made available per village and for each urban slum. 

76. Training will be imparted jn the. villages. The, .duratio n of h aining jvill 
be 2-3 montlis7~~The_ yillage community wilLselect a person, .who has to be, a 
female of mature age who. .isal ready a traditional birth attendant and is unlikely 
Toleave. ’the village.' She will be supported by the. community and will provide 
services on a fee for_servic e basis. She will be attached to the nearest health 
outlet for orientation, replenishment of supplies and for reporting live births. 
^ tptal of 30,000 TBAs will be trained during 1983—88. 

77. Cardiovascular diseases. —The prevention and control of cardiovascular 
diseases will be undertaken at the community level. With full participation of the 
community, it is possible to reduce the percentage of the population with elevated 
blood pressure as well as the percentage of smoker’s and thus consequently reduce 
the incidence of stroke and myocardial infarction. A National Institute of 
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"rim^^^rbfelltJed'l'Tng of the aorthe ™ P«* of 

increase *■—* *» 

different group of accidents will ^req^tS 'Z ° f 01 . decline in mortality in 
behavioural research. q 8 and environmental and 

imrp^r ™s be couW S b C,ied N y ? b ° dy ^cifica.ly 

would study the whole range' of protective measuT ^ Traumat0,0g >'- This 
management in hospitals and rehabffitaffon ^ ”*** to 

in the f'T 

s y ^"sv a orr am r ie the s ~~ 

Committee on IJL'VZZSZSZ? Tll^Tr ^ 
country The committee wiU review the existing actives and Sti“ £? 

Progran,r nt a^d m Ke t ^' fonnu,ate a Nati onal Cancer Control 
gr mme, and monitor the implementation of the programme. 

81. Mental/health. The aim of mental health during the Sixth Plan will be 

rzt, "«™> «*« - w , l , Pr «;; 

io,» o L“»rt“ m °' Mm “ y H '‘ i,h ° re - ti « 

° ”. r * • P Id6d 3t d,Stnct and teaching hospitals. A Brain 

R search institute will be established to provide research support to programmes- 
f mental health and serve as a centre of excellence. 

Disabilities 

82 The available data indicate that disabilities afflict 4-6 per cent_rf , he 

and blind^ThToirTage!.The causes di! 

— P«* "»«*"*< a"d 

rvrees, infectious diseases, accidents, environmental pollution and 
certain unknown factors. 

83. The Sixth Plan strategy includes provision of a package of integrated 
services for disability prevention and rehabilitation programme. A multi-dis- 
ciplmary approach will offer the services to deal with the problems arising out of 
disabilities. Efforts would be made to involve voluntary agencies and conLmily 
leaders m the programmes and projects for the disability prevention and physical 
rehabilitation of the handicapped. The cooperative and coordinate links will 
be established with sectoral organizations concerned such as Social Welfare, 
Education, Health, Manpower and Employment. 

84. Tb provide care for all the four categories of the disabled persons 
diagnostic, treatment and training centres would be established in all the district 
hospitals of major cities and towns of the country. Such centres would make 
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• 1 • - nn t nr counselling' and guidance services. Every teaching hospital 

“nr™ 

, nemo logical on -biochemical • denciencns. 

Sgzzxzssz “ ***-" 

-T* ^c«r:.rs n8 » r r 

. provide full .coverage, to v abQUiv nnnortunitv to develop their 

Professionals.in the field wih.bc given RU expanded opportun ty^ ^ ^ 

skill, and ,apply ntion and rehabilitation 

Plan also stresses community based, d is ao y P provincial level 

services by providing .necessary ,.t ras rue uie . . (NGOs) will be 

in the public sector.. Non-Government Oigamsal ons UN 

encouraged to develop facilities will be for the disabled. . 

86 . An -autonomous National , institute for the “pp^/^Wec. 

,, will .be established atl-rlslainabad .ij.th ite. ^jeertve o the 

. ,„ent Hospitals at provincial „ heradquatiteis.^ worke rs e . g . 

.Institute will be provision o ipro essio t . { | and recreational 

tliorapist., and occupational .ih-rapis s. handicapped as well as evaluation 

«„ underslandinii«, ski., »i» . 

• Of. the. contemporary ' d ’ bjg them according to Pakistan's own 

view to improving jt ^ National Trust for the handicaped children will be 
:reXwWchwm manage the aifairs of the Institute for promotion and achieve¬ 
ment of its objectives. ^ ^ ^ betterment o£ tUe , disab led 

■' 87 ' T rS^h^been set aside for such,. programmes and pro¬ 
persons. Rs. 720 million ' ' u be sxp en d ed in the Health Sector, and 

jec ts. Out of this R, ™ ^ Socia r W e.fare Sector. 

, Rs. 220 million will be. outlay of tbe Plan for the 

table indicates the major programmes and the total y 

disabled : (Million Rupees) 

___-■ ■ —----” ’ ~~ Provincial Federal Total 


Major trograuiuivo -- -- 

Rehabilitation ServiceiGentres/Institutions •• 

392 

200 

30 

592 

30 

(ii) Rehabilitation Centre {it Islamabad * * 

r i) mining of Rehabaitation/Techn.ica.1 personnel • ■ 

U Manufacturing of artificial limbs and gadgets units at 

■ - 

33 

15 

33 

15 

' W SSment of a National' Institute for ^ Handicap- 
ped Disabled, Islamabad 

Total 

392 

50 

328 

50 

720 
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nnmh aim Jo . rationaiizir prices and the 

ot population” cannot. afford the vast array of 
2"5»3»£SM*I* 'There is a need-for concentration^. of resources on 
meeting: the requirement -of, drugs 1 for the most-common, ailments by compiling 
a as,c or essential drug;,1,st. The next step will be to. rationalise-the whole 

This rationalised list would contain some 
600 to 1000 drugpffiraaSTtFose on the essential drug list, and would provide 
sufficientI mediation for scondary and tertiary health care (primary heahh care 

,.r'" 8 ‘ by eSSe,ltlal drugS) ' The raain aim of such rationalization would be 

U) Uye_products which add nothing to therapy, (ii) to eliminate 

comEImiron^ucJs which are therapeutically undesirable or ineffective (ii,) 
eterag^thiuha^mbly hightoxicity, and (iv) to reduce the commercial 
^lessuieS- On the parto flhe manufacturers to produce’ rrivial new drugs. ~ ' 

89. A drug schedule will bj formulated for different type of health facilities 
* ^ H«« Hcam, Centres, h»,p„," in ,„ e „b,ic 

Tins will ensure that the prescribing is only from a standard list. Sale of drugs 
and medicines will not be allowed without prescription of a registered medical 
practitioner by Pakistan Medical’ and Dental Council. Licences for dealing in 
drugs and med.cines will be restricted to persons possessing a degree or diploma 


. . ^ ' Wlll pr0m0te in digenous industrial and technologic* 

development. The pharmaceuticai sector, and with i, the fine chemical indus.n 
sector, ‘can attemptuffi'expand xinto^ the production of intermediate' and basu 
chemicals required for pharmaceutical manufacture. 

91. An important aspect is the supply of correct and unbiased informatioi 
about drugs to the medical profession. A promising way for carrying unbiased 
drug information to all physictans may be production of advertisement free drug 
journal by the government. The provision of adequate information will require 
full data of new therapies'and their relative benefits and costs atongwiih doctor 
findings on efficacy and adverse reactions. 


92 m Traditional medians .—Traditional medicine encompassing Tibb, Homeo- 
pathy and Ayurvedic systems of medicine will get Government patronage 

Specific measures to promote Traditional Medicine during Sixth Plan are as 
follows • 


(i) Development of traditional system of medicine within its own funda¬ 
mental principles. 

(ii) Establishment of a Traditional Medicine Research Institute. 

(ii0 A Council for Medicinal Botanies will be established as an auto- 
nomous body. 


♦ 
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(iv) Establishment of five colleges o f TtajjifknaLMedicine with affiliated 
50 -bedded hospital sin th^public- sector—one at the federal level and 
one each at provinciaLcapitals. These colleges will impart training m 
unani and homoeopathic disciplines. One of these, at the federal level, 
will have a depa rtment^of Ayi w'_y c _ medicine. 

(v) Preparation of a National Formulary.for unani drugs by the National 
Council foe Tibb. 

(iv) Enactment of a Drug Act of unani, homoeopath c and ayurvedic 
medicines and drugs. 

(vii) Establishment of dispensaries of traditional system of medicine in the 
rural areas, unserved by the modern system and outdoor hospitals 
at tehsil / taluka, district and divisional levels. 

(viii) Increase in grant-in-aid to homoeopathic and tibbia colleges. 

(ix) Structural and organizational adjustments at the federal health ministry 
and orovincial health departments to implement the recommendations 
mentioned above. 

93. A separate allocation of Rs. 375 million has been made for promotion 
of Traditional Medicine during the Sixth Plan period which will not be divert¬ 


ed to other uses. 


94. Drug abuse control—V. is_estimated, that 1,3 nrillion per^s_are_wrongly 
using various ty pes of dru gs in. the^country. Out of these, about 10-15 per cent 
j^Hiero^addicts. The 'activities for drug abuse control during the Sixth Plan 
wilTbe directed towards strengthening and expansion of detoxification and 
rehabilitation facilities, training of manpower and monitoring of the incdence 
and prevelance of drug! dependence, besides measures which are being taken to 
control the production and sale of illicit drugs. 


95. Planning and Management .—To improve the present situation, plan- 
tins of health facilities will be carried out in respect of districts. The District 
Health Officers and Medical Superintendents will be responsible for their res¬ 
pective districts. Planning units will be developed or strengthened with pro¬ 
perly trained manpower in the Health Division and the provincial health depart¬ 
ments. Similar units will also be set up tor district or division (group ol 
districts) and for major hospitals. 


96. For proper management, the entire technical staff will be trained in 
the management of health services including specialists, district health 
officers, medical superintendents, general duty doctors, nurses and para¬ 
medics. They will be trained in the basic principles of management of health 
services. Health Division will set up a Health Services Academy for the training 
of health personnel in planning and management on a priority basis, 
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$1. Financial implications .—The capital outlay and operational expenditure 
required are given below : 

• ■ • ! t • f ; 

(0 Development expenditure.—On the basis of targets, the capital out¬ 
lay required during the Sixth Five Year-Plan will be Rs. 13.00o 
million as under : 

Table 6 

Capital Outlay for Health Sector 


SU Sub-sector 

No. 

(i) , Medical education 

(ii) Hospital beds including teaching beds 

(iii) Preventive programmes .. 

(iv) Rural health programme 

(v) Provision of dental care in the existing facili¬ 
ties 

(vi) Medical research 

(vii) Traditional medicine 
(viii) Disabilities 

(ix) Nutrition programmes 
(x) Miscellaneous 

♦ * « » 
Total 


Million Rs. Per cent 


975 

3,259 

1,490 

5,660 


13,000 


7.50 
25.35 
11.46 
43.54 

I .92 
0.65 
2.89, 
3.85 

1.92 

6.92 

100.00 


•The total allocation for medical research is Rs. 320 million and the balance is reflected 
under other sub-sectors. 

.(ii) Recurring expenditure .—The public health sector will be requiring 
about R s j^^^ b^lion p^ann^ (curent prices) towards the end 
of the Sixth Plan. This has been worked out on the following 
basis : 


(i) 7000 BHUs ' 

(ii) 729 RHCs. 

(iii) 17,000 teaching beds 

(iv) 15,700 non-teaching beds in DHQ/THQ hospitals. 
..(v) Drugs arid medicines for the public health system 

v for out-patients .. 

(vi) District, Provincial Headquarters, Health Divi¬ 
sion and other contingencies 


Million Rs. 
‘ 875 

218 
850 
315 5 


Add User Charges: 


1*3,258 

1,250 
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98. It will be worthwhile to review the growth of recurring expenditure 
during the Fifth Plan period. This has increased from Rs. 646 million .m 
1978-79 to Rs. 1,299 million during 1982-83 as indicated in the table below . 

f 

Table 7 

Recurring Expenditure on Health, 1978 83 ..... p , 


Year 

Expenditure 

1978-79 

646.20 

.. .< >• •» • • 

1979-80 

727 - 40 

1980-81 

763 -80 

. . . • • • * * 

1981-82 

986.00 

«• •• • • * ♦ 

1982-83 

129900 


The recurring expenditure has increased at an annual rate o£ 15 per cent. The 
Sixth Plan envisages a growth of 20 per cent per year. At this rate, the ex¬ 
penditure will increase to Rs. 3,234 million in the last year o£ the Sixth Five 
Year Plan. This will be supplemented by Rs. 1,250 million to be collected, bv 
introduction of user charges. 

99. The aim of the Sixth Plan is to improve the quality of services. This 
will require larger operational expenditure in the first two years than what could 
be covered by the 20 per cent annual increase. Additional allocations will be 
required in the current budget for the first two years to provide better service 
to the beneficiaries. This is also considered necessary so that beneficiaries, 
subsequently, are not reluctant to pay charges for services utilized. It will be 
difficult to introduce user charges in the beginning, as no body will be prepared 
to pay for poor services. The system must function efficiently and provide 

quality service before charging people. 

100. Private sector .—The existing incentives/advantages given, to the doctors 
have not been enough to attract the doctors to settle in the private secor, in¬ 
spite of the fact that a large number of doctors have been qualifying in the last 
2-3 years and over 1,000 doctors are reported to be unemployed at present. 

101. A determined effort will have to be made to quadruple the rate of 
absorption of doctors in private practice from the present 500 a year to about 
2,000 a year by the end of the Sixth Plan so that, at least, half of the annual 
output of doctors finds employment in the private sector._ 

102. In the Sixth Plan, it is intended to ; have a network of hospitals, poly¬ 
clinics and solo-clinics, particularly, in the urban areas. Those who wish to 
settle in the rural areas will be given better encouragement than the urban areas. 
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ft .in;. Jhs:,pr ivate: sector 

^ t -75CLpolyclinics ^ nd^lO^O00 clinics t o be_ manned by one.or 1-2 
dootpjs. The following measures are considered essential to attain the overtly 
ambitious target 

'.i -Financial- institutions ‘ (banking and non-banking) should earmark 
: \ separate funds to advance Jpansi to doctors, on a fairly liberal scale 
for establishing private practice. These loans may range up to 

Rs^Q-2_ million each against the mortgage of-the^ assets to be 

created._ou_or these loans. Higher loans can be considered for those 
doctors who have served for a minimum of two years in the rural 
areas, 

(ii) AlLesseQtja l items of medical equipment will be placed on free list 
which could be impofted without anyfestricfion by all registered 
- doctors. • 


(iii) Those doctors who have been working abroad and now wish to 
■j • return home to set up private practice be allowed to import medical 
* t ; • • equipment, out of their^ own foreign^ exchange earnings, free__of any 

custom^jiuties. 

(iv) Accelerated depreciation of equipment and appliances will be 
3 7 ‘ admissible. 


(v) Income as investment 
from income tax. 


Up wards ca pital develogment will be exempt 


(vi) Government will refrain from duplication of facilities where the 
private' sector is picking up. • 


Non-Government Organizations (NGOs) 


103. In the private sector, the importance of NGOs cannot be minimized. 
There are 4-5 thousand such organizations. A detailed study, about the assess¬ 
ment of various agencies, will be carried out by the Planning Division. The 
NGOs will be graded according to their functional capability and capacity to 
undertake health projects. Requisite support will be provided to these NGOs 
to supplement .and complement efforts of the Government. Liberal tax exemp¬ 
tions will be allowed to facilitate donations on a generous scale to NGOs by 
philanthropists... Coordination between the Government and NGOs will be 
undertaken by the Federal Health Ministry. 

104. User charges .—User charges are justified as a means to : 


F (i) Raise additional revenues specially for drugs and medicines. 

(ii) Eliminating excessive demand; and 
rlv r* Removing subsidy to those who have the capacity to pay 
• n " ,; ^ Cm utilize private facilities in public establishments. 


and 
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.150. It is obvious, therefore, that greater cost recovery is required from the 
beneficiaries of the health services. Indigents will be charged through zakat 
flund while no fees will be charged for preventive services. 

♦ 

106. In all urban areas, upt o town comjnjttees, feesjor out-patient consulta“ 
tion will be raised from Re. 1 petperson to Rs. 5 per person^per treatment towaro 
thTend of the" Plan."” Ie Jie' rural areas, the consultation will be half as much as 
fhat of ..the urban areas. 

107. All patients will be required to pay for supportive, diagnostic services 
to assure judicious use of such facilities. These will be introduced in a phased 
manner so as to recover the full cost of X-ray films, chemicals, reagents etc. 
A bed charge of Rs. 5 per day wiU Jbe intreduced for all_Lnrpatienisland . Rs 5 
poT.day^w’ill be charged for dieTfrom all inpatients,..in...addition-to^-Rs. 10 _a$ 
admission charge. The charges in private wards will be made realistic and all 
subsidy eliminated. 

108. These measures can give, on an average, a revenue of Rs. 500 million 
per year ; Rs. 200 million in the first-year and Rs.--1,250 million fiTthe last year. 

Nutrition 

109. According to the Food Balance Sheet of 1982-83, on an aggregate 
basis, the average per capita Calonc (2,464) _and „ prote i n (65 gra nt) availability 
is satisfactory! There stiff exists mild to severe malnutrition among 
thTvuTnerable groups and under specific geophysical conditions. 

110. There has been no signi fi cant^decl ine in j the magnitude o f ^malnutrition 

during FiftlTffvfPS^ of better per capita food availability. The 

main reason for failure for development of nutrition programmes was lack of 
proper infrastructure and institutional framework at all levels, 

111. The objectives of the Sixth Plan will be. 

(i) Elimination of third degree malnutrition. 

(ii) Reduction of anaemia of pregnant and lactating mothers. 

(iii) Substantial reduction in the incidence of goitre in endemic areas. 

112. Keeping these objectives in view, the Sixth Plan will aim at : 

(i) Developnig the Federal, Provincial and Districts’ capability to deal 
with food and nutrition programmes. 

(ii) Integration of nutrition related activities in the health network 
through Primary Health Cate and Family Welfare Centres, 

(iii) Developing strong and-viable linkages of nutrition programmes with 
other disciplines-like agriculture,. education and rural development. 
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Fortification programmes viz. salt iodation, Upoidal thoraov and 
^supplementation wifi-extend, 0 cover target groups and target 


rj ■> 


,.(v) 


:*.0*>VvV.N ;« 


.113. 

grammes 


Institutionalizing nutrition as a discipline by creatine „ „ 
infrastructure for the implementation, monitoring and evaluation^ 

d , . a e researcl h training, dissemination of knowledge 
- - a _ n( ? J.^^cal coordination^ Will be established. S 

An .aU.ocatioa ..of. Rs. .250 .million has bed made for nutrition pro' 


Constraints ; 

. ,114. The following major constraints are identified ' 

- • W P 7oZ ° f T CtW t0 u mral areC ‘*-r lt is ^ted, that doctors will 
c. rur areas when residential accommodation, civic amenities 

11,6 pian are made avai,awe - ^ i 

Posting nf Z be dlfi5CU - Q 15031 femaIe doctors 0n volunta ry basis. 

Zew so tha ° r r t0 rUn !' arMS WliI haVC 40 bC k6 P‘ Under <~nt 
eview so that if compulsory service has to be introduced at am. 

s age .during ,-the Plan period, the Government should ’ not be 

• Wuotant for,-such an action as proposed in the Plan. . 

(ll) Managerial capabilities to implement the Plan.—A number of 
weaknesses exist m planning, implementation and monitoring of the 

te possible t0 achieve 

physical ’ mrgeti, bat fifbcUOnai" ajpeels my mg« on nl 

^tructnral adjustments suggested in the Plan wifi have to be imple- 

* r M » “» implemen.ation of L Ha. 

Jbo.I 1 ofT^ P “' ,i " 8 *"*”>' of skills lo 

personnel of health services. 

m “ «*** to operaliosal espe.di,.,. 

Of health facilities proposed in the Plan is going to be three-fold as 
compared to the existing level of spending. The revenue receipts 
may not expand to the extent compatible to provide total opera¬ 
tional costs through Government Budget. To supplement the 
revenue expenditure, users’ charges will have to be enforced in a 
graduated manner, as proposed in the Plan. 

115. The details of financial allocations and physical targets are given in 
Annexures I and II respectively. g 
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AnJBfcxure I 


HEALTH 

Financial Allocaions 1983—88 

• (Million Rupees) 


S.No* Sub-Sector 

Federal Pro¬ 
vincial 

Punjab 

Sind 

NWFP Baluch¬ 
istan 

Total 

(Col. 

3+4) 

™1 .2 • ... 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Rural Health Programme .. 

822 

4,838 

2,715 

854 

883 

386 

5,660 

2. Preventive Programmes 

1,231 

259 

155 

42 

25 

37 

1,490 

3. Hospital beds including 
Teaching Hospitals 

1,457 

1,838 

601 

578 

310 

349 

3,295 

4.. Health, Manpower Develop- 

53 

922 

598 

247 

57 

20 

975 

merit —. • 





85 

5. Medical Research 

85 

— 

— 

—— 



6. Miscellaneous Programmes. 

44 

76 

44 

18 

14 


120 


250 





■ 

250 

7;-: Nutrition Programme ' .. 

' 





8. Dental Care 

20 

230 

115 

60 

40 

15 

250 

9. Traditional Medicine 

223 

152 

88 

35 

21 

8 

375 

10. Programmes for Disabled 
(Block allocation) 

Total .. 

500 

•— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

500 

4,685 

8,315 

4,316 

1,834 

1,350 

815 

13,000 
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HEALTH 

Physical Targets 


A nnesnre II 



S.No. Major 

Programmes 


Unit Federal Pro- Punjab Sind NWFP Baluch- Total 
v, ncial is tan (CoJ. 

4+5) 



I. Physical Facilities : 


1. BHU/Sub-Centr- 
es. Dispensaries/ 


MCH Centres .. 

Nos. 

114 

2,486 

1,556 

627 

271 

32 

2,600 

2. Rural Health 

Centres 


59 

296 

141 

36 

92 

27 

355 

3. Hospital Beds .. 

JJ 

1,520 

10,250 

4,555 

1,835 

2,080 

1,780 

11,770 

II. Health Manpower : 









1. Doctors and 

Dentists 

J J 

495 

20,505 

9,035 

9,290 

1,620 

560 

21,000 

2. Nurses _ 


320 

4,680 

2,000 

1,450 

1 

730 

500 

5,000 

3. Paramedics/Auxil¬ 
iaries 


1,950 

36,050 

17,300 

8,590 

8,020 

2,140 

38,000 






** To men 

Is allotted, what they earn, 

And to women what they earn : " 

An-Nisa 
{ VI - 32) 


CHAPTER 20 

WOMEN’S DEVELOPMENT: 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


I N all societies, women’s development is a pre-requisite for overall national 
development. Indeed, no society can ever develop half-liberated and half- 
shackled. 


2. In Pakistan, today, the profile of women is simply shocking. The follow¬ 
ing cold statistics are a sad commentary on the legacy of neglect—compelling 
a special and separate emphasis for this sector. Female literacy is only 14 per 
cent (34 pe r cent i n the urban and only 6 per cent in. the rural areas). In the primary 
schools, girls’ participation is 32 per of the relevant age group, with only 
20 per cent in rural areas. At the secondary level, girls’ enrolment is 12 per 
cent of age~group, with only 3 per cent in the rural areas. Infant mortality is high 
at 90 pe r tho usand live births ; and according to a recent survey, 60 per cent of 
the,_young mothers face the trauma of seeing at least one of their young children 
die before the age of one. Similarly, about 6—8 women out of a thousand die 
during child-birth ; and yet, we have only 10,000 dais for 45,000 of our villages. 
The women face, therefore, the c ippling handicaps—of iiliteracw. constant 
motherhood and poor health. These arc the handicaps from which they must b: 
liberated if they are to participate fully and equally in the' economic life of the 
. nation. 


1 
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3. As a cumulative impact of illiteracy, ill health, and lack of adequat; 
nutr'Fon. 90 per cent of the mothers .suffer from anaemia and about 30. percent 
hi the children are born under-weight, imposing a burden on the mothers to 
nurse sickly children throughout their lives. Consequently,, the participation rate 
of women in the compensated labour force is only 5 per cent. Women hold Jess 
‘ihan 3 per cent of civil service jobs and less than 1 per cent of top executive 
positions ei.her in government service, banking, business or in any other field. 
In addition, there are unequal, wagesfor equal work. The state of affairs would 
appear even more depressing if all the facts and figures were at our disposal. 
And yet the fact remains that most women work—and work awfully hard. Their 
contribution remains invisible in national accounts—unrecognised and un- 
compensated. 

4 Notwithstanding this dismal state of affairs, the experience of the last 20 
years shows (contrary to the popular belief), that women have made 
significant advances and are beginning to catch up in some fields, though gaps 
"still remain very large. Female primary enrolment has increased six times 
between 1960 and 1982, compared to a three-times increase in male enrolment. 
Also, participation rates of females in primary education have increased from 13 
per cent in 1960 to 33 per cent today; whereas it increased from 45 per cent 
to 66 per cent for males. In other words, the ratio of females to males in primary 
„ schools lias been increasing over time. Similarly, female literacy has doubled 
from 7 per cent in .1960 to 14 per cent in 1980. Further, in higher education, the 
ratio of women is'inc're'asing 'and 30 per cent of the enrolment in colleges and 
universiFes today is that of girls. Infant mortality, too, has been cut downto almost 
"hall over thelast 20 years! In brief, a quiet revolution has been taking place 
over time and it os this quiet revolution which will form the basis for the for¬ 
mulation of strategy for women’s development through the Sixth Plan. 


Sixth Plan Priorities and Objectives 


5 The Plan adopts an integrated approach towards ameliorating the de- 
prived state of women. It_rejects_the notion of “separate but equal” develop¬ 
ment. Most of the programmes for women are integrated into each sector, not 
segregated. Specific governmental intervention would essentially aim at elimina¬ 
tion of three crippling handicaps: illiteracy,, constant motherhoodand..the 
primitive ^r^niMtkS'^Twork. The following areas have thus been identified 
for this selective concentration : 


6 Literacy .—At the primary level, enrolment of girls will be increased 
from the present level of 32 per cent to 60 per cent by the end of_the_Plan period 
For the rural areas.IhelSieT fs'50 per cent compared with the prevailing 20 
per cent • while" in the' urban areas, it will be increased from 67 per cent now 
V" over 90 per cent in the last year of the Plan. In so far as overall literacy is 
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o icerned a massive programme is being launched for dissemination, of literacy 
J 5 i!l?on. adtteJSjmllion males and IQ million female.,). The proportion 
s in keeping with the realization that most of the adult males are engaged in 
the struggle for livelihood. s s 

7- Qvwalljemale^literacy is projected to increase from the current level of 
ili-Ba.c«Uta at least 47 per cent, by the end of the Plan period. A vi al con¬ 
sideration: m fixing this target is a niuch'f.istcr increase in female vis-a-vis male 

i eracy at various levels—primary, secondary, and adult. This is the only way 
for women to catch up. y y 

8 In this endeavour, government efforts would have to be supplemented by 
se f-help and community support for the provision of facilities—in every mohalla 
under every shed ; and. in every village. If we could mobilize only 100,000 women 
each; year with each one teaching 10 women, it would result in producing a 
million literate girls or women every year. Voluntary and non-government 
organizations would thus provide enormous assistance through eliciting community 
participation and mobilizing collective effort. Such efforts will receive all possible 
financial support from the Government. 

9 .Health and Nutrition.-^ health care, the targets is the provision 
of at leas£_one_tramed dai_to__eyery village. Until 1981-82, only 1000 dais wor- 
hc.ngJxamed^nnually. At that rate, it would have taken 35 vears to cover the 
total number of villages. In 1982-83. the target was, increased to training 
8^000Jais_m_one year; and according to the latest indications, 63 per cent of the 
targetted jncrease did take place (the number exceeding five times the level in 
the preceding year). The immunization programme also has been considerably 
speeded up since 1982-83 ; and at the proposed’ rate of immunization of 5-6 
m i ffiond L ild re n annually, it would be possible to extend coverage to the 15 million 

• chilldren who have not been immunnized so far as also t 0 the newly boms everv 
year. Consequently, at this pace, infant mortality is likely to be cut down to 
around 50 pc thousand live-births by the end of Plan period-making a major 
dent m the statics of tragedy and trauma in the lives of young mothers. 

10. Specific nutritional programmes are being devised for vulnerable groups_ 

the 7 per cent °f our children suffering from stunted growth and for those 
pregnant mothers, who for want of enough nutrition, give birth to underweieht 
babies. Also, there are programmes for a n In stitute of Mother and Child - 
focusing on the relationsh p between the mother and the child in the spheres of 
nutrition and literacy. Efforts of All P akis'ttn Womens’ Association. Women’s 

Division and non-governmental organizations will be solicited towards setting 
up similar institutions. 
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“■ ! £?L '; and }3jS 

addtion, ^^ 000 _ lady visit^s—^----- _ ed t0 3 000 lady health visitors 

^J^.-dunn, 6 T^S>o.s and polytechnics 

and 9,000 dais trained during h kfils £ot remunerat ive jobs-whether in 

will cater to the ““^nl financial and business management, agro-bus.ness 
industrial designing, onnortunities will be opened up for women 

a «*-■»*». “f— r: . 

cent of the employment goesTelerved for the recruitment of women-mamly 

15 P Kl . Ce,U °^r xhe same principle should also apply to the recru.tmem 
by setting up of quotas, ui& s^ k' *7 
of positions' in the industrial establishments. 

• 13 . Uplift- Ambitious prog— TJTJ^SL^ 

P1 an for the organizations .ill be 

-tres in every village for the spread of the message of 
literacy, population welfare and other health services. 

, , nf Women’s Division is essentially^ that of a ca talyst—that 

W ' T £ Ms on variou7govemme.it agencies and departments into examm- 

probes and prods on vano g nersnective of their impact on 

ing the content of the programmes from P P £ Women ’ s Deveiop- 

women and formulates the framework a Po 1,J deVelop . 

meat. The Women’s Dtvts.onshould' bS analysed 
nientm annual reports, and comprehensive research 

from this point ot view. Fuither, througn y progress o[ 

libraries be built up to obtain and update a complete 

Pakistani women. 

Financial Allocation ^ js canmrked £or specific pro- 

15. A financial allocation of R__ . ' } |nere | y promotional in 

grammes of Worn’s and accelerating women’s develop- 

nalure. The leal p gr ; ntegra ted with the thinking and operational 

ment are much larger and ’ h Plan m particular, -there are ' sizable 

policies of each sector m the Sixth PI _ P ^ und oUlc; rcuueo 

programmes included in education h,rail whi ch women suffer ai 
sectors to focus on removing cr.pplmg * A P magnitude for these 

present far more seriously than men. A rough om 
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programmes directly or indirectly benefiting the women would be Rs. __20 
j^iHion. If additional resources and policies are required to support womens 
development in the Sixth Plan and to excrete more leverage both directly and 
through the volunajy organisations, constant adjustments will be.„made~.lhrough 
annual reviews to ensure that these programmes: do not suffer for lack of financial 
resources or Government resolve 

; i * i ! 

16. Some programmes specifically designed to promote training and welfare 
in women undertaken by Women’s Division during the past four years. The 
size of these programmes was rather small and the coverage restricted. In the 
Sixth Plan the programmes under Women's Division will cover a variety of 
areas related to the requirements and interests of women. Some of the pro 
grammes will be such as are not being implemented by any other agency while 
other will supplement programmes being undertaken by the concerned departments 
such as those of education and skill training, health and social welfare etc. These 
programmes include : establishment of poly-technics for Wo men,technical 
training jand skill development, centres for Women, Working Women’s hostels, 
improvement and expansion of existing vocational institutes for women, training 
of para-medicalTeWale staff establishment...of.pilot women’s centres in Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP) Marakiz, day-care centres, darulamans] 
darul fallahs and establishment of community halls for women. The programme 
also includes" llieTestablishment of a large number of adult education centres to be 
opened by the Women’s Division which will form an integral part of the over-all 
literacyj)xogratnme to be launched through Liteacy and Mass Education Commis¬ 
sion. Details of these programmes are being worked out in consultation with 
concerned Federal and provincial agencies. 

Non-Government Institutional Framework 

17. With the induction of the elected local government system, a corps 
women community leaders is now available, with well over four thousand women 
councillors_at the grassroot level in urban as well as rural councils. In th e 
two-tier rural councils, both at the union and the district levels, the lole of 
women representatives would be strengthened in order to adequately promote 
the rights of women within the fora of their councils. When involved in the 
monitoring and supervision of women’s programmes, the role of women councillors 
would not only be strengthened vis-a-vis their own councils, but they would also 
begin to serve as agents of change. for. the development of the community of 
women whom they seek to represent. Similarly, in the three-tier urban councils, 
the tpwn_c omrnittees, mu nicipal committees and municipal corporations, monitor¬ 
ing and supervision of programmes would be greatly facilitated by the involvement 
oL-women representatives. Women councillors would also serve as resource 
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persons with regard to the designing and structuring of programmes at the com¬ 
munity level, and al the same time ensuring that local committees for evaluation 
and mon’toring purposes are firmly rooted in the community. 

* 18. Accelerated development of about one-half of our population constitutes 

a formidable challenge in the Sixth Plan period. The Plan faces this issue 
candidly and realistically. But this is an endeavour in which the whole nation 
must participate—voluntary agencies, media, local councils, men and women 
a'.ike -if we arc to see any visible progress. 


man 


We have indeed created 
In ihe -best df moulds, 
Al-Teen 
(XCV-A) 




POPULATION WELFARE- 
CORRECTING THE MISDIRECTED 

INVESTMENT 


p Ol ULATION sector plans were initiated over two decades ago But despite 

“ lar8 “ !“? Cf m0ney and COnsiderab,e their execution' remained ^r 

from satisfactory. Among the causes of this failure were focusing on a family 

.p.anmng ^service alone, deficient organization, frequent changes of programme’s 

Th d fTiv ’ msufficient attention *0 socio-economic development of targe! groups 
H h - fact that-socio-economic development itself is highly conducive to\ smooth 
■demographic .transition to low population growth was not paid due attention. 

2. While planning development programme, one must keep in view the 
asm lequirements of the people, their quality of life, their needs and aspirations 

TV 0 " , elfare Progranime ls a realistic endeavour to reconcile family 
w'th individual needs and national resources. It seeks to ensure a harmoni¬ 
st, blend between people’s aspirations and the nation’s needs 


3. Enrichment of human lives through satisfaction of their basic n .-ds 
represents a real measure of development. Investment in population welfare 
's ccmcentrated^n ^ illiterate th e ignorant and deprived. And what is aimed 
' S " 0t qurck ^sultsT^But enduring norms. Investment in this sector seeks tc 
improve the quality of life of 73 per cent of Pakistan’s moat neglected population- 
women and children. 
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4 . wuii.i * ““5 r2^"di«“S@S 

from available research, thejpres__. . . p akistan would come to 

countries is twi^asmuc h , as 

.p££5SHl 0» During the Ban ^* ?£*£* m6 £~ 

*TtSreby bringing about_a_ national savmg of about K . 

^ 5. This is a saving which cannot be 

Bs . 2.3 billion in this programme appears modest when compared 
expected quantifiable and qualitative returns. 

Current Demographic Situation 

6 . ^ Popuiation of Pakistan is estimated 

1982), which mate the coun^the ninth 7 per cent aroundJ951 

rate of population growth which was approxima ly .1.7 p 
increased to about 3 per cent during 1961 to 1981. 

7. The demographic changes which have occurred in 

of the century are common in ^^“^^ained relatively unchanged 
has declined by more than half whde ferity has March J981, 

^population in'less than 25 years. 

. i , 4 ^ ner cent of its population under the age oM5, 

8. Pakistan, with nearly- P ~a'iar»TiiBmber^H*(8ons 

* r , isti'&X'Zz: 

becomes a crucial development need. 

T.- ,u t> t» fPRRl for 1981 is estimated at 41 per thousand 

9. The Crude ^.dePeath-RatelffiDR) for 1981 is placed 

population and the est.mate £ ‘ 5 < ^^ ble data show some decline in the 
about 12 per ^thousand , h rafe is nullified by a reduction 

fertility rate, its impact on - ^ stable marriages at relatively young 

111 the level 01 " 10 ‘ a ‘ y ' . h , ow) thus a long fertile life, are expected to keep 
ages (around 20 year,s or be ) are taken The morta- 

the level of fertility high unless effective counter ^ terms o£ ? 

Wy level still has constderab e **** j ted ^ ar0U nd 95 ..per. tho.usaiiiL.live 
reduction in (a) infant mor ; /' iva lence 0 f morbidity, The Sixth Five Year 
bhths, and (b) ‘"uidence : r - mortality and to reduce mor- 

Plan health programme is aesigneu 

bidily. 
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I ' lgra ii “’ PartlCuIar)y of male workers to Gulf countries, is a temporary 
phenomenon which does not seem to have significant impact on the level of 
fertility or the rate of population growth. In addition, there is an influx of ap- 
proximately 3 million Afghan refugees. They are not reflected in the census 

lev i! 1 '*?* CBR <rend duriD8 the last 20 years conceals variations in the utility 
levels of different population groups according to education, income, female labour 

force participation and rural-urban residence. Education and labour force parti¬ 
cipation are factors likely to stimulate major changes in norms and values leading 
to reductions in fertility. However the great majority of women in Pakistan 

• 1 I ." 1 SC c h °° ’ °?IU-LpeLcent.arc .literate and only.5 per cent participate 

injhejabourjorce. Given this situation, women’s social esteem derives to a 
large extent, from having a large number of children, particularly sons. Such 
statistics suggest that care of pregnancy and delivery of children, as well as fertility 
management, must rate highly as a development need of Pakistan. 


POPULATION PROGRAMME IN RETROSPECT 

12. Fertility control efforts commencing in 1950 marked the beginning of the 
population welfare programme in the country. In financial terms a sum of Rs. 5 
million was provided for the population activities during the First Plan (1955—60) 
These activities, however, were incorporated for the first time as the public sector 
development effort during the Second Five Year Plan (1960-65) with an allo¬ 
cation of Rs. 30.5 million within the overall health allocation of Rs. 350 million 
With the comencement of the Third Five Year Plan (1965-70), the Family Plan¬ 
ning Programme was allocated an amount of Rs. 285 million, it however, utilized 
K^. 148.2 million only. During the period 1970—75 an allocation of Rs. 1017 
million was made through the annual plans but the programme utilized onlv 
Rs. 990.417 million. 

13, The programme during 1960—80 was referred under various titles and 
followed five different strategies with a view to improve the acceptance and conti¬ 
nuance of fertility control practices, arresting the high rate (3%) of population 

growth and redressing its adverse effects on national development process. Briefly, 
these were . (i) target oriented approach (1965—69) ; (ii) the continuous motiva¬ 
tion system (1970—73); (iii) contraceptive inundation (1974—77); and (v) the 
multi-sectoral approach (1980—83). 

14. The first approach was marked with elaborate administrative infrastruc¬ 
ture at the federal, provincial and the district levels including indigenous mid¬ 
wives as basic field functionaries. The evaluation, however, indicated that while 
the programme succeeded in disseminating information, family planning practice 
vvas only 6 per cent. The second approach covered the various operational units 
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of the country with male-female motivator teams. The central feature of the 
Continuous Motivation System (CMS) included quarterly visits of theMeams to 
the eligible couples for door-step delivery of suppl.es a, well as ^ J 
purposes. The teamh also kept house-hold records for recriutmg potent,alaccep 
Ls and making referals to clinics for IUDS and Sterilization. J^ -a uation 
of this approach indicated that field activities did not live upto earlier expecta 

tions due to casual selection of personnel; 

supervision and non-credibility of young and unmarried personnal. The th, 
approach provided contraceptive inundation whereby oral pills and conventiona 

well as hospitals, clinics and field-workers for ensuring 
population. The Pakistan Fertility Survey, however, reported that only 22 p^ 
of eligible women know the sources of information and services. jJiniS 
fourtl^ pha c “ the family planning wa,s integrated with national pu ic 
'“ pm!"' This .r,,. e =»«.t was conceptually sound and hone. »PP°«d » 

P . S . . Tn f „ ct . Tas k Force appointed for this purpose, made specific 

commendations, nevertheless, the complexifies of 

me, presented various difficulties and administrative problems. J he 

P CuSfio n n P plS continued to be 

lata growth rate. UW. or no »P™ « while 

infant and maternal morbidity and mortality, «">'■ ' ' ^ 

the Health Programme continued to emphasise preven 

service. 

1 C Tn 1080 realising the need for a coordinated approach, the population 
15. In lyov, realising me ,, f th Ministry of Planning 

planning programme was placed under t e “ m J* a h h health outlets 

and Development and multi-sectoral approach “ n ^ as £am ily 

of a number of governmental and non-governnie^ah agency s 

welfare centres of the population welfare programme. m Ration, 

cipation particularly that of . women began to be enlisted 

education and service delivery. 

16. A review of he past programme efforts of the £a ™^f“ f £ 
gramme indicate that gating receptive 

3 ^^ - 

(ill) sensitive handling of the clients , (iv) mvo v effective commum- 

munity ; (v) genuine multi-sectoral approach, and (vi) tn 

cation strategy. 
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FIFTH PLAN REVIEW 

17. The Sixth Five Year Plan carries through a number of programme 

^ arL P er i°d> of which the following are the most 

( 1 ) Pakist an’s first ever twenty-year perspecive_ plan and policy.... st^ 

ment_gor^jhe_ ^opui a tion ^sector was approved by'the Cabinet in 
November, 1980 ; 

(ii) The Population Welfare Plan, 1981—84, was derived from the pers¬ 
pective plan and in 1981-82 incorporated in the Three Year Public 
Sector Development Programme. During this period, the Plan was 
for the first time processed to conform to the procedures of 
government’s planning requirements ; 

(Hi) programme, moving into the implementation phase during 
1982-83, has achieved a semblance of public acceptability, and its 
operational dimensions have begun to unfold satisfactorily ; 

(iv) During 1980, a reorganization of the programme was initiated. This 
was a difficult but necessary exercise in that it rationalized the 
management structure. It is expected that this exercise will be com¬ 
pleted in the first year of the Sixth Five Year Plan ; 

(v) A national survey of existing Family Welfare Clinics was conducted 
in 1981. The findings highlighted the need for (a) relocation of FWCs ; 
(b) adequate space, equipment, medicines, contraceptives "and " main¬ 
tenance ; (c) appropriate programme personnel training ; and (d) check 
on absenteeism. The survey brought out priority tasks, which are 
presently receiving attention and their completion will continue through 
into the Sixth Plan ; 

(iv) The training of programme personnel to built tlxeir morale and 
revive their skills commenced in 1981, and k a continuing process. All 
officials are being given training in financial management, govern¬ 
ment rules and procedures, atongwith the development and training 
of skills ; 

(vii) The Midwifery training for FWCs was commenced to make it possible 
to introduce the mother and child care functions at the Centres ; and 

(viii) Male and female community leaders and volunteers were identified 
for enrolment in Advisory Management Committees and as non- 
salaried outreach workers. The training modules for these grass- 
root volunteer cadres are under preparation and retraining/orientation/ 
education has commenced. In view of the reliance on community 
mobilization, this will need, careful and concentrated attention in 
the Sixth Plan. 




18. The Programme activities concentrated on popularization and service 
delivery of clinical, semi-clinical and conventional contraceptive methods. The 
performance during the Fifth Plan indicates a favourable position m respect of 
Contraceptive Surgery, IUDs and Injectables. Low performance rate of the u ill¬ 
ation of oral pills and condoms may be attributed to the reorganization of the 
programme, the pricing of oral pills and the revision of prices for con oms. 
Though a part of the reduction may be due to greater care and scru iny m re¬ 
porting and recording). Overall performance during the Plan period is shown 

in Table 1. 

Tablb 1 

Contraceptive Performance for the Years 1978-79 to 1982-83 

r (Figures in Million) 


Year 

Coni inceptive 1UD 
Surgery (Cases) 

(Cases) 

Oral Conventional 

Pill Contraceptive 

(Cycles) (Units) 

Injectable 

(Vails) 

1978-79 

0.013 

0.078 

1.882 

66.960 

0.001 

. 1979-80 

0.025 

0.099 

1.485 

85.180 

0.014 

1980-81 

0.025 

0.092 

1.211 

26.210 

0.024 

1981-82 

0.026 

0.078 

0.233 

' i 

7.890 

0.025 

1982-83 

0.044 

0.096 

0.571 

43.200 

0.061 

(ii) Utilization of Funds 





19. 

During the Fifth Plan a total of Rs, 836 million were allocated as deve- 

lopment 

funds. The absorption capacity being low, a total of Rs. 617 million 

(74.0%) 

was utilized. Details are 

given in the following- table : 




Tablb 2 




Financial Allocations and Utilization during the 

Fifth Five Year Plan (1978—83) 





(Million Rs.) 


Yea r 

Total 

Allocation 

Foreign 

Assistance 

Utilization 

Percentage 

Utilization 

1978-79 


174.180 

9.560 

114.273 

66 

|1979-80 

.. 

169.000 

23.810 

126.638 

75 

1980-81 

• * • • 

159.500 

42.583 

130.697 

82 

1981-82 


143.369 

4.810 

108.274 

76 

1982-83 

• * 

190.000 

34.705 

137.218 

72 

Total 

836.049 

115.468. 

617.100 

74 


Multi-sectoral Approach 

20. Reviewing the multi-sectoral aspects, the Fifth Plan explicitly. men- 
Honed linkages between socio-economic programmes and population particularly 
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those relating to fertility reduction. The Plan adopted strategy to induce 
greater desire to limit family size through faster economic growth, particularly 
by improving the socio-economic conditions of the lower strata of society: 
increasing opportunities for family employment, providing amenities in the rural 
areas , expansion in health coverage ; and by making relatively higher inputs in 
the education .sector. The above measures were expected to yield results not 
only by motivating the population towards family planning and inculcating the 
small family norm but also by raising the age at marriage. Some of the pro¬ 
nounced elements of this strategy included programmes such as: adult literacy ; 
female education ; skill training for women ; basic health service^ ; and com¬ 
munity participation. The review of such programmes has been provided in the 
respective chapters of this document. 

SIXTH PLAN 

Policy 

21. The population policy provides for the interaction of fertility 
management with other development programmes.. This policy states that Popu¬ 
lation Welfare Planning : 

(i) Is a national responsibility ; 

(ii) Aims at behavioural change favouring the small family norm within 
an acceptable socio-cultural framework ; 

(iii) Constructs a programme based on local needs by enlisting community 
participation and devolving responsibility and authority ; 

(iv) Solicits involvement of a range of target groups and NGOs for expanded 
coverage; 

(v) Seeks integration of activities with the programme of other departments 
for diversification ; 

(vi) Makes women, participants and beneficiaries of the programme; and 

(vii) Devises a communication strategy to remove public misgivings, create 
demand and promote the above approaches. 

Primary Objectives 

(i) To raise the level of current population planning practice from an 
estimated 9.5 per cent in 1982-83 to 18:6 per cent by the end of the 
Plan period ; 

(ii) To raise the level of continuous population planning practice from an 
estimated 6.8 per cent in 1982-83 to 13.0 per cent by the end of the 
Plan period; and 

(iii) To provide reproductive care services to mothers and also to provide 
child health services to children under 5 years of age. 
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Demographic Objectives 

(i) To reduce the CBR from 40.3 per 1000 population (July 1983) to 36.2 

‘ per 1000 population by the end of the Plan period; 

(ii) To prevent 2 million births during the Plan period. 1983-88. so as 
to attain the above-mentioned decline in fertility; 

(Hi) Consequentially, to reduce the rate of population growth from an esti- 
mated q 2.87 per cent (July 1983) to 2.6 per cent by the end of the 

Plan period; and 

(iv) To reduce that fertility rate from 5.9 (July 1983) to 5.4 per woman 
by the end of the Plan period. 

22. The targets for reduction in CBR and the rate of growth of population 
for each year of the Plan period are shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 

Targets for Crude Birth and Death Rates and Growth Rates during the Sixth 

Five Year Plan Period, 1983—88 


—-- 

——— 

-— 

——-- 

1982-83 

(Bench-mark) 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

Estimated 

level 

of 

Crude 

40.3 

39.8 

38.5 

38.1 

37.3 

36.2 

Birth Rate 



... 




Estimated 

level 

of 

Crude 

11.6 

28.7 

(2.87%) 

11 3 

10.8 

10.6 

10.4 

10.2 

Death Rate 

Estimated level 
growth .. 

of rate of 

28.5 

(2.85%) 

27.7 

(2.77%) 

27.5 

(2.75%) 

26.9 

(2.69%) 

26.0 

(2.60%) 


, Th, c <. fjoiirps are very tentative and are Ulceiy to oe revi&cu m — - 

figure of ^ 981 Population census and other demographic surveys already underway. 

23 The estimated! number of acceptors required to achieve the desied decline 
in CBR and the number of births to be prevented during each year of the Plan 

are shown in Table 4. 

Table 4 

Targets for Acceptors during the Sixth Plan Period 


(in 000's) 


1982-83 
(Bench mark) 


Projected Population (Mid year) 88,269 
Number of women of 15—44 17 643 

Number of Married women 
of 15—44 

Number, pf Acceptors 

Acceptors as per cent of 
married couples with wife 
age 15—'44 

Number of Births averted .. 


13,240 

749** 

5.6 

134 


1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

90,802 

18,143 

93,390 

18,633 

95,977 

19,136 

98,616 

19,614 

101,269 

20,071 

13,607 

1,895 

13,974 

2,121 

14,352 

2,329 

14,710 

2,556 

15,053 

2,797 

13.9 

280 

15.2 

332 

16.2 

385 

17.4 

472: 

18.6 

515 


Tf he y^iy population projections have been prepared on the basis of the 19*1 Census. 
♦♦Includes old cases. 
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24. For achieving the above primary and demographic objectives, the pro¬ 
gramme will pursue the following supportive objectives : 

Supportive Objectives 

(i) To develop and strengthen multi-sectoral linkages; 

(ii) To involve and encourage local participation at various levels; 

(iii) To provide a suitable, infrastructure for training programme personnel 
and those of related institutions and agencies, in such fields as popu¬ 
lation planning—clinical|semi-clinical, material and child health 
(MCH), expanded programme of immunization (EPI) and traditional 
birth attendants (TBA). 

(iv) To train and motivate the masses, community leaders, media people, 
programme personnel and staff of related agencies in general popu¬ 
lation related skills ; 

(v) To undertake, bio-medical research for better understanding of clinical 
aspects and improved methods of planned parenthood ; and 

(vi) To undertake activities in the domain of social and demographic re¬ 
search for developing a better understanding of various correlates of 
fertility decline. 

25. But, important assumptions for the achievement of these objectives are ; 
(a) political, economic and social stability that will permit uninterrupted pro¬ 
gramme operations, since in the past, a lack of this has proved to be a severe 
constraint ; (b) continued priority and visible government commitment to the 
population sector ; and (c) availability of international assistance until the govern¬ 
ment can wholly vsustain the programme. 

SIXTH PLAN PROGRAMME 

26. The Population Welfare Plan, which has been prepared after considerable 
deliberation and careful investigation, is innovative, yet based on realism. 

27. The highlights of this Plan are given below :— 

Approach 

28. The multi-disciplinary approach is designed to modify family size 
perferences while simultaneously also responding to the existing and gorwing 
demanfd for services through the delivery system. 

Thrust 

29. The Sixth Five Year Population Sector Plan is constructed with a frame¬ 
work which takes cognisance of the interrelation between population, resources, the 
environment^and development strategies, This has producd a broadening ol 
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the concepts of population well beyond the classic variables of fertility, mortality 
and migration. It has also brought about the realization that these essential linkages 
remain 'scarcely explored. Res ea rch_and.,.study,joLt,hesg^pjienoqnenatherefore. 



30. Efforts have been directed at improvement in the. diffusion of contra¬ 
ceptive methods, wider availability of the contraceptive surgery out-patient pro¬ 
cedure,^and accessibility of ^ services by strengthening public and private sector 
supply outlets. But it is recognized that, by itself, the realization of these im¬ 
proved conditions is not sufficient. Very perceptible in Pakistan i s the need for 
a change in the sociai and cultural envi ronment which influences motivation and 
generates demand for services in the population field. 

31. The Population Welfare Plan recognizes the lin k between high fertility 
and high infant mortality Core activities ar e, therefore, ind ent ified as mother care, 
child ..health, responsible_^renthood7 and social education for women. The 
assumption is that reduced mortality and morbidity produces a more favourable 
climate for ferility management. Programme strategies evolve links between the 
selected core activities and extend into organized development activities identified 
by the community. 

32. In Pakistan, urbanjeoncentrations border on being intolerable. The 
situation is one of rapid deterioration, and the needs of marginal populations 
and issues of migration are phenomena which can neither be ignored nor 
neglected. This is reflected as a priority in the programme’s researc1y_agenda, 

33. Experience of running this programme so far shows that the message 
has often not found its way towards ecceptance and the services remained 
underutilized., This probably happened because people’s needs were not being 
adequately met, nor their sensitivities sufficiently respected. The population pro¬ 
gramme, however, now relies on a comnninit y-centre d_approach alongwiUi sys¬ 
tematic consultation and involvement of the intended beneficiary. 




Strategy 

34. The strategy for the Sixth Plan will include .active participation of all 
rele vant gov eminent departments, public institutions^ and the private sectoi in 
providing Services and p romo tional programmes to inform a nd cha nge_alt 1 1 u cl c s 
towards small family size among various groups, audiences and clientele. 


35. Another part of this strategy will be involvement of local_ leadership to 
make the programme more responsive to local needs and to enhance_ its^accept¬ 
ability. The promotion of community self-reliance and individual self-esteem will 
be pursued in the context of broad community participation and involvement. 
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36. The_^ifUfcQffl_Jhe_^ 5 Wj 2 ose^.family pjarming apprsach to the func- 

ti onal integ ration of sdcia l services is expected to maximize impact "and be cost- 
effective. ’ .~ .-..—-- 

37. The tlahger of an open-ended programme leading to dissipation of 
resources and cWgy.JiagJjcen. taken into account. Therefore, the strategy identi- 
fies certain core proje cts,’ including an effi cie nt delivery service to 'effectively 
answerjieeds^jn d suppo rting projects in a number of areas design 'd to promote 
smallJamily_norms. Further, the programme has been tied to specific projects 
f 2 _ayoid^waste,, and ,the projects have been so prepared as to-merge into an 
integrated overall plan., 

38. The organizational structure is being strengthened with a view to 
establishing a viable system that is equipped to handle incremental programme 
activities through such inputs as the preparaiion of operational work plans from 

improvement of in-service training by making it 
r^vam^o^ob^equirements, the^introduction, of_management training nf jrtid- 
l evel programmes, management aud its 

■ 39. The strategy also recognizes that the effectiveness of the population pro¬ 
gramme will depend,.jin,.large measure, on improvements in such areas as edu- 
catip^^paxticularly giiIs sch ool enrolinent and women’s functional literacy, and 

^ are £ 4 l o im P r0vj ' n g the condition of women and their parii- 
cip^tion in p roductive labour. Therefore, it aims at promoting support for these 
activities as part of broader government development policies. 

Intermediate Benefits 

40. The expected intermediate benefits are : (a) a strengthened programme 

structure ;• (b) an increase in^PF|MCH outlets from 1,000 now to 1,500. by.^ the 
cncL^of-^h ^ Plan p eriod ; (c) improved quality of services through job-oriented 
training, closer supervision and integration of PF into MC.H or vice-yera ; and 
(d) enhanced communication with' the public concerning family welfare. 
Expected ultimate benefits are : (a) m ore women ..breast-feeding through 

better M CH and IEC; (b) longer birth intervals resulting from encouragement 
of breast feeding and use of contraceptives ; (c) decrease in infant morbidity 
and mortality through improved child care, and healthier mothers, as a conse- 
9^ ance hirth^ spacing; and (d) closing the gap between awareness about cpn- 
traceptive methods and actual use of contraception. 

Activities 

41. The Population Welfare Plan 1983—88, is essentially a rolling plan, 
being a derivative of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, which was constructed within a 
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twenty-year frame. Population Welfare Planning objectives reflect inter- 
generational shifts in a national demographic construct, so that efforts made have 
to be viewed ill a long-term perspective. 

42. The Plan consists of CoreJProjwts^ 

Projects. Each of the constellation of projects is interrlated with the others, and 
all projects play a role in ensuring the successful implementation of the Core 
Projects. 

Core Projects 

43. Family Welfare Centres Project .—The key institution for providing family 
welfare services in urban, rural and peri-urban areas are the Family Welfare 
Centres.The Centres provide mother care, child health, responsible parenthood 
services and social education for women. It is proposed to organize 1,500 of 
these. Centres during the_ Ran period each to cover ajpopulation ranging from 
15,000 to 50,000." 

44. All Family Welfare Centres will be contributing participants in the 
accelerated TBA Training , the QRS Scheme a nd theEPI. 

45. Regional variations in Family Welfare Centre operations have in the 
light of experience and assessment, been incorporated in the Plan. 

46. In quantifiable terms, 44.6 per cent of currently married women, i.e. 6.7 
million, will be covered by Family Welfare Centres. Of these, 2.8 million are 
expected to have current user status, which represent 37.1 per cent of the pro ¬ 
gramme’s required current users. It is expected that of about 1.9 million pregnant 
women. 50 per cent will be given mother care ; and 65 per cent of about 7.8 
million children aged 0—5 years will receive health care. 

47. Re productive Health ServicesJProject .—The Reproductive Health Services 
Project will operate with and through the medical college teaching hospitals, but 
will also associate non-governmental organizations and public sector service 
outlets with this effort. It will train doctors and manage static clinjealjextension 

^service outlets. It is designed to have salutory effect on the reduction of maternal 
morbidily~ahd mortality rates through improved maternal care leading to a 
decline in infant mortality and. a large acceptance of responsible parenthood 
concepts and practices. 

48. The need and demand for strengthening Reproductive Health Extension 
Services had been identified and, finds a place of focal attention under the Re¬ 
productive Health Services Project, as also does the need to register a range of 
public and private sector hospitals in the programme. This is proposed subject 
to the laid down criteria for enrolment being met. Where deficiencies are found, 
training wilf be provided. 
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49 - li’e. cujrently inarr ed womei] 

ot^SBtsductiv e age , wjji ' obtain contraceptive services from Reproductiw Health 
Sei^tfie^Centres, wliicb^wiIFavert approxlniatejy oTmillion births, amounting to 
lO^per^cent of the programme’s total requirement of 2 million averted" births. 

50. Fa mily H ealth Manpower Development Project .—Through 12 Regional 
lrainjng_Jflstitute s and t heir extension programmes, this project will train 
and provide in^vte training to all cadresof clinical, paramedical and auxiliary 
personn el needed for the core p rogramme and"^the'complimentary projects. In 
addition, it will also provide cross-over'training to paramedical cadres of the 
Health Department. 

51. The Plan visualizes the creation of a model Family Welfa re Clinio i a six 
PT1s^o^ine4j^^ attachment of a defined number of Family "Welfare 
Centres lEat will me as the teaching base of the Training Institutes. 

52 - Tr mmng of Non-Climcal Personel— The Population. ..Welfare; Training 
a l£^designed_to train motivators and. communication personnel 
*The PWTIs will organize training and orientation of 
field functionaries, officials and members of nation-Jmilding departments, non¬ 
governmental organizations, local bodies, leaders and volunteers. 

53. Infonn ation, Education and Comm unixiation. —The Communication and 
Publications Directorate, through the IEC staff down into the field, will deploy 
target audience interpersonal and group communication channels supported by 
the mass media. Th e gap betw ecjq^wareness _and practice needs to JbeJindged 
aud^contjBug us demand for planne d parenthood services created.'The^six prioritized 
themes for this purpose are all associated with the small family norm and birlh 
spacing, breast-feeding, maternal and child health care, nutrition of the growing 
child, responsibility of the father, late marriage and status of wome ( n. 

Complementary Projects 

54. Pop ulation Educat ion .—This is a critical input of the programme. The 
project takes cognizance of both formal and non-formal education system, and 
^ceks incorporation of population content in these systems at all levels in a socially 
and culturally acceptable manner. An important thrust in the Sixth Plan is 
towards the unstructured function al education programme, identified as a core 
activity of Family Welfare Centres and designated as social education for women. 

55. Populc tiion Stu dyjOenires ,—At present none of the tertiary, insl tutions in 
Pakistan offers systematic courses in the field of population studies. To bridge 
this gap in the academic programmes offered by the universities, it is proposed io 
establish Popujation Studies Centres at two selected universities. One of th:se 

mainly on urban population issues, will be l.iea cd in 





Karachi; the second will have a pre-dominantly rural orientation and it is pro¬ 
posed "to establish it at the diversity of A gricuitu rg.^Faisalabad. Each Centre 
will offer both certificate and diploma courses, in addition to its courses being 
available for audit by students. enrolled in the university in other related sub¬ 
jects. 

56. Provincial Population ^ Well are Plan s .—Each of the four Provincial 

GovernmentTT^ its own plan for the implementation of various 

promotional, motivational and service activities under the multi-sectoral approach 
through the existing infrastructure and staff of line departments. 

57. Approximately 4 pe r cent of the c u rrently marr jecLwojnn_of reproduc- 

tive.age ( about 627,000 ]Twill beJiUendecj. outlets and they will 

constitute 20 per cent of die programme’s required current constraceplive users. 

58. Azad Jammu and Kashmir and Northern Areas Population Welfare Pio- 

jccts .—Population Welfare is being taken to the remote areas of Azad Jammu 
and Kashmir and Northern Areas. Population education and services will be 
introduced into these areas through (a) lio§pit^ .™Ll lets 

and (b) the training and uhlizafipiL-a Lextension w orkers, such as health guards, 
traditional birth attendants and community leaders. 

59. Institutional Projects .—Efforts of non-governmental organizations 
(JNGOs) have a strong and recognized role and they will complement and supple¬ 
ment the Government programme. These organizations may be professional, 
institutional or service agencies. It is expected that this sector will make a 
significant contribution as a catalyst advocate and partner in the successful 
implementation of the programme. The participation of NGO’s will be institu¬ 
tionalized through and NGO Co-ordinating Council to be formed by the Population 
Welfare Division. 

60. Likewise, infrastructure institutions comprisin professional organizations 
and unstructered professionals, with a nationwide spread, who are also majoi 
employer' and enjoy local acceptance have also been involved. Projects 
developed for Target Groups (e.g. Pakista n^ Railways, J PI^WAgnA^etcj^and 
Inf instruct uvgjnstimtions THakeems^TBAs' etcjjice^an_ integral part of Jll? P 1 ' 0 * 
gramme. For the Sixth Plan, in Ihis component, an additional input of popula¬ 
tion education for workers has been identified as a programme need. 

61. Approximalely.._40jperc e nt jof the reproductive age group of tile., active 

male population will .be reached Jh rough the Institutional Projects, i.e,. Jnfrastriic- 
'turc^1 natitiitions, NGOs "and Distribution Points. These services will 

provide nearly 88 per" c^r6f thTcurrent users at the end of the Plan period. 




Support Projects 

62. —^£jr£gjrc^_^^^y g /f/q//^ /?j — Population Welfare Planning is 

a field in which several areas still remitalinexplored and many questions remain 
unanswered. Evaluation and research, therefore, are imperative for effecting 
nnprovement the: programme, as well as to measure the impact of the pro- 
giamme in relation^to its primary and secondary objectives. In accordance with 
tins consideration, elch project and component of' the programme has a biult-in 
evaluationjystem. Projects in the following fields are thus priority support acti¬ 
vities : biomed ical. so cio^rq^icplaild social policy measures; beyond population 
planning; ..evaluation, especially those designed as a follow up of 

fii^cTgBljtensus^the Pg^stanjerlili^ Survey— j975, the Method Use Prevalence 
Survey, and that related to the reporting, recording and feedback system. 

63. Populations^ Development Centre 

will setve as the technical arm of the Population Welfare Division. The Centre 
wiH function as se mi-autonom ous organization for programme performance 

Impact studies of the pro^ramiii.'"Mdr inter- 
development strategies, with the. changing demographic 
situation. The Population Development Centre will devise and execute the Man- 

which will, through the recording; reporting 
and feedback system, range from data on contraceptive service availiability pro- 
gJHElL^^MCpomtjon, contraccpBveJSpplies. logistics, training and bjrths 
a verted to attitud mal and behavioural research directed at bridging the gap 
bcbveenjcno^dg^aml^practice. In addition, it will, on a regular basis,'also 
analyse the interrelationship and interaction- of population and the national plan’s 
development strategies. It will work in collaboration with and through other 
appropriate agencies/jragnizafions in the public and private sectors. 

64. Logiuks, Supply and Distribu tion. —Timely, continuous and uniterrupted 
flow of clinical equipment, commodities, medicines, and conventional con¬ 
traceptives to all distribution points in the country is being ensured through ad¬ 
vance planning, procurement of supplies, their proper storage, and appropriate 
transport and distribution arrangements. 

65. Targeted ApproachfInnovative Action .—It is proposed to undertake inno¬ 
vative Projects during the Sixth Plan which might encourage adoption of 
the responsible parenthood concept and practice. These activities will be under¬ 
taken in several directions and areas to study and explore possibilities of more 
effective strategies for the programme. 

66. Within the framework of innovative action, a disaggregated/segmented 
ap proach wil l b e use d tQ identify the most viable inputs or approaches for 
accelerating belwiounil_ cha nge leading Jo the adoption of small family no\m 
Under this approach various segments of the population will be selected to deploy 


different inputs and|or combination of inputs [approaches. The approaches will 
be tried out for such population groups as : 

(a) Residents of areas showing evidence of rapid social and economic 
change, acceptance of innovation and a beneficial impact of special 
development inputs ; 

(b) Communities of recent migrants from rural to urban areas : 

( C ) Communities from which there has been significant migration abroad 
for gainful employment; 

(d) Areas of high maternal and infant mortality ; and 

(e) women participating in the paid labour foice. 

67. Demonstration programmes will also be established in at least one 
district in each of the four Provinces, where all programme inputs in terms of 
personnel, training and services will be provided and maintained throughout the 
Plan period, so as to determine the adequate of various programme inputs and 
the efficacy of the administrative structure and staffing pattern. 

68. Institutional Framework .—The organizational structure and management 
is the Population Weiiare Planning Programme have been designed to accord with 
the fundamental aim of enlisting co-operation and support from all levels of 
government and the widest involvement of all responsible organizations and target 
groups in the public and private sectors. The Population Welfare Programme 
will be implemented under a threejtier structure—Federal, _Provincial^andJpcal 
level ia districts and below. At the Federal level, the Population Welfare Divi¬ 
sion and its allied units under the Ministry of Planning and Development would 
be mainly responsible for national policy, planning and coordination, information, 
training, supplies, statistics, monitoring and evaluation, research, foreign assis¬ 
tance, NGOs infrastructure projects and target groups training, and few other 
functions more suited to be performed at the federal level. 

69. The field activities, which and directly related to providing services and 
some of the support activities, include Family Welfare Centres ^Project, R.epro- 
ductive Health Services Project, Population Welfare Programme through other 
Pepartmnets and Training pLXraditional Birth Attendants. These would now 
become the responsibility _of the_Provinces with the transfer of field activities to 
them w.e.f. 1-9-1983. In financial terms, they account for two-third of the 
expenditure. These activities would be carried out by the Directors-General 
in each Province through the District Offices as well a s the Projects Staff. The 
offices of the Directors-General, District Officers, Family Welfare Centres and 
individual projects are at present under the Federal Government and would be 
transferred to the Provinces thereby ensuring continuity. It is anticipated tit at 
tansfer of field activities to the. Provinces would draw better community parti¬ 
cipation and support through local government institutions and ensure effective 
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mtegiat.cn at the field level. It would also meet the requirements of a multi¬ 
sectoral approach more readily as the related departments viz. Health, Labour. 
Local Government, Social Welfare, Education, etc., with which coordination is 

entia, would be under the same government at the provincial level alongwith 
the Population Weifarc Departments. 

70. Selected physical targets of the Sixth Plan are are shown in Tables 5 and 6. 

Table 5 

Selected Physical Targets (1983—88) 


Description 

Bench mark 
1982—83 

Targets 

1983—88 

A, Services Outlets : ~ ' 

(0 Family Welfare Centres 

1,081 

1,500 

(//) Model Clinics 


5 

("0 Reproductive Health Centres A & B Centres 

75 

300 

(tv) Hakim’s Matibs 

500 

1,800 

(v) Programme through other Departments 

500 

5,000 

(vi) Azad Jammu and Kashmir and Northern Areas 

30 

150 

. (w7) Target Groups 

150 

1,000 

(p/77) Non Government Organization (NGO) Services Outlets 

250 

2,500 

(Av) Contraceptive Distribution Points 

10,000 

30,000 

B. Training/Orientation : (Clinical Training) : 

(0 Programme Personnel : 

Refresher Training through FHMD. 

3,000 

15,000 

(/7) Paramedics ; 

(a) Family Welfare Councillors 

306 

750 

(b) Family Welfare Workers 

1,200 

2,250 

(c) Traditional Birth Attendants 

1,000 

8,000 

0/7) Non-Clinieal Training/Orientation through PWTIs : 

0?) Programme Personnel 

2,419 

7,000 

(b) Personnel of Nation Building Departments 

— 

8,300 

(c) Community Based Groups _ 

2,506 

45,000 

0» Training of Teachers through ATOU 

— 

30,000 

(r) Training of Teachers through Worhshops 

2,600 

14,000 

(vi) Hakeems 

561 

2,000 

(w7) Training of Adult Education Teachers 

— 

10,000 

(w/7) Social Education for Women 

. — 

i,000,000 
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Method 


Table 6 

Physical Targets during Plan 1982-83 to 1987-88 

(Figures in Million) 

1986-87 


1982-8? 

(Actual 

Performance) 


1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 


1987-88 Total 

(1983-84 to 
1987-88) 


0.096 

0.571 

43.200 

0.044 

0.061 


0.188 

4.225 

128.700 

0.076 

0.095 


0.232 

4.979 

136.100 

0.117 

0.138 


0.260 

5.300 

150.000 


0.2S0 
5.600 
165.000 


0.130 

0.153 


0.150 

0.173 


0.320 

6.CC0 

180.000 

0.175 

0.200 


1.290 

26.104 

759.800 

0.648 

0.759 


IUDs (Cases) .. 

Oral Pills (Cycles) 

Condoms (Units) 

Contraceptive 
Surgery (cases).. 

Injectables (Vials) ____ 

Note .—This contraceptive ma niix v J icb prc “ 
reporting and feedback system, win ™‘J" lowcr parity couples and achieves an 

jncreas?m° V the ^ ^ ^ 

women. 

Constraints _ . . 

71 The Population Welfare Plan h s from past experience w.thm Pakistan 
-.nd elsewhere pieced together interventions which represent the most teasibk- 
cost-effective design within the given political and socio-cultural environment 
However, the programme is exposed to risks of continued resistance, chang-s n 

d irL strategy It is expected these problems will be avoided by 
administration and in strategy. f .i XXJ \\h due re- 

evolving well-developed projects and implementing them efficiently with 
gard to flexibility of approach. 

72 The Population Programme, aims at administrative stiuigthuiing thiouJi 
trainin' a new management approach, and close monitoring of all opera mu; 
Swerer given the time-consuming process of effecting these organizational and 
functional developments, a significant demographic impact can leahstica. > u 
expected not before the mid-Plan. 

73 The problem of resistance (and sometimes opposition) towards the pro¬ 
gramme will be dealt with by targeting services initially to those who want them 
most The programme “ perceived need ” for wo men and children : mvolvemcnt 
of leaders and obtaining participation of the influential persons of the common. > 

will be expedited. 

Financial Allocation 

74. During the Sixth Plan period, the programme will continue “ 

through the federal development funds. An amount of Rs. 2,300 m.llion 

been provided as plan allocation for this sector;- 
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75. The annual phasing of the proposed development outlay is given in 
Table 7 and the overall projectwise breakdown is shown in Table 7 below. 


Table 7 

Annual Development Outlay during th Sixth Plan( 1983-88) 

_^ (Million. Rs>) 


Year 





Annual Phasing 

1983-84 

• - 

• • 

, , 

, , , , 


273.0 

1984-85 

... 

... 

... 

... 

_ 

‘ 320.0 

1985-86 

... 

— 

... 

... 


475.0 

1986-87 



... 

.. 

_ 

530.0 

1987-88 

... 

- 

- 

- 


702.0 





Toial 


2,300.0 


Table 8 

Project-wise Development Outlay during the Sixth Plan ( 1983 - 88 ) 

(Million Rs.) 

S. No. Name of the Project/Programme 

Allocation 

A. 

Administration*. 



1* Administrative Organization Federal & Piovinces .. 

350.00 

B. 

Core Programme; 



2. Family Welfare Centres 

....... 682.00 


3. Reproductive Health Services 

475.00 


4. Communication Strategy 

109.00 


5. Family Health Manpower Development Project 

175.00 


6. Orientation/Training (Non-clinical) 

35.00 

C. 

Complementary Projects : 



. 7. Provincial Line Department Population Welfare Programme .. 

40.00 


8. National Population Education 

30 00 
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(Million Rs.) 




SI. No. Name of Project/Programme 


Allocation 


9. University Population/Demography Ptoject Population Study Centres .. 
,0. Involvement of Hakeems in the Population Welfare Programme 
u . Training of Traditional Birth Attendants .. •• . 

12 ' and U MCHPopu^onWeffare'prograrmTiettH'oughNorthernAreas ... 

13. Target Group Institutions .. 

14. Family Health Care Project 

9 

15. Grant in Aid to NGOs .. 

D. Support Projects : 

(i) Research : 

16. Bio-Medical Research and Support Activities and Collaborative Centre 
for Clinical Research (CCCK) 

17. Contraceptive Use Prevalencejiurvey 

18. Population Development CenUe; :■ 

1?1;J ^ Ff ted ; Approach/Nr^P^n^^ve^ ___ ^• • ( , ;' . “, 

(ii) Logistics and Supplies ; 

20. Contraceptive Requirement and Distribution 

21. Transport 
(///) Construction : 

• 22. Building of National Research Institute of Fertility Control, Karachi ... 

23. Building of Central Warehouse, Karachi 

24. Buildings (PWTIs and RTIs) 

25. Social Marketing •* ” " _ 


20.00 

11.00 

30.00 

2.00 

4.00 

2.00 

50.00 


10.00 

4.00 

55.00 

45.00 

230.00 

25.00 

7.00 

9.00 

50.00 

100.00 
















AND ( know that) all mankind were 

, i •, . . i ' ■ • • • j T i r '■ ; : ■" • ' * ' 

once but one single community, and 
only later did they begin to Hold divergent 

■ ■■■’ ' • • , ij -r. ff ’, <, 

v/ews. not been for a decree 

'' .. s! | ; i; : ■ * • i • j { . • 

that had already gpne forth from thy 
Sustainer, ail their differences would 

indeed have been settled ' 

(from the outset).., 

' Yahiis 

'■ (*—19) 


CHAPTER 22 

CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, 
SPORTS AND TOURISM 

Elements of National Integration 

A RCHAEOLOGICAL sites, historical monuments, museums and art galle¬ 
ries are some pf the important expressions of the educational, cultural and 
economic development of a ; nation and it is through them that the heritage of the 
nation is passed on to the ; younger generaions.; These historical and cultural 
centres, if developed as liying, organic, institutions and run efficiently, can be 
an effective source of education for the coming generations and can help the 
youth in gaining insights into the past whicji is often not possible to get through 
the printed word., Pakistan i,s an ideological state and it is necessary that all 
Pakistanis particularly the • youth, are made fully acquainted with the Islamic 
values, important discoveries of Muslim scientists, Islanrc art, architecture, 
museums, paintings etc. It is unfortunate that in the. pa,st 36 years, very little 
attempt has been made in this direction nor the youth have been enabled lo d aw 
inspiration from the high' ideals of Islam and Islamic virtues or to develop a 
sense of pride in the achievement of the Muslims, 
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2 The country is equally rich in the archaeological remain^ of some of the 
most ancient civilizations such as the Indus Valley Civilization and the Ghandara 
Art We owe it to posterity to preserve these civilizations as a valuable cultural 
heritage of the human race. Pakistan, in fact, is in an enviable position as it 
orovides a rare blend of ancient and mediaeval traditions and culture which 
provide the country with a potential for development as a unique area, for apply: 
Jn „ information and material for scholars and researchers, as well as serve as a 
centre of attraction for the tourists from all over the world. 

3 In the past there has been inadequate recognition of the important role 
that cultural centres can play in the building up of an inspiring national image 
and in infusing a sense of national pride. The recent few years, however, have 
witnessed a sense of greater awareness of the importance and significance o 
historical and cultural centres and to focus attention on the maintenance and 
development of the various «qstitutions|organizations concerned with culture 
activities A separate Ministry of Culture and Sports has been created m the 
Federal Government which is responsible for the development of cultural activi¬ 
ties acording to the priorities dictated by national interests and for the dissemina¬ 
tion 0 f knowledge and information about the national heritage spec.ally reflecting 
Islamic history and culture which contribute to its promotion and growth. 

4 Promotion of Sports Plays a pivotal rol ein developing character qualities 
and a robust physique as well as, in providing a healthy pastime to the> masses. 
The contest in games, inculcates team-spirit, application to tqsk and a balanced 
judgement under duress the producing a positive and purposeful out-look on 
life. Achievement in sports projects the national image abroad and promote 

national integration within. 

5. Pakistan as a small country, has over the years, dis-played commendable 
performance and reached the pinnacle! of glory in games like Hockey and Squash 
while claiming numerous top positions in Regional and ^.an Game^e g. m 
Athletics, Boxing, Wrestling and Yatching. The Nation produced at times he 
fastest man in Asia, and in cricket, some top-class bowlers and batsmen 
world. However, constant effort and improvement is essential to keep a nation 
abreast of the latst developments in the field. The Sixth Plan programmes or 
the promotion of sports are an effort to fulfil these objectives. 


Evaluation of the Fifth Plan 

' a The Fifth Plan sought to develop those art forms which needed assis¬ 
tance to promole arts!* crafts and other cultural activities-in remote areas and to 
encourage growth of healthy indigenous recreational and cultural activities for 
the people. An amount of Rs. 575 million was allocated for these programmes 
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Wh,ch mc,udwl lhe P««rva«pn of Moenjodaro and other historical monuments • 
the construction of the sports complex at Islamabad for the National Institute 
of Sports and Culture, the development of Spors Training and Coaching Centres 
at Karachi and Lahore besides development of sports facilities in the country in 
general; programmes of the National Council of the Arts, National Institute of 
Folk and Traditional .Heritage and the research programmes of the National 
Commission on—Historical and Cultural Research. 


7. During the Fifth Plan, and expenditure of Rs. 630 million is estimated 
to have been incurred by the Government on. the development of culture and 
sports. The implementation of the Master Plan for the Preservation of Moen¬ 
jodaro was started in collaboration with UNESCO. For lowering the ground 
water table, tubewells have been sunk and collector drains have been dug to 
pump out the water into the Dadu Canal. The on-going work of preservation 
of other historical monuments was also continued. The construction of the 
building of the National Archives made considerable progress and some equip¬ 
ment has also' been acquired. Thje Quaid-e-Azam Academy, established at| 
Karachi to carry on research and publish authentic books on the life, thought and 
work of Quaid-e-Azam, has started functioning. 

8. The sports complex of the National Institute of Sports and Culture, con- 
sating of the sportsmen hostel, the gymnasium, the stadium, the practising hall, 
and the field tracks has reached the completion stage. The National Sports 
Training and Coaching Centres at Karachi and Lahore have been completed. 
A sports stadium has been constructed at Quetta under programmes of the 
Quetta Development Authority and work has started on the Sports Training 
and Coaching Centre at Quetta. 

9. The physical facilities for staging cultural performances have been im¬ 
proved at the Liaquat Memorial Hallj Rawalpindi, and the detailed architectural 
drawings of the proposed National Arts Gallery are being- prepared. The physi¬ 
cal infrastructural of the National Institute of Folk and Traditional Heritage 
has been completed and the Institute is developing into a-major source for the 
collection, preservation and dissemination of folklore and traditional heritage. 

SIXTH PLAN 


Objectives and Strategy 

10. The Sixth Plan seek<s to reorientate the cultural programmes with a 
view to reflecting the rich heritage, tradition and contribution of Islam in the 
field of education, science, arts, architecture and other forms of culture. The 
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piojection o£ Islamic art and culture:shall Mp m both nation- 

standing-of the role of Islam m the * urtl “ e i# t0 improve the inter- 

ally and internationally. Another c a aames and spol ts. In this context 

national standing of Pakistan in e ® ^ tQ enr j c hing their cultural 

efforts shall be made to reach the masse * healthy recreational activities 

lives and providing them greater oppor y activities. In addition, 

through encouragement of kilties and institu- 

ir;—i. ~ 

; r 5^ £ zzz ssz X— - —- 

ty development. 

11. The strategy of the Sixth Plan would 

projection of Islamic heritageInternational meets and training 
to establish sports com P le ^ wiu act as motivators for activities at the 

of national spots teams. T rtevelooment of physical facilities for 

local level. For accelerating the pace mobilize funds from commer- 

sports and cultural activities, efforts will be ^ by 

dal sources and to encourage the local eommun.t.es to play g 

pooling their resources. 

programmes 

(a) :T-he National Cultural Complex 

' „ _ . C ixth Han it is proposed to define the concept and dimen- 

12. During the Sixth Plan / * , • lltlate the development of physi- 

sions of the National Cultural omp ex. Complex will be established in 

cal facilities for its various components. Thc Cornple ^ and 

Islamabad. It shall be developed as an m^t grated ^ ot )ite . 

character reflecting both the contri u ion o ^ human thought, and the 

rature, art, architecure, scenes tec noogy ^ ^ ^ committee is currently 
historical and cultural hentag J ^ comp , ex and defining its broad 

drawing up the conceptua P e nts An international design 

dimensions, salient features and major conceptual plan. The 

competition shall be held to give a p ysica s integrated in a few 

Complex shall have the following components which may 

buildings. , 

f Ulnmir Heritage — The museum shall reflect the con ri* 

• sr*’ «.« 

, ,mm»*«**>* « around fc 


Islam to the development of human culture. The museum shall also 
preserve the relics of the Islamic era in Pakistan and project the 
multi-dimensional contribution of Islam to its development. 

' * ‘ 1 i ■ I ' •. 

(ii) National' Museum of Pakistan. —The National Museum of Pakistan 
shall reflect the evolution of Pakistani culture, art literature through 
the ages, the relics to be displayed will highlight the rich cultural 
heritage 1 of Pakistan from the times of the Indus Valley civilization 
to the modern age. The contribution of this rich heritage to the 
evolution of culture in other regions of the world and the cross cul¬ 
tural influences on the Pakistani culture would be brought home 
through the exhibits. 

(iii) Hall of Heroes.—A hall of heroes shall b e constructed to pay tribute 
to the memory of those national heroes whose foresight, courage and 
sacrifices : made, possible the emergence of Pakistan as an indepen¬ 
dent state. A separate enclosure shall be earmarked] for each national 
hero in which his life, work and contribution to the growth of Mus¬ 
lim nationalism shall be depicted with the help of write-ups, pictures, 
transparencies, movies and documentaries Besides being a tribute 
of the nation to these heroes, the exhibits would help in acquainting 
the younger generation with the history of our freedom moveent. 


(iv) National Arts Gallery .—The Sixth Plan proposes to establish a 
: National Arts Gallery as a symbol of the creative genious of the 

people of the country. The Arts Gallery shall act as a treasure house 
for the pre„servation of notable pieces of arts and shall inspire, train 
and groom future artists. 


(v) National'pitta)? ' ‘of Pakistan .—'The National Library has been con¬ 
ceived as"£n : intellectual centre and has been planned on a scale 
which besides meeting the growing needs of posterity, shall make 
the pfcsefit and future generations proud of their intellectual and 
cultural heritage. The National Library shall have all modem and 
sophisticated equipment required for providing the most efficient £er- 
‘ " vice ipYbyrded elsewhere in the world, = f The 

National Library shall collect books, manuscripts and pictures' re¬ 
lating to Islam, Pakistan and the Quaid-e-Azam produced anywhere 
in the world. The National Library shall play a catalytic, .role in 
the development of the national system of public libraries in. the 
country. : 
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(b> Archaeology and Archives 

' ,3 ■ MmtmrX* »*■*“"* I"*—** te 

r:^r rrsr: £ =rx 

preserved for Ta'Te aretTlS on the archaeological 

r a at mLl, tszz 

of .i at Quetta and Oiig, 

14 . Archives^ Important pieces of knowledge, official record of ^national 

^oTdelta 0 ^ catdoguing 

and preservation of the documents and ^“s o£ Pakistan 

purpose, a specially deseed buddmg for «o„al Ar^ ^ ^ 

is already under construction. S facilities required to make 

be f completed and it will be provided equipment and facilities requir 

it fully operational. 

Onaid-e-Azam Academy, which has been 

promotion o[ ,nd ■=»..<!. o. Qo.ii.- 

..establishedat at Karach t . be ovided with a building designed to meet 
Azam’s life and aduevemen , the Acad emy to carry 

its functional a „d periodicals, and organize popular as well as 

out research, publish tbe i;f e the work and the 

scholarly lectures, diSC0U ^f t J^^n Dunug the Sixth Plan, the birth place 
message of the Founder of eN ^ where the staye d after indepen- 

Ict inl^S ".the first Head of the State, shall be developed and pre¬ 
served as national monuments. 

• T Koi chall be established at Lahore which would be a 

16. An Atwan-e-Iqbal shall be nhilosoDher and thinker. Allama 

befitting structure in the memory of t e grea P * P Academy to promote 

Mohammad Iqbal. It shall P-phle, 

■ Hie study and understanding of ^ bis message , and to organize lee- 

and periodicals, to propaga e an Besides the construction of the 

turns and discourses on his life and w ^ birth place of Mama 

Aiwan-e-Iqbal, the Sixth ^ ot ^(jawaid Manzil) and convert them into national 
Iqbal and his residence at Lahore Uawaia s*uu^> 

monuments. 

. . . . f>d ,„« of s porh, both .OP the St— - « *“"! 

sr- i. - — •» ^ - 
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body, mind and for creating a correct attitude among people of all ages. Games 

an sports facihttes are provided in schools and colleges wherever space is avail- 

ai^ Umvers,ties, specially older ones, which are relatively in a better situation 

oan- ‘ 1e ;,Va ' ab " ty 0f the grounds, generally provide arrangements for 
gaiiKs and sports for their students. 

18. The Sports Federation operating the Pakistan Sports. Board have so 
tar depended for expansion|consolidation of physical facilities on Government 
finances. During the'Sixth P'an a beginning will be made towards greater se'lt- 
ie tance through imtat.on of self-financed development projects. To begin with 
x- hockey and cricket stadia and the Squash Complex at Karachi shall be 

’ C T S< ialed a " d renova,ed P ar "y through government grants and 
P rly through loans from commercial banks. The loans shall be utilized to 
develop commercial complexes and shall be repaid out of the income from the 
of the shops and other income of the stadia such as ,sae of tickets. The 
success ul implementation of self-financing projects at Karachi shall serve as a 
mode] for other sports organizations in the country 

19 - The programme-i of training and coaching, and the development of phv- 
steal facilities reqmred for it shall be both consolidated and expanded. Specific 
programmes to be implemented durmg the Sixth Plan shall include expansion of 
the facilities at the National Sports Training and Coaching Centres at Lahort- 

L'.hof ara n I"” 1 PrOV,S1 °' 1 ° f SqUa$h and tCnnis C0UrtS and dimming pool at 
<hore squash court and swimming pool at Karachi. For bringing spo-ts 

facilities in NWFP and Baluchistan at par with other provinc s and for ident!- 

ca ion an grooming of talent from these areas. National Sports Training and 

oaching Centres shall also be established at Peshawar and Quetta. The facilities 

01 raining in tennis shall be added to those which are under construction at 
the Peshawar Centre. 

20. Other major programmes include completion of the on-going projects 

Hockev :T' eX , 0f ,‘ he , Na,i0na ' r,1S ' itUte ° £ S P° rts a ” d Cuhure at Islamabad. 

Mf Y | o! '1 ^ KS “ achl and Ulhorc and improvement and expansion of the 
National Stadium at Karachi. 

(d) Culture ! 


21. With Pakistan playing an important role in the Islamic World, and taking 
an active interest in the affairs of the World in general and (hat of South and 
South East Asia m particular, the need for an International Conference Hail is 
being greatly felt. During the Sixth Plan, it is proposed to start work on the 
construction of an International Conference Hall with most modern facilities for 
delegates as well as for the communication media. The Hall shall be onriruc- 
tcd at the campus of National Institute of Sports and Culture. 
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22. For promotion of cultural activities and encouragement of local talent in 
dramatics, the plan proposes to start work on the establishment of an Academy 
ne Performing Arts. It aljso proposes to establish auditoria at Islamabad, Quetta 
and Peshawar for presentation of cultural programmes both by national and 

foreign cultural troupe. 


(e) Programmes of Youth Affairs 

23 The 14 million youth of the country are potentially one of the most 
vital resource for social development and change. This youthful and energetic 
s- ction of the population can be harnessed for national development through a 
national youth affairs policy designed to bring them' in the mainstream of nationa 
development eflort. During the Sixth Plan, a National Youth Affairs Policy shall 

be formulated and implemented. 


24 For the social development of the youth and their mobilization in the 
national development effort, the national youth organizations shall be encouraged. 
* activated and supported. Those of the existing 32 youth organizations which 
are non-political in nature and are actually functioning, shall be encouraged to 
contribute to community development through implementation of development pro¬ 
grammes of social significance. These include programmes for removal of illiter¬ 
acy, participation in youth|community welfare activities such as tree plantation, sup¬ 
ply” of books to the needy participation in health and sanitation drives, tourist 
guidance organizing meets on national|religious days etc. The youth organizations 
shall also be mobilized to undertake special activities or rescue|rehabilitation m 
areas affected by such calamities as floods, earthquakes, Landslides etc. propo^a 
Launder consideration to draft all fresh Matriculates (High School Graduates) for 
a period of one year to constitute the hard core of a Literacy Corps to serve as 
teadiiers in the mass literacy programme included in the Plan. 


25. The youth hostels play a significant role in creating a better awareness 
among the youth about the country and its development as well as in fostering 
national cohesion through broadening of vision and appreciation of the problems 
of different regions. There are twelve youth hostels in the country which are 
owned and run by “The Pakistan Youth Hostels”—a non-politicalnon¬ 
profit organization, dedicated to planning and developing youth hostels in the 
country on voluntary basis. It runs youth host.Is with a view to promoting ou 
door activities for the youth by creating mobility amongst them. These hostels 
provide inexpensive lodging facilities to the tiavelling youth. To encouiage 
cirort Of “ The Pakistan Youth Hostels ”, it is proposed to provide grant-,n-a.d 
for the construction of one good youth hostel in every Province at a historically 
important site that would attract young tourists. 


■26. The youth exchange programme with friendly foreign countries shall be 
accelerated and a larger number of youth delegation shall be sent abroad particu¬ 
larly, to the Muslim and the Third World countries. 

27. The Proviniial Governments shall be encouraged to organize programmes 
for Inter-Provincial exchange of youth. 

Policy Issues 

28. Archaeology and Archives.- The concept of development has to b> 
clearly defined specially in the context of the excavation, preservation and main- 
tenance of archaeological sites and historical monuments. Presently major pro 
portion of the development funds is being utilized on minor day-to-day repairs 
and maintenance. For future, it is nec:ssary that a distinction is made between 
expenditure which can and cannot be termed as developmental so that clear ear¬ 
marking can be done of the expenditure out of ADP and the revenue budget. 
Keeping m view nature of these programmes, the expenditure on the excavation of 
archaeological sites'and measures designed to bring them to a presentable level 
should appropriately be considered developmental whereas expenditure on the 
maintenance of archaeological sites and historical monuments, and on the day-to- 
day repairs should be met from the normal revenue budget. Due consideration 
is being given to formalize these deliberations on a permanent basis. 

29. The Master Plan for the Preservation of Moenjodaro was approved by 
the Government on a clear understanding that the expenditure will be shared by 
UNESCO and the Government of Pakistan in the ratio of 2 : 1. The response to 
UNESCO s appeal for contributions has been rather poor and implementation of 
the programme is suffering due to severe shortage of funds. There is need to 
undertake a review of the whole project, and of the work completed so far and 
those which .should be carried out on priority basis for which a revised formula 
of funding should be agreed upon. A clear decision will be taken on this issue 
so that this programme could progress at a satisfactory pace. 

30.. Sports —The existing sport facilities have two charteristic features. 
Firstly facilities which have been provided through public sector programmes are 
available mostly in big cities. The limited facilities which are available in the 
smaller towns and mofussil areas are, privately financed: by the players tremselvcs. 
Secondly, there is too much dependence on the Government for providing facilities 
for sports. In the country, one rarely finds any private agency or institution ex¬ 
tending any worthwhile assistance to sports, except of course, the encouragement 
and the support given to sports by the Banks, PJA, Railways. Customs, WAPDA 
and some other institutions which too are either Government departments or 
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semi-autonomous agencies receiving .Government grants. This situation is being 
appraised and reviewed so that,. 

(i) the benefits of the public funds spent on sports activities also reach 
the less developed parts in the Provinces ; and 

(ii) private resources are mobilized in an organized manner in order to 
provide sports facilities at a much larger scale and their cost shared 
bv the Government as well as the people. 


31 The role of Federal and Provincial Governments, public organizations and 
local bodies need to be redefined. The Federal Government could take up the 
responsibility of training sportsmen for national and international games|spor s. 
The Provincial Government could devise a system of grants-in-aid to encourage 
private organizations|local bodies'to undertake development of facilities at the 
ards- root level. The rates of grants-in-aid could vary depending upon e 
economic level of the locality|agency concerned and, in extremely hard cases, 
the grant could even be extended on a 100 per cent basis. These issues are being 
studied and steps would be taken to resolve them in the Annual Plans. 


32. To provide for a, larger participation of people in cultural, sports and 
recreational activities, the infrastructural facilities and programmes need to be 
expanded manifold. The scope and need is unlimited while the Government 
resources are extremely limited. Without a national involvement these needs 
will remain unmet despite the implementation of the programmes, m this Sector. 
Steps will be taken so that these needs are met by local bodies, commeicial organi¬ 
zations and NGOs which should supplement Governmental effort. 


Financial Allocations 

33. An allocation of Rs. 1,550 million is proposed for the programmes of 
archaeology, sports, culture and youth affairs during the Sixth Plan period. The 
allocations for some of the major.programmes are.: Rs. 450 million for the National 
Cultural Complex at Islamabad, including Museum of Islamic Heritage, National 
Museum of Pakistan, Hall of Heroes and National Arts Gallery ; Rs. 250 million 
for the International Conference. Hall; Rs. 144 million for the Master Plan for 
the Preservation of Moenjodaro Rs. 67 million for the .completion of the build¬ 
ing of the National Archives, Rs. 106 million for the completion, of the National 
Institute of Sports and Culture...', Rupees 50 million for. the programmes of youth 
affairs has been provided;as a part of the overall plan for culture, sports and 
vouth affairs which will supplement the projects for youth welfare and d velop- 
ment under the Education ; Social Welfare and Women’s, sectors bringing e 
total allocations directly, .pr ,indirectly benefiting the youth tp about Rs. 63c 
million during the. Sixth Five Year Plan, 
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TOURISM 


Tourism 


of vtt T r r r haS k Tr reC ° griiSed aS an im P° rtant 'ndu«ry both from the point 
of v,ew of its more Mused development spillover and as a major foreign 

SvftTT D u” eS ' iCaIly ’ in a miy Significant mannel ’ i( becomes an 
eftective tool for achieving national integration and cohesion It need not be 

hth ml' t f I e - Stren8th ° f m ° dem ***"“ Sta,6S ° WGS a deal to 

, g , 1 ' y ° f th ® lr P 0 P u]at 'on. In addition, as a labour intensive activity it 
helps to create.employment and benefits backward areas. 

Fifth Plan (1978-83) 


35. The Fifth Five Year Plan (1978_83) 

work of a Master Plan for Tourism drawn 
following strategy. 


was formulated within the frame 
up by UN Consultants with tile 


Strategy 


A substantia! expansion of tourist accommodation in major cities and 
development of resort areas and beaches. 


- Development of tourism in Northern Regions by construction of 
accommodation units, promotion of mountaineering, trekking and 
improvement of transport and communications facilities. 

- Preservation of archaeological sites and historical monuments. 

- Development of religious, cultural, social and youth tourism, with 
particular emphasis on domestic tourism. 

- Development of suitable facilities in national parks. 

- Promotion and publicity in tourist generating markets (North America 
Western Europe, Gulf States and Japan). 

Training of,hotel and travel trade personnel and tourist guides. 


Performance (1978—83) 


• ?' CT, 1 ’ 8 View ,he ab0Ve StratSgy ' h Was env * sa 8 e d to increase the tourist 
arrivals by 91 per cent from 2,20,000 in 1977-78 to 4,21,000 in 1982-83 and 

to\jr*T/ r °V° UnStS ^ 375 Per cent from US S 60.41 million in 1977-78 
to US $ 278 million m 1982-83 at an annual growth rate of 36.5 per cent. 


M International Tourists arrivals-inereased from 0.220 million in 1977 to 
0 314 million in 1982, while foreign exchange grew from US $ 60.4 millionm 
1977 to US $ 187.0 million in 1982. However, there was a downward trend 
jn number of tourists arrivals in 1980 and 1981 due to the prevailing geo-poht.cal 

situation on the borders. 

38 The Fifth Plan allocated Rs. 520 million in the public|semi-public 
sectors which was to b c spent mainly on the development of tourist resorts m 
Sind Northern Regions, Swat' and Kaghan. The programmes envisaged were 
die provision of accommodation facilities for mountaineering and trekking and 
improvement of infrastructure facilities i.e. improved transportation and com¬ 
munication. The other programmes related to development of camping sites 
around cities mostly visited by tourists. In the private sector an investment 
of Rs. 2500 million was envisaged for the construction of hotels, restaurants etc. 

39 Out Of the Federal allocation of Rs. 500 million, an amount of Rs. 413 
million was allocated to PTDC and the remaining Rs. 87 million to Tourism 
Division against which expenditure incurred was R. 30.196 millon and R.18.58 
million respectively. The utilisation of funds during the Fifth Plan was 
substantially less than planned as the projects could not be implemented because 
of curtailment in the scope of work of various projects asjhey were considered 
to be over-extended and needed re-consolidation. 

40. However, during the same period, the private sector invested over 
Rs 3000 million in hotels against the planned invesement of Rs. 2500 million. 
But this investment was primarily directed towards the construction of posh 
hotels which had to charge heavy rentals in order to recover their costs, thus 
taking them out of the reach of the domestic tourists and making them expensive 
for the foreign tourists, compared with other countries having tourist facilities 

of a much higher order. 

41 In 1977-78 only 914 hotels were operative in the country while in 1982 
1121 hotels were in operation thereby reflecting an increase of 22.6 per cent in 
a period of 4 years. Rooms in hotels increased by 30.5 per cent from 14,042 
to 18 326 and number of restaurants during this period increased from 3,123 
to 4,326 recording a growth of over 38 per cent. The travel trade grew up 
sharply and number of travel agencies jumped up by more than 100 per cent 
from under 200 in 1977-78 to over 400 in 1981-82. 

42 Hotels and restaurants established by the private sector in areas such 
as Swat Gilgit, Kaghan, Skardu reflected the interest of the private sector in 
tourism in spile of. the. fact that the investment in tourism sector not being given 
the. same facilities • and. concessions which were available to other sectors parti¬ 
cularly to the export oriented industries. • - ■ 
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43. Tourist transport facilities did not develop properly in the private sector 
in the Plan Period (1978-83) because such transport was not given acceptable 
incentive like exemptions]reductions in custom duties and loan financing etc. 
However, international transport companies such as Avis and Hert showed 
interest in establishing their offices in Pakistan (M/s Avis is already in operation 
while M/s Hertz case is being processed.) 

Sixth Plan 1983—88 

44. Pakistan has a wealth of tourist attractions—towering mountains, beauti¬ 
ful valleys, sparkling lakes, sunny beaches, attractive fauna and flora, hospitable 
people, historcal and archaeological sites and cultural heritage-which can attract 
tourists through proper promotional efforts and development of infrastructure 
facilities. 

45. Demostic tourism is not only a means of recreation, but also of increase 
in knowledge and national integration. Similarly international tourism is not only 
a iheans of foreign earnings but it also promotes peace and harmony bet¬ 
ween nations through a better understanding of social, cultural, religious and 
economic conditions of various countries. Promotion of tourism in Pakistan 
has to be carried out without avoidable adverse effects to our social fabric, 
culture, religious beliefs and environment. 

46. The major reasons for the lower rate of tourist arrivals in Pakistan are : 

(i) Inadequate publicity abroad of the country’s tourist attractions. 

(ii) High rates of air transport and lack of charter flights. 

(iii) Cumbersome, procedures of entry and exit. 

(iv) Inadequate number of tour operators with competitive prices for 
tourist products of Pakistan. 

(v) Lack of infrastructure facilities like availability of modest and clean 
accommodation, transport and communication facilities in iourist 
resorts. 

(vi) High rates of hotel accommodation, 

(vii) Underdeveloped souvenir industry. 

47. In order to encourage and accelerate the rate of tourist arrivals and 
increase the foreign exchange earnings, it would be necessay to remove the above 
mentioned obstacles in the development of tourism and make prices for holidays 
in Pakistan economically competitive with those of the countries of this region. 

Policy Issues / ' : ' 

48. 1 he following constitute the corner-stones of the Government Policy ; 

(a) Development of domestic tourism. 
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(b) Encouragement of international tourism. 

(c) Provision of incentives (e.g. tax reliefs, loan financing etc.) to tile 
private sector in establishment of tourist class hotels, motels, 
restaurants and transport, amusement and recreation facilities etc. in 
accordance with a proper plan. 

(d) Public investment in development of' infrastructure and superstruc¬ 
ture for tourism in sectors and areas where private sector is shy. 

(e) Disinvestment by the public sector in projects which can be taken 
over by the private sector. 

(f) Preservation of environment. 

Strategy 

49. The strategy for the development of Tourism during the Sixth Plan 
would be : 

(i) Develop a-i least one major area for tourism. 

(ii) Make travel/stay within Pakistan less expensive through : 

(a) Provision of tourist class accommodation, including rest houses 
and camping sites in major cities and resort areas and along the 
national and major highways. 

(b) Establishment of tourist restaurants in resort areas. 

(c) Encouragement of standard but cheaper transportation by tour 
operators, through adequate incentives. 

(cl) Concessional rates for package tours in air and rail travel, 

(e) Encouragement of chartered flights of tourists. 

(iii) Removal of avoidable restrictions at the points of entry as well as 
movement of tourists to resort areas. 

(iv) Providing adequate facilities (e.g, exchange facilities, purchase of 
sourvenirs at standard rates etc.) for tourists at appropriate points. 

(v) Provision of proper training to those engaged in tourism industry 

including porters, hoteliers guides etc. . 

(vi) Vigorous publicity campaigns. 

(vii) Preservation of archaeological and historical monuments. 

(viii) Adequate steps to preserve the environment. 


i 
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To ; aM ^ ate ey/P r ogranmie wiJl be undertaken within die overall frame 
work of an Integrated ^^$?n4or ; Tou^sm.^ . .. 

Role of Private Sector 


f'ilj -./I' 1 ' 


50. The private sec tor would have to play an active part in the provision o( 
o e accommo at.ion/ transport and guides for tourists. The emphasis has 

b .S" 1 " **" “—•>« should 

5Scsr T M " M : bre - - 

rm Jmnnn * *s * wlLag ? DJe ^ides. In this-regard grant of-- concession 

of loan fa C i1itier’ t 0a itemS - 0f toU '' Sli ' nSlallali0 ' V an<l tlanSp0rr and availability 
an facilities at concessional interest rates would be considered... ..... 

Development Programme ......... 

Plan o^rr^ RS ,V^° m ' ,,l0n ' has been mac te for tourism in the Sixth 

Rs 400 mill'’ R \ 35 ,r Wn T 1 be Spen ‘ thr ° Ugh the ADP and in additional 
s. 400 million should be mobilised through self-financing operations and 

maitenhl kT* t0 PTDC Fronl ,h * ADP Provision of Rs. r»50 million, R s 200 

T ?r~ $ 1116 Tourism of «* Federal Government 

million t:^^ SttU ^ deVe,0Praem a "* rcla,ed aCtivities a nd Rs.’150 
million to PTDC to be used for area development’aiid seed money for nromo- 

tmg private investment. y p omo 

■ 52 ' f' 1 ® bulk of the allocation for luorism'will be earmarked to develop one 
major selected area for promotion of tourism with all the complementary facili- 
hes. fivaddition; there,will also be,development-of- certain o:her areas -An 
integrated programme is currently being developed; “sw-w*'* 


. - 4 - 


53 It is expected that the private sector will also make significant investment 
m setting up hotels, motels, restaurants, transport, souvenir mnnufaemrin* 
publicity and promotion and other touris! related activities. The private scclor 
will need adequate finance from the banking system for this purpose. 

54. The details of financial allocations and physical targets are given in 
Annexure I and II respectively. 
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Anuewe I 

CULTURE, SPORTS AND: TOURISM 


Financial Allocations 1983—88 

(Million Rupees). 


S, Sub-Sector 

No. 

ADP Public 

Corporations 

Total 

.—————--—■—? rrrr-r ?—-m r r * 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

A. Culture and Sports 1 




1. Archaeology and Archives .. 

361 

-r- 

361 

2.- Sports .. v- ... ■ 

: .289 

__ 

289 

3. Culture .. • • 

761 

__ 

761 

4. Youtb Affairs v» •• •* 

50 

— 

50 

. * \ 

! q*- *1. ) 'r/ibliyT Mb J’> 

5. Miscellaneous 

89 

— 

89 

Sub-Tqlal (A) 

1,55Q 

— 

3,550 

B. Tourism 

350 

400 

750 

, Total fA. Bl 

1,900 

400 

2,300 


♦In addition, an amount of Rs. 250 millionlm been provided for National Library of Pakistan 


under the Education and Manpower Sector. 


4 
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Annexure II 

CULTURE, SPORTS AND TOURISM 

Physical Targets 


Major Programmes 

Unit 

(1983-88) 

National Cultural Complex 

(% achievment at the end 
of Plan period) 

35 

National Archives of Pakistan 

Do. 

100 

Master Plan for the Preservation of Moenjodaro 

Do. 

75 

Quaid-e-Azam Academy .. 

Do. 

60 

Aiwan-e-Iqbai 

Do. 

60 

Sports Complex of the National Institute of Sports and 
Culture 

Do. 

100 

National Sports Training and Coaching Centre, Quetta 

Do. 

100 

National Sports Training and Coaching Centre, Pesha¬ 
war 

• • ♦ ♦ ♦ • «• 

Do. 

100 

International Conference .. 

Do. 

50 

Academy of Performing Arts 

Do. 

75 



He has created * maW 

fas imparted up to him 
Articulate throught and speech. 

Ar-Rahman 
" : ' ' r • ! :1 (LV*3 to 4). 








CHAPTER .23 

MASS MEDIA: 

instrument FOR 
national integration 


T F? r0le ° f Mass Med,a in most dodern societies is a crucial one in so far as it 

■ “^77 and ™ Ulds public ; '"d public policies. It plays an requally 

mportant role in influencing social attitudes in developing countries which suffef 
ten ntass illiteracy,. In Pakistan, the newspapers, periodicals and j™ s 
arly known as print-media, are by and large private sector activity. The ’role of 

tte mlZZl* ^ 0ne ' The Rad, '° and TV are managed and run by 

zC«on dts ? r POra ° nS - main ' y 35 " PUWiC Service ' Their commercial,-- 
zabon does not change-the,r public character but provide to them .substantial 

ancial support, thereby reducing Government liability to a considerable extent 

„ ;\j ^. st ^Se : has been reached where adequate basic facilities have been 

While tV% r ' nSfanCe, Radi u ° readlCS 95 PW Cent of t,le country’s population 

Tit nor P T~ Ca " ^ SCen by a,most 80 per cenf ° f population 

The policy of. the Government has been directed towards a coverage of the entire 

poulation by Radio so that the message of Radio Pakistan can reach every one 
in t e country which will be great value in accelerating development efforts 
especially, (hose depending upon the creation of environment conducive to develop¬ 
ment like modem agricultural practices, health, mutrition. family welfare and 
tourism, ; J 
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, Tn the case of the TV, a national network has been built with MM"*** 1 
fncihties oHelevision stations located at the “ 

pli, .<**. .a MM «f* 

«■ “ “ sto,e 110 

A iou, will also „ »M .. .«.« • ~M 

m m S p.«» • sin— -* *> ^ 1 w 

for general uplift of rural population. 

. . « narmw-castina ” where the community is served with 

local 4 radio n Ta«ons e has become popular recently^because 

ensures lull involvement of the local popu a P established at 

society. Five small village broadcasting mutt ^ adva ntagcs, 

Gilgit, Skardu, T u ^ Khuzdat and ^a ^ ^ tourism toough ^ 

rir:; — This aciivky 

needs to be improved and expanded wherever necessary. 

Bkritew of Fifth Plan 

s , Ra< »„ ,„d TV ,..,.<1 » «* “ "” 0,i “ E < “ , ' 1 ° Pm “‘ 

during the Fifth Plan. ! 

«. Th, ,.d.o mmm****» — “ ta jL* 

broadcasting stations and 5 .“^“^gTnitTtoTach Ltegory 8 These inclwted 

5 small power village broadcast g j Khan, 100 KW and 

MW and 10 KW MW a Muzaffarab ad. However, this has added 

150 KW transmitter at Khairpur planned 

-» OT KW » r — “r:«—-»g o. » ™ MW 

during 1978—83; The shortfall , December 1984. The addi- 

transmitter at Khuzdar which will e °? e ^ a l °^ d - wave rad i 0 facilities was 5.8 

rional population <the Plan target of 6.6 million. By 
million during the Fifth Pla » P covered stood at 95 per cent. A 

the end of the Fifth Plan the to a P°P U period against an allocation 

sum of Rs. 163 million was released during the Plan period ag 

JL 283 million, indicating a shortfaU of 43 per cent 

\ npH tn cater tc instructional and educational 
7. Radio programmes were plan ed ^ and educa tion sectors. 

needs of the community particularly m e g information 

A recent survey revealed that farmers dependence on Radio 


and instruction about farming exceeds 60 per cent as compared to other sources. 
The second channel transmission facilities created during the Plan period at 
the mam Radio Stations continued broadcasting educational and rural develop¬ 
ment programmes produced by Radio, Provincial agencies and Allama Iqbal 
Open University. 4 

8. In the case of the television broadcasting, the Fifth Plan indicated establish¬ 
ment of 3 full-fledged colour television stations at Islamabad, Peshawar and 
Quetta, one rebroadcast centre at Rojhan. 3 booster stations at Faisalabad Sibbi 
and Norowal and TV link of Quetta-Chaman-Khojak. During the Plan period 
one ^broadcast centre at Rojhan/Jamaldm Wall, 5 booster stations at Sibbi, 
Razmak Faisalabad, Pasroor and Mangla and TV link of Quetta-Chaman were 

ZTT rJ PMmanent te,evisi0n S ' a,ion at Peshawar ^ been completed, 
Tqqq 6 r v\ ° Uefta Centre Wl11 COrae 011 (he air lafer during 1983-84. By June, 
1983 TV coverage had increased to 80 per cent of the population, compared’ 

1° •I, 1 ’ 61 C6nt 10 19?8 ' The . TV broadcasting facilities reached an additional 

mi ion people during the Pifth Plan period, as compared to the target of 7 
million, due to delay in completion of some of the TV projects like Islamabad 
IV Complex and Quetta TV Station. 

durine IhrTifih m ‘ ^ “'"T h3S bCe " SP6nt ° n ** ex P ansion °f television 
g the Fifth Plan against the allocation of Rs. 407 million, indicating a 
utilisation rate of 96 per cent, 

,1 - 10 u T !' e inS ‘ r “ Ct ' 0nal r ° ,e ° f ,elevision >" rural development mainly came 
lioug the establishment of 470 Community Viewing Centres in the selected 

n/ruial areas. The television network continued to transmit educational 
programmes produced by the Allama Iqbal Open University and PTVC. 

SIXTH PLAN STRATEGY AND OBJECTIVES 

II. A major development effort is envisaged, particularly in rural develop¬ 
ment, infrastructure facilities and improvement of social services. To strength 
the non-physical factors ” of development, specifically the promotion of attitudes 
favourable to development, people’s participation in the development process at the 
local level, strengthening of media programme and capability to project the de- 
velopment policies is essential. 


12. The main objectives cf the Mass Media development during the Sixth 
Plan will be : 

(a) To bring in large areas and population of less developed regions 
within reach of the 7 V and the Radio broadcasting network, thereby 
integrating these regions into the socio-economic mainstream. The 
additional population to be benefited from these facilities will be 13 
million during the Sixth Plan. 
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(b) To reach village audiences with messages specially designed to 
increase productivity, better health and improvement m the quality 
of life through various development programmes. 

(c) To assist the Federal and Provincial agencies concerned in motivating 
rural audiences to adopt modern technical practres in various fields 
through radio and television programmes. 

(d) To use radio and T.V. more often, and more effectively in service 
of education in general and of adult education in particular. 

(et To strengthen and improve the newly introduced concept of local 
broadcasting stations in order to involve and motivate the local com- 
munity to work for belter life. 

(f) To provide communication support to developmental activities. 

(g) To improve external coverage of Radio. 

(h) To provide for replacement and modernisation of the existing obsolete 
equipment wherever needed. 


Television Broadcasting 

13. The objectives set forth for the general purpose television include the 
extension of TV cignals to the economically backward areas of NWFP, Baluchistan 
and Sind to promote national integrity and solidarity, rapid -socio-economic up¬ 
lift an d religious and socio-economic education, to create awareness of o u 
culture, traditions and history and develop consciousness of national objectives 
with a sense of participation of the people m the shared national des my. V 
end of the Sixth Plan period, television broadcasts would be cov-rin < P- 

”, Of tK.pul.tlo. .«! 76 p.r cent of the me. a. WlM 80 pc, cent .nd 
X P« cent respectively in inly. Mk the TV set conn, is prp,eeteel to mmm 
to an average of 1 00,000 sets per annum, and by the end of Sixth F.vl Year c . 
it will increase from the present level of 1.5 million to 2 million sets. 

Second Channel 

14 Second Charnel.—' lie Educational Television .Pioject-.env-sage.s~ ss.llmg 
up of a separate channel.- The existing. channel can barely cater-for the limited.- 
package of programmes and renders the maintenance of . equipment difficult with* 
the present programme timing. This pressure on the existing c '*®" ne w ° 
further increase in the Sixth Plan.' The objectives for the establishment of 
second channel for Educational TV include the provision of television facilities 
for adult literacy, school and college education broadcasting m collaboiation 

Open Univiersity .nd/o.he, developmental ,ge»™ ■ 
While the production and broadcast facilities of educat'onal programmes will 
be handled by PTVC at the -transmitting end. the facilities at the receiv'i g ', 
comprising establishment of 10.000 community viewing centres equipped w, i 
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TV^sets, instructors,and course material would be the responsibility cf the Min's ry 

in acceleradna^h^ 1 ^ 61 ^ C * eV ^°*’ merl,a * ^encics. The Second Channel would help 
in, accelerating thepace of literacy. Making about 2 million adults n ra'c 

adldtflitera^'ea h' an reacl,ing a ca Pacity of making 0.7 million 

Si SS r ^ 16 ° f " ,e P, “ n * and 10 P' ovid = school and 
couSy r ° adCaStS t0a ,arge I,umber of men and wonr.n all ov. r the 

pi ^ The total outlay on the projects to be implemented during the Sixth 
Ha, i*r,od by me » o.im.M „ R, m7 0[ 

projects clatm Rs. 473 million, and include the completion of Television Centres 
a Islamabad and Quetta, PTVC Training! Academy and. augmentation of pro- 
duchon fac.ht.es at Television Centres at Karachi, lahore and Peshawar The 
w projects, costing Rs. 304 million, to be completed during the Plan period 
include setting up of 4 rebroadcasting centres at Malakand, Tando Allah Yar 

! ^ , Leiah L 3 $Uper High Fr «l—>' "nks at Quetta-Kalat, Quetta-' 

‘ • Cherat-Sakesar-Razmak and 4 booster stations' a’; Kohlu, Miawand 
Swat and Parachmar channel of microwave link to facilitate' feeding of the Pro 
gramme. The second channel for educational television envisages 2 produc¬ 
tion stud,os, one each at Karachi, and Lahore -and IS Transmitter- linked with 

* e R mC , r °f Ve n SyStem j ]n tlle pr °i ect aleas - The,cost of the projict is estimated 
at Rs. 523 million, against which Rs. 390 million are provided by phasing out 
second channel facilities. J 1 b .. 

. v The PTVC has emerged as a profit-earning organisation (presently PTVC 
is earning an annual profit of Rs.-150 million Trom its commercial operations) 
These earnings are utilised in the payment of income tax at an average rate of 
50 per cent of its proht, payment of dividend on Government Equity repay- 
ment of government ioans, while small amount is spen, on modem*.,ion/moi 
tication of the old equipment- which inhibits its capacity for self-fiancino 
velopment programmes. The Corporation should be made more autonomous and 
empowered to ra,se resources for development like other public sec’or Cor- 
ppattons. Necessary institutional arrangements would- be made in consultation 
wit the Ministry of Finance duting the Plan period. It is estim ted that Rs 668 
million would be provided as self-financing from their own resources or from 
banking sources domestically and from foreign loans/grants. 

Radio Broadcasting 

17. The current gap in the Radio facilities lies mostly in Baluchistan pro¬ 
vince and Northern Areas. The stra egy to be followed during the Sixth V\ n 
would be to provide coverage not only in these areas with a view to inleer t m- 
these regions and their integration with the mt ional network, but also to ureng hen 
ihe new concept of local broadcasting-stations. It is proposed to provide four 
10 K«W”MW- transmitters at Loralai. Zhob,- Faisalabad and Qilgit. The existing 
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local broadcasting stations at 250 KW w»l be installed to 

- *■ m “ - —■ 

countries. rnn „ 

oi-amme a new broadcasting house will be cons 

•8- ^ ‘I« renovat ‘° U P ;°f he aTvear old broadcasting house. Two 100 KW 
t. acted at Karachi in place of y ^ ^ peghawar and ^Karachi to replace 

“dr sewered transmitters which are also more than 32 years old. 

19. In view of the usefulness of low’ ** dl ° *¥« Khan. 

. vi na 2 e broadcasting units one each at on. 

provide six village and Sarg0( )ha. 

Abbottabad, Mirpur Khas (Sind). D. O. K 

, P facilities would mean that additional 5 million 

20. The creation of these fa coverage. The programme 

people will be able to get improve augmented by enlisting the 

facilities for the benefit of rural aud ences will be S ^ Provillcia , 

support of the existing institutional framework at 

levels. 

2 ,_ A „ a ,location nf Rs. 370 million b.s been mad. f« »« *»*'»« 
of Radio broadcasting during the Sixth Plan peno ■ 

F,lmS C1 t flf mass media has suffered a serious set-baek with 

... « 

~ ~- 

potential for projeclion of national policies. 

23. A policy package willj* worked^ out** ^“am films 

industry. For instance^pro mv ^ ^ ^ pote|ltial £or local and foreign 

Stress must also be laid on quality improvement. 

24 The him media can be utilized for popularising national values within 

a framework which reUins five year period 

rrs? - r .’■=« 

banking system under the supervisi market in the Middle East 

dubbing in Arabic language, could find att active market 

and would earn foreign exchange. 

cation' ST”“irr P-" t 


Federal Government, has been producing documentaries on various cultural and 
at"? ^ he phyS,Cal facilities for production of.liluis will be modernised 
canon m Vi6W ° f eXpa,Kinl3 nceds of information and edu- 

Press 

26. Though the bulk of print Media is owned and operated by the private 
sector, st,11 this sector needs indirect assistance from the Government The cot 
o printing and production of material related to this industry j s one of the 
ig est in the world. Printing industry should be given incentives by way of 

ippropfiate mea " °“ «■* ** and equipments, 

fount? 3180 ^ StUdi6d t0 S6t UP 3 neWsp ™‘ Pl»t in the 

Press Information 

27. The Press Information Department of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting ,s the principal public relations and press liaison agency and serve 
as a basic communications link between the people and the Government. With 
its Headquarters m Islamabad and regional offices at Lahore, Karachi Quetta 
Peshawar Hyderabad and Gilgit, this agency will be strengthened so that i’t 

lovi es etter service to the national media agencies. A sum of Rs. 5 million 

PhySiCa ' faCimieS f ° r PiC,0,i:d tWeragC a ‘ ld t0 “ 

Associated Press of Pakistan (APP) 

28. Besides, the news agencies are an essential component of the mass media. 

disseminatimf'f “ ^ T^T- "*** ° f PaWs:an is " ,£ main ^annel of 

issemmatio" of national and international news to the various media agencies 

In order to provide better service to the public ns well as private sector agencier' 

durina the sLTh pf aVa " ab ' e ^ "’ iS " ati0,lal neW * ^ wi " be augmented 
dur ng the Sixth Plan at a cost of Rs. 45 million. The main project include 

placement of 250 old teleprinters with new ones, installed at the premises of 

the national newspapers. Radio telex transmitters to link the agency with the 

international news dissemination system and construction o f essential office 

accommodation. 


Institutional Arrangements for Improvement of Media Output 

29. The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting has well-developed 
institutions for the Radio, the Television and the Pres,s. They played very im¬ 
portant role m the projection of socio-economic policies and in fostering national 
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integration. However, their' effectiveness in the projection of economic develop, 
ment issues in particular needs further improvement During the S,x * P . 
neriod the training facilities'will be given proper institutional suppoit within 

ft* improved how of information in line with the Med.as 

role of informalion and education. 

Training 

, n The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting is presently maintaining 
two 3 histhutions U for draining of information pers^l and «dio^gr— 
and engineers. A third academy will be established dmng S1 » 

for the training of Television Corporation s afl. ftplann ^ ^ 

r“a,Ltj 0{ ** i ^ has w 

for Ss project to be developed by the end of the Plan period. 

Financial Allocations 

at The development programme envisages an investment of Rs , 

31. The development y B , bUc seCtor will contribute 

million during the Sixth Plan period Of this the publ 

Rs . 1.000 million, while Rs. 680 million will be met from ouma 

or through self-financing, bank credits and foreign loans and grants. 
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MASS? MEDIA 
wPhy&ica l; vT wg e 1 $ 1983—88 


Annexure It 


s No. Agency/Sub-Sector 

I : • • ! - ■ ' 'i •« 1 ■' 

, \. : i ,v|v;' t <-i ■/ 

Unit Position 

. as on 1 : . 
30-6-1983 

Targets 

..for 

1983-88 

Position 
as on 
30-6-1988 

1, 2 ! 

3 4 

5 

6 


A. Pakistan Broadcasting Corporation 

1. population coverage 

2. Area coverage .. 

M.W. transmitters ' 

: '4. S.W. transmitted n 
.5i Braodcasting Houses .... 
B. Pakistan Television Corporation. 

1/ General Purpose TV ) 

(а) Population coverage 

(б) Area coverage 

Li 

(c) Main TV centres 
i.jjvs,! (d) production studids 


1 c v > i 


(e) Rebroadcast centres/boosters .. 

A (tl|I ,i i ;fu, -"i.HiMOlfiu- > Ofll In 

(/) Super High Frequency Links .. 
i .•,, (^) t.’V. Receivers hyin vj » ki 1J i •: 1. 

2. Second Channel of TV 
(a) Studios 
{b) Transmitters 

(c) Community Viewing Centres .. 

(d) Educational facilities provided 


% 

95 

3 

98 

% 

75 

20 

95 

No. 

23 

14® 

37 

No. 

16 

2 

18 

■ No. : 

16 

8** 

24 

% 

80 

10 

90 

% 

56 

20 

76 

No. 

3 

2 

5 

No. 

6 

7 

13 

■ No. 

- - 14 

8 

22- 

' No'. 

4 

3 

7 

(million) 

1.50 

0.50 

. 2.0 

No. 

— 

2 

2 

No. 

— 

] 8 

18 

No. 

470 

10,000 

10,47C 

(Million 

0.10 

2 

2.10 

Adiilts) 





• @ Included six : 10 KW MW transnutters, Two-100 KW MW transmitters and 6 village 
braodcasting transmitters. , 

•♦Included six village broadcasting units and 2 radio stations at Loralai and Zhob. 

tRebroadcast centres at Tando.Allayar, Malakand, Bahawalnagar and Liah ; Boosters at 
Miawand, Kohlu, Swat and Parachmar. 





































He it is who has made you inherit the earth 
Al-Fatir 
(XXXV-39) 


CHAPTER 24 

physical planning 

AND HOUSING 


X J 15 PhyS ' Ca , P ann,ns a,ki Hous,n 8 Sector has three major components e g 

water .supply and sanitation and government 
. sanitation'and government 
servan^housmg, office accommod ation, development of Federal Capital and other 
Sp^te Frogrammes. "! n view oT the hi^h priority assigned to housing for 
low income groups and water supply and sanitation, this sector has been split into 
three separate chapters. In this chapter the discussion has been confined to pro- 
grammes or government servants housing, office accommodation. Development 
of Federal Capital and other Special Areas Programmes only while programmes 
of housing for low income groups and water supply and sanitation have been 
discussed separately in the subsequent chapters. 


I. Government Servants Housing 

2. There is acute shortage of housing in the country for Government em¬ 
ployees. It is estimated dial only about 45 percent of the Fedraje Government 
officialg_ have bee n providedj vith government owned)Hired residTntiaf accommoda-. 
?!2 15 ’ in Jl l e P rov ^ oes » situ ation is even worse as the corresponding figures 

Under the existing rules, government servants not 
provided with hous.ng accommodation are paid, housing allowance at the rate of 
45_per ^cent of the minimum basic salary of their grade. Since most of the 
employees^wTthout government accommodation belong' to the low salary groups, 
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tlleir housing allowance entitlement falls far below the level required to match 
th» very high rentals prevailing in the open market for residential accommodation 

«*** *«*■>* t 

number of affected employees and urgent measures are n 
situation. 

3 It is proposed to construct about 15.000 housing units, including goverm 

ment hostel accommodation, during the Sixth Plan period ; out of this, about 60C 
units will be for Federal Government employees and the remainder or emp oytes 
" he Z nSl Governments: Approximately 70 per cent of the tola housing 
units buTwould be for lower income groups. 25 per cent lor^ -I « 
and the remaining 5 per cent for senior officers. This would help ease ■ - 

S^^cuLs currently experienced by government ^1- —* 
basic pay scales through the overall problem would still be far from 

4 In addition to construstion of new housing units mentioned above the 
policy for hiring houses from the private sector will be continued as heie.ofo^ 

To relieve pressure on the difficult housing situation, it is pi ch 

be imposed on allotment of independent houses to unmarried officials, 
officials may be allotted only hostel accommodation. 

5. The Plan provision made for government ■ servants housing amounts to 
Rs-. 2 000 m illion. 

11 Government Offices and Buildings 

6. The actual requirement, of office accommodation for the Federal andl Pro- 
•' rwernments is very large but in view of 1 muted resources, only mod.st 

vinciab Governments is e 5 g construc tion of new office buildings. 

allocations could be made in tne past lieC e'sitat- 

Th „ shortage of office accommodation has now reached a g 

• . .. . t - Hired accommodation is not only extieinely , 

ing. immediate remedial action. Hired accomn Mrr „ ovev dispersal 

pensive but also often not suitable for government offices. Moreove, d sper 

is: —-; 

to the public. 

7 In the case of Federal Government, office accommodation .presently avail- 

- ,4... 

level, the shortage., is even more acute. owev r, . . . . ^ p]an an a p 0 . 

inclusion of a large programme of office construction > . wou ld 

cation of only Rs. 1.05.0 million has been provided or he pu po 

enable provision of 2 S— office 

Federal Government and 2.5 million sf. . f Rs 10 0 million has 

accommodation in .he «-»• * needed » m«« 

been provided under the Federal Programme for office buildings 

the requirements of Cabinet, Commerce and Planning Divis.ons, 
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8. In addition to construction of office buddings within the above allocations,; 
the practice of .hiring, office accommodation from the private,.sector would be 
continued. . Possibilities of government agencies. undertaking real .estate projects 
on commercial basis—letting out some floors- for commercial : activities and the 
remaining floors for use as office space—would also be explored. 

Capital at Islamabad 

9. Ever since the Federal Capital was established at Islamabad about 20 
years ago, a large number of Federal offices have shifted from Karachi and other 
cities. The. present situation in regard to office accommodation at Islamabad is 
very unsatisfactory.. >. A number' of Federal Government offices are still accom¬ 
modated in either commercial buildings or residential houses hired from the pri¬ 
vate sector.. Similar is the situation in respect of residential accommodation for 
government employees, particularly the lower income groups. 

10- T he popu lation of Islamabad, presently estimated at 250,000, is likely 
to grow rapidly as a res ulfbFIshif ting of more government offices and increase of 
related activities. Furthermore, there is a proposal for providing residential plots 
f or overseas Pakistanis. This will create additional demand for housing as well 
as water supply and sanitation facilities. In order to meet these demands, the 
C.D.A. will undertake.new area development schemes for making available about 
10,000 plots for construction of houses on self-financing basis. The programme 
of improvement of~tfie~existing water "supply," sewerage and drainage system, 
major and minor roads etc. will also be continued, . 

11. A total allocation of Rs. 1,650 million has been provided in the Sixth 
Plan for development works at Islamabad to be implemented by the Capital 
Developm ent Au thority. Major share of this allocation will be for the projects 
of Presidenti al_Estate Complex, Parliament Building, office and residential build- 
ings forjhe AG PR, Cabinet Office Block, major roads within the Federal Capital 
Arga ^ sch emes. ion-improvng the existing water supply, sewerage and drainage 
system including water supply from Simly Dam (additional works). A separate 
allocation!?! Rs. 250 million has been provided to meet the requirement of office 
space for newly created Islamabad Administration. 

Civil AjTiifcd Forces 

12. The programme includes provision of residential and non-residential 
accommodation for the Frontier and Baluchistan Corps, Pakistan Rangers, Coast 
Guards, Constabularies/Levies and Thanas at interior and border locations. 
Federal Investigation Aency and National Policy Academy. A total allocation 
of Rs. 400 million has been provided in the Sixth Plan, out of which Rs. 300 
million will be for the programme under the Interior Division and the remaining 
Rs. 100 million for programme tinder the State and F. R, Division. 
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Special Areas 

13 The areas comprise Azad Kashmir, Northern Regions and FATA. These 
regions are faced with a vast range of problems including poor housing, shortage 
of drinking water and lack of office and residential accommodation for public 
servants. In the past, only nucleus programmes of water supply and construction 
of officelresid.niial accommodation were executed in these three areas. The 
subsequent opening up of these areas and increased tempo of development activi¬ 
ties has generated greater demand for housing, water supply and other infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities to meet which increased allocations have been provided in the 
Sixth Plan The total size of the sector allocation made for these areas is 
Rs. 900 million (Azad Kashmir— Rs. 350 million. Northern Regions—Rs. 300 
million and FATA—Rs. 250 million), 60 to 65 per cent of which will be for 
watiqr jsuppiyisanitatSon fadOitjes. Details of the development jjrogammes 
for the three regions are discussed in a separate chapter on Special Areas. 

Financing of the Sixth Plan Programme 

14. In order to attain the physical targets stipulated for various sub-sectors, 
a total allocation -of Rs.. 14.5 billion has been provided through the normal 
ADP This allocation would be con|siderably augmented by increased genera¬ 
tion of own resources by the local bodies and. substantial sector allocations 
from the Special Development Programmes for Karachi and Baluchistan. 

15. Break-down of the ADP allocation and physical targets by various 
executing agencies and sub-sectors is given in Annexures T and II respectively 
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PHYSICAL PLANNING AND HOUSING 
Financial Allocations 1983-88 


(Million Rupees) 


Sub-Sector 

Federal 

Punjab 

Sind 

NWFP 

Baluch¬ 

istan 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I. Institutional 

CO National Building Research In- 

70 

25 

21 

14 

18 

140 

stitute \ 

50 

. 

_ 

_ 


so 

O'OProvincial Building Research 

Stations 

—. 

15 

15 

10 

10 

53 

(m) Public Health Engg. Laboratories 

— 

2 

- *2 

. 1 


5 

0‘v) Metropolitan Dev. Plans and 

Outline Plans 

(v) Urban and Regional Planning 

— 

8 

4 

3 

— 

15 

Institute .. .. B 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

II. Housing.. 

(0 Low Incorpe Housing (Public & 

600 

340 

250 

180 

10 

1380 

SemirPublic Sector) .. 

0*0 Environmental Improvement of 

— 

100 

10 

130' 

10 

250' 

Katchi Abadis ,. . 

— 

240 

:240 

50 


530 

(///) House Building advances to 

Govt. Employees 

200 


__ 



200 

0V) Subsidy on Housing 

400 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

400 

III. Water Supply/Sewerage and Drainage. 

_ 

3685 

1775 

700 

240 

6,400 

O’) Urban Water Supply .. 

— 

1350 

600 

250 

60 

2260 

00 Urban Sewerage/Drainage 

— 

500 

300 

100 

50 

950 

0'f‘0 Rural Water Supply .. 

— 

1535 

735 

320 

100 

2690'' 

0'v) Rural Drainage/Sanitation 


300 

140 

30 

30 

500 

V. Urban Development 

_ 

80 

54 

36 

20 

190 

(0 Gjvt. Servants Housing 

900 

520 

250 

220 

150 

2040 

00 Govt. Offices/Buildings 

430 

250 

150 

150 

70 

1050 

(Hi) Capital at Islamabad .. 

1650 

_ 

__ 

__ 

. 

1650 

0>) Islamabad Administation 

250 

— 

— 

— 

— 

250 

IX. Civil Armed Forces 

400 





400 

0) Interior Division 

300 

_ 

_ 


__ 

300 

(//) S&F.R. Division 

100 

__ 

— 


— 

too 

X. Special Areas 

900 





900 

0‘) A?ad Kashmir 

350 

__ 


_ 

«— 

350 

(/7) Northern Areas 

300 

__ 

- 

, - 

_ 

300 

(in) FRTA . 

250 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

250 

XI Miscellaneous Projects of Cabinet. 

Commerce Divisions, etc .. 

. 100 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

100 

Total .. 

5300 

mi 

2500 

1300 

500 

14500 


Sub-Sector 


Urban Water Supply • * - 

Urban Sewerage and Dia- 
inage 

Rural Water Supply 

Rural Drainage/Sanitation... 
Urban Residential Plots : 

(a) Public Sector 

' (b) Semi-public . Sector 

v (Dev. Authorities) - • 

Total 


45 % 

PMYSICACi PLANNING and housing 
/ Major , Physical Targets -,... 


. , c\ n A -NWFP Baluch- Tola 1 

~ 'Unit"".Federal Punjab Sind j s tan 

Govt, 

~Tr\~7^r~4 5 0 3.00 1.00 0.350 9.00 

Addl. Pop. to 0.150 

be Served 

(Million) 

Do 0.150 3.20 2.50 0.80 0.35 7-00 

Do . 0.200 10-60 3.70 2.2 1.30 18-00 

Do. 0.10 2.70 1.00 0.4 0.3 4.5 

60 20 - - 80 
No. in — ... . - -- 

thousand . .. . 

: do. - 10 105 300 50 — i_-° 

---TT" ^ 320 50 5 550 


(Million) 


0.150 3,20 
0.200 10.60 
0.10 2.70 


No. in 
thousand 


10 105 

10 1^5 


ion to be served) 


Million 

— o.so 

1.0 

0.2 

— 

2.00 

No. of 
Residences. 

6000 . • 

4000 

2500 

1500 

1000 

J5000 

Million 

Sq. ft. 

1.50 

1.00 

0.75 

0.500 

0,25 

4.00 


And God has given you 
(the ability to build) 
your houses as places of rest 
Al-Nahl 
(XVI’ 80) 


CHAPTER 25 

HOUSING: 
SHELTER FOR THE POOR 


O AKISTAN has faced formidable housing problems from its very birth as an 

independent nation because of the sudden mass influx of refugees in 1947. 
During the early years. Government efforts in this sector were primarily directed 
towards providing nucleus housing shelter for the displaced persons and a number 
of low cost housing projects were executed on emergency basis. Most of these pro¬ 
grammes, however, came to an end after a few years while the inflow of refugees 
continued (though at a slower pace) and the situation, which had been con¬ 
siderably ameliorated earlier, began to deteriorate rapidly once again. The 
difficulties were compounded by a high national population growth rate and 
sustained migration from rural to urban areas as well as limited availability of 
suitable developed land. As always, the worst sufferers were the poor and de¬ 
prived sections of the population who, in increasing numbers, found recourse to 
housing themselves in temporary shelters in squatter settlements and slum areas. 

2. After the early years of Independence, Government role in the housing 
sector remained limited, except in the case of housing construction for Its own 
'.employees, to..providing sites and services. The total number of residential plots 
developed till 1 978 was approximately SSO.OOO,' about. 90 per cent of which 
wereTmlgwer and mid dle income groups. Actual construction was, of course, 
left to house owners and private enterprise. 
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FIFTH PLAN 

3 The estimated backlog of housing units in the country at the beginning 
l0 f the Fifth Five'Year Pian^ was about 1.2 million. Recognizing the facts of 
severe resource constraints and limited potential of the local building industry, 
no attempt was made in the Fifth Plan sector programme to clear any part of 
this backlog and the programme was restricted to meeting only about 60 per 
cent of the additional housing requirements generated due to normal population 
growth and providing improved basic services to the ‘ katchi abadi’ dwellers. 

4. The additional demand of housing units in urban areas over the Plan 
period was estimated at 581,000 units, assuming an urban population growth rate 
of 4.4 per cent. The corresponding estimated figure for rural areas was 864,000 
units. The requirement of urban residential plots was estimated at 425,000 on 
thT assumption that multi-storey residential construction would be undertaken on 
a substantial scale which would accommodate a number of housing units on 
each plot. -No separate target was, however, laid down for developing residential 

plots in the rural areas. 


Targets 

5. On the basis of the above considerations, sector targets were fixed as 
follows: 

(i) Houses .—Construction of 350,000 houses by the private sector in 
urban areas. Annual output of houses to be increased progressively 
from 45,000 in 1978 to about 90,000 by 1982-83. 

(ii) Residential Plots .—Development of a total number of 425,000 uiban 
residential plots of various sizes (80 to 600 sq : yds). Out of this 
total number, 75 per cent were to be for the lower income groups 
(upto 200 sq: yds), 20 per cent for the middle income groups (200 
to 400.sq: yds) and the remaining 5 per cent for higher income groups 

(400 to 600 .sq : yds). 

(iii) Environmental Improvement— Provision of improved basic services 
to a population of about 1.33 million in slum areas. 


Achievements 

6 The Plan targets indicated above were, however, not achieved and there 
was substantial shortfall under each of these three, heads. The total number of 
'plots developed was about 285,000 against the target of 425,000 while the coverage 
of population achieved under the slums/katchi abadi improvement programme 
was 500,000, against the target of ..1.33 million. Similarly, the number of housing 
units constructed in the private sector was only 225,000 against the target of 

350,000. 
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construction lagged ™ "“J "***>*• Housing 

serviced plots and partly because „f • § j 8 P y due to unavailability of 
“I » of Z/nmtZ ^ZZ? C, ' dl ‘“ cma - Tbe "“1" 

*" „o, beinf lSS Zl'1 ”, “* °' *■«> 

■I lhe '’■realistically low ceiling price of R, C ° U d 1,01 ^ procurcd 

than one fifth of the prevailing market rat ^ H’u ^ aCre ’ wbich was ,ess 

progress in slum improvement programme d l- ?* Government - Physical 
layed start, the initial years of tlie^Plan havf SChedu,e becau se of de- 

liminary surveys etc. ® een spent in conducting pre- 

Present Situation 

in the housing* sect^d^ to'grow "Sf avaiIabili ‘y of facilities 

the low income groups which constST ablt day - Particularly for 
lion. The total housingbacklog in the mu t u ^ C6n . f tbe tota * P°Pula- 
S^SlThe^'^tuatjion is lijcelv to” ^ ^ " 0W increased t0 about 1..4 
our maj^tc^^ annuaTincremcmal W ° rSe ° f 

Future Needs 

about 84 million, registering an^Mnuaf“ ted Pakistan ’ s t0 ‘ aI Population to be 
period 1972-81. At this infer . census “ te of 3 p « cent between the 

country is likely to be about 109 million • ,n “ totaI Population of the 
2000. The proportion ^ ^ 120 million in the, year 

present 28per cent to about 3 u” * S expected t0 increase from the 

2000. The 'l9?2 and 1980 ho^gTnsus result ^ ^ by ,he year 
•■on in housing conditions over the years- £ rate Z 
amts increased from 6 to 7 ' person* and a. ' f occu P a ncy per housing 

increased fromj to^Sdiirin'e the period" SShT?" ° f PerS ° nS P6r r00ni 
tlie rapid worsening of the situafirm * f u • * ^ not ^ er manifestation of 

abadjTJgeller s j n t h e urban areas’during" tlr^-'b ^ nUmber ° f S|um/ ‘ jgteM 
milJioB. It is estimated ThSTpresentlv about K e ' 8ht " year penod by ab °u.Lone 
in t he cou ntry lives in such katchi abadis Th ^ sV* ° f Urban P 0 P u,ati <?» 
in future due ^ ^ 

migration. g win rate and continuing rural-urban 

housing is estimated to be^I34 and^ i's a f nnUaI incremcntaI dema nd for 
respectively. v 34 ^ 135 lhoUSand the urban and rural areas, 
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SIXTH PLAN 


; Hie Sixth Plan will he 
11. The major focus of the near i y t hree : fourths of the total 

on low income .groups who, thoug H ttb from past progress. The prevailing 

pop^nrh'ave benefitted P wUh the prospect of rapid 

acute housing shortage in the c « inative and innovative approaches to 

worsening of the situation, calls tor S this sector over the las 

si 

in the public mind. 

• t w. housing situation: those who need 

12 There is a ba sic dilemma ' d or , ven t0 r eni h-al the 

h.«»S am >« JT mi« mechanism, .he, w».-W - 

market rates; left at the Obviously therefore, housing- 

”ain deprived of proper shelter. Obvmusly^ part o£ the dilemma is tha 

income groups hM_Wbosub^»da su bsidy to the poor. Th 

sw ®r s s,^r»«-—:s .”~ 

dilemma needs to ^ res answer is government intent ^ 

“ ssTcJ to .e - 4 

government mnst assume the mapr^^ ^ following 6-point shedegy as^ 

S t d m he »»a <”*" iU " 8 

CT °' , . m , i0 , responsihilhy for W »»« 

(i) Government will assume a major 

housing. r«v_l50 sa; yds plots) will 

(ill 5QD000 small size residential;-^—^■-^ 1 ;d^t' _ appro»mateW 
) % developed in the public secto• J 1 tec0verab i e from the bene- 

Rs. 10,000 million which wiU b t wou , d not be required for 

ficiaries. However, the en Goverimae nt would need only a 

investment at any one ^ m by purchase of reqmr 

revolving iund o start ^ jminary works. 

land and execution of sonu, P f 

In addition to the above, private housing. Foi 

d "°SSeSed government land will be allottee 
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(m) With a view to reducing costs and ensuring ready availability Go 
vernment will provide needed construction materia, 
rates to mtcnd.ng house builders from low income groups. 

(iv) All nucleus housing units (up to 200 sq. ft. covered area) will be 

nance ^enhrgly through interest free loans of Rs. 20,000 per family 

The programme will start from the year 1983-84 and a separate 

avaiXt 

(v) The poor will be allowed to construct houses according to their own 
design and with their own labour without interference from the con 
cemed regulatory building authorities. 

House Construction 

11 As already stated, there is a very severe shortage of housing stock in 
the country and the existing supply situation meets hardly 50 per l of .h" 
annual incremental growth in demand y v per cent ot 

M m „ppl, taclpdf' ' ”” "™ “ <« “* *«.- 

(i) Exorbitant cost of construction. 

(ii) Lack of adequate credit facilities on reasonable terms. 

(Hi) Unattractive rates of return on capital Investment as compared to 
other commercial ventures. 

(iv) Limited availability of suitable developed land, and 
W living leVei ° f d ° meStiC SaV!ngS bCeaUSe ° f prevaili "S high cost of 


14. It is necessary that we should be able to satisfy at least the incre 
mental demand for housing so that the problem does not get worse. For this 
purpose, constoiction of 670,000 housing units would be required in the urban 

tude will require very considerable augmentation of our national capacity in 
financial and phys.cal terms, for implementation of large housing projects. It 
is, of course, possible to achieve this provided construction capacity in the pri¬ 
vate sector is fully mobilized by offering necessary fiscal incentives and m?Hn« 
improved credit facilities available in the country. 
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Credit . j 

15 Presently,-' there is only one institution i.e. (the House Building Fmance 
Corporation) which provides credit for house construction. The financial 
resources of this organisation' will need to be increased considerably so as to 
provide coverage to a larger number of people. Even after enlarging the scope 
of activities of this Corporation, there would still remain a substantial gap 
between the supply and demand for credit in the housing sector- A ! ™ 
resources and new financial institutions would be needed to badge g P 
effectively. For this purpose, the measures proposed are : 

fa) Commercial banks to be authorized to advance loaus.tojbuilders 
and developers on concessional terms for bridge financing. 

fb) Possibihties of establishing Savings and Loans Associations and 
Buhding Societies to be explored for mobilizing small savings 
of the common man for housing sector activities. 

Riiral Areas ' 

--16 In. the ruM-ihreas; too;! housing of satisfactory standards is in very 
short supply; however, the rural population has generally been able to accom¬ 
modate itself in substandard houses-witli mud walls, ® 

, nr0D „ r ventilation—which are mostly constructed on self-help basis iecn 

r^dance for improved methods of construction with local materials could 
tSbto^ rural population. A properly planned house cons- 

’ZEXZS, w .**•“■ in*£ 

, ' hp'ac comfortable as a house having pucca walls and R.C.C. roo ■ 

XL. b. • — — f " 

arranging necessary .technical, advice on a regular basis. 

L Z 2 

Du in, the Sixth Plan period, the loaning operations of the HBFC w, 1 

“.tended fo the nnal Mmmm, credit Mt> become aved- 

able tO-thC people at;large;in_-the.Villages. 


Improvement of slums/katchi abadis 


,8 One of the major causes of enierger.ee of slums and katch. abadis m 
. rS e cities is the sustained migration of people from rural to urban areas in 
eJeh oLemptoyment opportunities and a better quality of life. It is estimated 
S£ar - P t Iv 96 ner cent-, of -the’ -population in large cities lives iu sub- 
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SyorfLr^act ^ and P® fusing of acceptable standards 

oeyond her reach. Amelioration of the difficulties faced bv such „J, 

privileged groups is a high priority concern of the government While roM 

Z“™z<r,r i—.-»” 

rai5alaj)ad. etc ; would 

z “ l °‘ “unT* ” h " h ”" w p ” vMe •*»**»nsrjt 

wdUncIude provision of basic services such as electricl Waterloo! v 

m«c ' a! feSr-! 10 ”’ f Ve ‘ 0Pment ° f Pr ° Per StreEtS With rainimura of realign-’ 
Technical gu,dance will also be provided to the residents for improve- 

i ei substantial houses. For carrying out this programme during the 

b s"s rid " n r Unt ° f R —-- miUi0n Iws bee " provided on making 
bases, the balance being provided by the beneficiaries'ftemselves.' . 8 

katchfatoffis^ue^ro^h 8 ^ 1 ’ ^ ^ the Tapidly increasill S number of 

matte of uLet , t gr0Wth ^ ° f urbau P 0 P ulatio “ ™de it a 

fortu ated Z V 8 WeH defined National Sc.tlement Policy be 

SudTir^r^T^ 8 ' V® Sr ° Wth ° f Iar8C and med!um sized ur han centres. 
Such a policy ,s already being finalized and the recommendations.contained 

Ito'tt 0 D 0 li f r d CT 1 f ° r im P' ementation ***** ‘be course of the Sixth Plan. 

war t ^ f ° r Lah ° re ’ FaisaIabad - Multan, Pesha- 

towtrwiiutn aS . " e pJaM for a number of other medium sized 

Urban P Tu * "* ^ PM An Insti “*= of Regional and 

Urban Planning will be set up to develop indigenous expertise in this field. 


Need for Research and Development 


• ie present day construction costs with conventional building materials 
and techniques are, even for modest specifications, beyond the reach of the lower 
and middle income groups. Special efforts, therefore, need to be made to 
develop.introduce techniques of low cost design and construction based on locally 
avadable_materials. Keeping this requirement in view, it was proposed in the 
i th Plan to establish a National Building Research Institute to carry out necessary 
research. However, establishment of the said institute got delayed due to un¬ 
avoidable reasons and it is now expected that this Institute would be set up very 
early in the Sixth Plan period. Similar research institutes, though on a smaller 
scale, would need to be established at the provincial level also. The existing 
UniversitiesjtfEngineering and Technology will also be inducted in Research and 
Developmentjn this field. A Plan provision of Rs. 105 million for tins programme 
has been made. .. . 








(Easy is it for Him to create 
likeness and variety :) thus, the 
two great bodies of water (on earth) 
are not alike—the one sweet , 
thirst-allaying, pleasant to drink, 
and the other salty and bitter : 

Al-Fatir 
(. XXXVA2 ) 


CHAPTER 26 

WATER SUPPLY: 
FAREWELL TO POLLUTED WATER 

I N spite of tremendous human progress, over two billion people in the world 
even today do not have access to safe drinking water and proper sanitation 
services. Millions die or are incapacitated each year due to diseases caused by 
polluted drinking water and insanitary conditions. Furthermore, the enormous 
number of work hours lost due to such poor conditions constitute a significant 
economic loss. It is estimated that 30 per cent of all reported cases of illness 
and 40 per cent of all deaths in Pakistan are attributable to water borne 
diseases, the main sufferers being the unserved or underserved rural and urban 
fringe populations. The Sixth Plan objective is to extend clean water and 
sanitation coverage to as large number of people as possible during the next 
five years. 

Background 

2. Ever since independence in 1947, this important sector has somehow not 
received the attention it deserved. Till the end of the First Five Year Plan in 
I960, only a handful of water supply schemes were undertaken in major urban 
areas while the rural areas remained largely neglected. With the creation of 
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senarate Departments of Public Health Engineering at the provincial..level in 
SS^itutional framework was provided to accelerate development effort 
in the field of water supply and sewerage. This new set-up m e 1 
handle with considerable success major new sector projects it.Sl 
Hyderabad, Multan, Faisalabad, Rawalpindi and Peshawar during ^Second an 
Third Five Year Plans (1960-70). In spite of these developments however 
water supply and sewerage programme remained rather limited duu,.g . 

sixties. 

3 From 1970 to 1978, though all development plaumng proceeded on 
an annual basis due to unsettled conditions, considerable progress was achieved 
in this sector through completion of about 200 small water supply schemas and 
installation of about 50,000 handpumps in the rural areas of the ^jab 
Sind Provinces. With the implementation of the above programmes, the overall 
coverage of facilities was raised to 27 per cent by 1978 (61 per cent m urban 
and 14 per cent in rural areas) whereas sewerage /sanitation facilities b^cam 
available to 14 per cent (34 per cent in urban and about 1 per cent, m the 
rural areas) of the country’s total population. 


Fifth Plan Targets 

4. The Fifth Plan sectoral programme aimed at further acceleration of the 
pace of extending water supply and sanitation facilities to as large a segment 
as possible of urban and rural population. Tire targets set were as under . 


(a) Water Supply 

(i) Urban areas .. 


(ii) Rural areas .. 


Increase the population coverage from 61 
per cent in 1978 to 81.5 per cent in 
1982-83 by serving an additional 
population of 8.25 million. 

Provide service to an additional popula¬ 
tion of 14.25 million thereby increasing 
population coverage from 14 per cent 
in 1978 to 36 per cent by 1983. 


(b) Sewerage / Sanitation 
(i) Urban areas .. 


(ii) Rural areas .. 


Increase the population coverage from 35 
per cent in 1978 to 51 per cent by 1983 
by serving an additional population of 
5.86 million. 

Provide facilities to an additional popula¬ 
tion of about 2.0 million to increase 
the coverage from almost zero to about 
4 per cent by 1983. 
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5. The above targets were based on the provision of water supply both 
through house to house connections and standposts in the urban areas and 
through standposts and handpumps in the rural areas. For sanitation facilities, 
the systems proposed, were water-borne sewerage/septic tanks in urban areas and 
simple open drains|pit latrines in rural areas. 

Fifth Plan Achievements 

6. The Fifth Plan targets of wat er supply, sewerage and drainage in urban 
areas_wgre-nearly„jeached : v 77 per cent actual coverage of water supply. against 
8 1 per cent Plan target in water supply and 48 per cent against 51 per cent sewer- 
age^ancWrainage. In the rural areas, however, the progress was dismal: 
the provincial governments concentrated more on taking up the relatively costlier 
water supply schemes based on piped system instead of undertaking a large 
programme of cheaper schemes based on handpumps. 

Present Position 

7. It is estimated that potable water supply facilities are presently available 
to jib out 38 p er cent of th e entire■ population (77 per cent urban and 22 per cent 
rura^opulation) while drainage|sanitary facilities of acceptable standard are 
available to only a bout 16 p er cent (48 per cent in urban and 4 per cent in 
rural ^area s). Access to piped water supply is limited to only the large urban 
centres. Approximately 30 per cent of the urban population with access to 
piped water supply have house connections, the balance being served by stand- 
posts or public taps. Sewerage|sanitary systems are limited to parts of a few 
major cities. The urban population not connected to sewerage system depend 
for wastes disposal on septic tanks, soakage pits or overflows into storm drains. 
In rural areas, the water supply coverage provided through public sector agencies 
is supplemented by a fairly large number of private handpumps installed by 
relatively prosperous rural folk. The unserved sections of the population in rural 
areas and the poorer fringes of cities/towns are dependent upon water from 
rivers, canals, shallow wells and ponds, often of unreliable quality and carried 
from substantial distances. Rural drainage/sanitation facilities are virtually non¬ 
existent throughout the country. 

SIXTH PLAN PROGRAMME 

8. The lack of potable water supply and sanitation facilities is a major 
cause of many serious diseases. Although reliable statistics regarding the 
incidence of water borne diseases are not available, it is well known that con¬ 
taminated drinking water is one of the principal agents of disease and death, in 
the gounfry! The provision of potable water supplies and proper sanitary 
facilities to the population at large should, therefore, help bring down appreciably 
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f 1 - .(a in the country However, the task of providing necessary 
the incidence of disease m J keeping in view the 

coverage to the entire populat.on of the country a task l0 bc 

rath er low benchmarks we - siting torn be^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

•— ^ 

“L,,u« » P «i.y «i «* — 

Keeping i.. vie. .he ,bo,e si-ion, -he »rg« >« 

for the Sixth Plan. 

^ t ■ 4 to increase the urban population coverage in regard to piped 

10. It is proposed to increase tne P f nerrenLase of population 

w^e^UEElyj5XJ-i^Ja sons - ““ r “ suppl y“; urban areas will be 
served from the existing level ofJLl-tfi_90. The **P3/ In case 0 f 

P“«» .h.ough h »“' “““‘““^“ge « u*L areas .paid he i„e,eased 

«*> •»*** —”“ 

additional population of about_7_jnillion. 

11 The nresent position and Sixth Plan targets in respect of major water 
11. The present posiuon _ oimtrv i s given below : 

i0 ppl, project i« some ol (he tapor— «« ot the eoun.ry > 

, p - 

supply capacity (not tak ng m assumed population 

r~ r “'i 

femnd is projected to reach -42M 3 f~ 2 f s gSo^milUon^ “tori'on 
» 1 exeoiied daring .he 

'it ^"-“-uid aagmea. ,he eais.iag s«PP., by >39 mgd. - l_ 
a shortfall of 20 mgd to be met in the Seventh Plan. 

,o na„, „w 20 per cent of the Karachi population presentl yjiasjtccess 

1 ' -Ty-T\m~new sewage treatment plants together with nc.esa. y 

to sewerage_facihties. Tw incr ease the population 

ii^er lines will be provided during the bixrn ri 

coverage to 4 0 per c ent. 

Td T7^.7—iTTahore the available daily water supply is aboujJJOjEfid 
which is quite adequate to meet the present 

veTdehcSrS rTly ^uIcTand 
r r rrr r "e n si ^ ^ existing SUPP i»« 

by about 25 p©r ceut» 
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15. Faisalabad .—Faisalabad is presently getting about 18.6 mgcl of water 

whereas^je\yexage_Jaciliiies_are praciica1 1 y non-existent. A^compFehensive^ p vo - 
ject of water supply, sewerage]drainge which has been started recently will be 
completed during the Sixth Plan to provide an additional' 25.6 mgd of water 
andjgggss ary s ewerage facilities for the city. The approximate cost of the 
project which is being co-financed by the Asian Development Bank, is Rs. 916 
million. *_...» 

16. Islamabad . The capital city of Islamabad is, after recent completion 

^!BlZjPgg^ ggtting abo ut_ 30 mgd . of water which is adequate to meet the 

present needs oPtKe developedTdeveloping sectors of Islamabad. However, 
additional water supplies would be needed as and when development of new 
sectors is taken in hand. This additional requirement will be met by the Khanpur 
Dagtj^ oject which will be initiated during the Sixth Plan. .. ... . 

17. Other Cities .—Similar sector projects will be undertaken in other im¬ 
portant urban centres of the country e.g. Hyderabad, Rawalpindi, Quetta, Multan 
etc. 

Rural Areas 

18- In Hhe rural areas, potabl e water supply will be provided to an additional 
I^milliqn^people, t hereby increasin g the^percemage. of population served from 
22^0^45. Supplyjjysto consist of storage tanks and hand- 

pumps as found appropriate. As regards drainage and sanitation the coverage 
w!IE^?jng ^asedn ^ om th e existing 4 to 10 per cent by serving an additional 
pop ulation of 4.5 jmllion. The__pr^ramme in rural""areas would comprise 
mostlyj)|^surface^d rains a nd pit latrines. 

Technical Aspects 

19. In view of resource limitations and to meet the envisaged targets modest 
design standards of per capita water consumption will be adopted for all projects 
instead of adhering to rigidly high and sophisticated standards. Both conventional 
and modem methods will be used in project execution. Water supply coverage will 
be provided both through house connections and stand posts in the urban areas 
while extensive use of handpumps will be made, wherever appropriate, in the 
rural areas. In case of piped systems the supply will be through storage tanks. 

20. From the technical view point it is best to have a continuous (24 hours 
service) water supply system; however, the costs involved are substantially 
higher than for an intermittant system. This cheaper, (intermittant) system, on 
which all our city water supplies are based, can pose a number of hazards 
particularly during periods of negative pressures when impurities are likely to 
infiltrate into the system. The situation becomes particularly serious where 







sewerage systems ale iiiafleqaate or where these do not exist, as the ground water 
is then likely to he heavily polluted. : Experierice; however, indicates that wastage 
of water is much higher in S continuous system which leads to further increase 
in costs In view of reshurce cbiistramts and the prevalent meagre per capita 
supply standards. it will hoi be feasible to change over to a continuous service 
during the Sixth Plim period ahd' the present system of mterm.ttant seivice will 

be continued. 


21. There is enormous waste of water in the water supply systems of all 
our major cities which caiises unnecessary loss to the public exchequer. . The 
proportion of water which is wasted or remains unaccounted for in some of 
our urban distribution systemsWbe^timated .to J^as. high as 4(^.to 45 
ner cent as compared to the mternadonally accepted permissible limit of to 
15 _ Der~cent A ~vigorouTTeakTietection programme would, therefore, be under¬ 
sell by the concerned City agencies like KarachiiLahore Development Authority 
etc so as to iiidentify the caiises and points of leakage and devise necessary 
remedial measures, including repair or replacement of affected portions of the 

system. 


Allocations 


11. In c 


rder to accomplish' the proposed sectoral targets, an allocation of 

* —- Sixth. 


Rs 


2Z,. HI V.1UV/1 v V - c -J ,1 

6 400 million has been provided fro m th e ADP so urces during t 

..__ _ _- _ ... A T-Iir,! Til ._ nl .rln<r tr» tn I C 


H^hkh^dldT^toSTl.5 times the level of Fifth Plan outlay in this sector. 
Of tot of the rural areaS. will be Rs. 3,190 million. These allocations will be 
augmented by The efforts ‘of the local bodies and the implementation of a Special 
Plan to improve the public services in Karachi. 


Froblems/Polieies 

Urban Areas 

m The capital, mMt«o and oration Posts df water sitpply and 
seweragb projecte'kre fed hdaVy to be met through the public exchequer 
without affecting recbv&y of adequate user charges from the benefi¬ 
ciaries. Sound ecdiaoffic policy would dictate fixation of user 
charges at a level high enough to defray all expenditures 
incurred oil ope&tiofi mid maintenance of the system as well as 
permit amortization, of the capital cost, including interest on loans, 
within a reasonable period. The prevailing costs of construction as 
well as interest rates,being very high, user charge calculated even on 
“ no profit no loss ” basis work out to rates much above those 
prevailing at present which were fixed as far back as 20 years ago. 
In most cases, the revenue realised through user charges is not enoug 


mt ' 9t ^ * c resuJt ttat 
huge recurring, subsidies have to be provided by the public sector 
agencies concerned. .. p “ sector 

mJLIl Ci ‘f r‘ y 3 fW C3SeS ’ 1)16 aMuai e ^nditurc on operation and 
maintenance of the water_ i ugply_s y _stein Jn Karachi is about Rs 260 million 
while iuser char&es nr^PTUhr • --million, 

amount. This is insokTo a “• a ° f a PPWimately .half d,is 

. ‘ P recent mciease in user .changes from Rs. 1.96 to 

• p thovsand^.gallons for .domestic consumer? ; aijd from Rs. .3 ,t 0 Rs a 

per ousan gallons for Indus trial/commercial copsuiners. The increased rates 
are effective since Julv 1 iqqo tu™ u =W eas ea rates 

been successful in ,ff, l%2 ’ * gh ^ authont,es concerned have not so far 

£3 ven ff ith full rennv l g ‘® C0Venes at enhanced rates *om all. consumers. 

’&&23SS& tST. 5S* ^ 

.. 24 ' In "Hyderabad, the current rate of water charges is Rs. 2,50 per 100C 

gal Ions which presently yields a revenue of "Rs in ™'ii* 

. revenue ot Rs. 10 million per year but is not 

fray the operational and maintenance cost of .the .system Conse¬ 
quently. the provincial government provides an annual subsidy of about Rs 15 

* break-even! 

i?t * “<>* than doubled. Similar 

lasVyearfrL“3 ne^inm 6 " 6 ,! 116 P “ ^ ° f ^ charges (increased only 
lev / \ o Rs v^fMWOjaJIons, which is still about 30 per cent below the 

level needed_to recover full costs. .. ' ' 

.. 25 \ ^ «- def f ,° enaWe ^ concerned agencies to implement and operate 

the system efficiently, reduce their burden of repayment of loans as well as to keep 

he user charges within reasonable limits, the capital cost of the projects neeS 
for 4o““ F ° r tWS PUrP0Se ^ f ° ,i0Wing meaSUrCS Wil1 be considered 

'(’) ® oraest *c .loans for water supply and sewerage projects to be advanced 

at concessional rates of interest. 

(h) External loans to be passed on to the executing agencies by the Federal 
Government at the same rate as actually charged by foreign donor 
agencies. 

(iii) Machinery|equipment|plant required for the sector projects to be 
exempted from customs duty. 

(iv) Electrical power for operating water supply/drainage system to he 

charged at the same concessional rates as applicable in the case of 
irrigation tubewells. 
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%t 7 £ » ,or hish " 

consumption of water. 


Rural Areas . • 

i • -mrai areas are financed entirely by the provincial 

Presently, schemes m ru a need , Q revise this policy. The.-local 

governments on grant basi . contribute at least the operation and 

councils wijl te^r.^jea^-to-contnb^.au.._.- 

maintenance cost of the system. 


Institutional Arrangements 


LIUUU1UU - 

T fh Fifth Plan it was proposed that the responsibility for co-ordmation 

2 ? . In the f J at the federal level should be assigned to a smgl 

of the provincial programmes Division, for which purpose it 

agency i.e. the Environments r ‘ did nQt mater ialize fully as this 

should he adequately strengthened, P P pr0 grammes in urban areas 

Division was entrusted with the responsibility of only progr Government 

while the co-ordination of rural prograummes wasassigned to not worked 

- ** 80 “ 

wLJL, o. *-.« *• 

.» Similarly a. 

agencies (e.g. Pul ;^f TtermTof technical capability tor more 

s»rtx, - — <*»** 

Research . 

f Pnhlic Health Engineering Research (IPHER) established 
29 The lDS “ U ^ . rmg an d Technology, Lahore, is already imparting 
in the University of Engineer g . be further strengthened to 

post-graduate training to sanitary 8 “ g o l activities an d increase the intake 

enable ^ S centres will he established in the 

of trainees m this field. tQ become artisans in various trades 

provinces for the purpose ® P d r airs of water supply and 

relevant to the operations, maintenance ana p 

sewerage systems. 




All praise is due to God , 
who has created the heavens 
and the earth, and brought into 
being deep darkness as well as light . 

Al-An’am 
! {VIA) 


CHAPTER 27 

VILLAGE ELECTRIFICATION : 
A NEW GLUMMER OF LIGHT 

'T' HE task of transforming the life style and economy of our villages through 
* electrification is a major challenge to the policy makers. Though some efforts 
have been made in the past to extend to the rural areas the benefits of electricity, 
much more needs to be done to accelerate this process. Out of about 45,000 vil- 
IagesJlstedjn the census of 1972, only 16,400 villages have been electrified in. 35 
yeaxs^-aiid aboutJmlfjjf ..these were electrified during the last five years. At pre¬ 
sent, only 8jsei^cent of Pakistan’s rural population, therefore, has access to electri¬ 
city^— 

2. Providing electricity to the rural areas is acknowledged to be one 
of the most important instruments through which the productivity and income 
of the rural-population can be raised. Electricity provides the means for improv¬ 
ing the efficiency of the farm, particularly in pumping water for irrigation as 
also for combating the menace of water logging and salinity. It can also provide 
^Stimulus to the growth and development of small scale industries thereby diversify¬ 
ing farm income. 
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Frceeat State* 


3 The main agency for village electrification is the Water and Power Develop¬ 
ment Authority. Before WAPDA came into being in 1959. only 609 villages 
were electrified. WAPDAdirtrifed 295 villages in 1959-60, 954 mite Second Han 
pe'riodPsSI in Third Plan period, 4.875 during 1970-78 and 7,934 m the ©fth 
Plan. However, coverage in terms of population and the number of beneficiar.es 
has been limited. Parallel programmes of SCARP and fiibewell electrification 
were also undertaken. The need for greater coordination -between village 
electrification and tubewell electrification has often been felt. At present, on an 
overall basis, about 25 per cent of the rural population of_the_ electrified^.llages 

is using electricity. In' additiorT to 16,400 villages, J 14,000 tubewells haw teen, 
electrified Electricity consu mption in agriculture sector comprises 18.4 percent 
of all the electrical energy consumed through WAPDA and KESC. 


4 WAPDA is carrying out, at present, village electrification programmes 
under its Distribution of Power and Village Electrification Project Recently 
WAPDA has established a Rural Electrification Office (REO) headed by a Chief 
Engineer and also established a Distribution Design Cell also headed by a Chief 
Engineer. Evaluation of the existing programme and its future planning is being 
carried out by -REO with the assistance of Pakistani Consultants. Several 
international aid|loan giving agencies including US-AID, Asian Development 
Bank and Kuwait Fund, are now actively participating in the rural electrified ion 

programme of Pakistan. 


5. Electrification of villages is being done by drawmg_Tphase_J_l 
KV 'lines from'the -grid stations established under Jhe Secondary Transnussion und 
Grid Station Project. In the'-villages, depending on -the 'load -requirements, trans¬ 
formersof 25 to 100 KVA capacities are installed and 3-phase /single phase 
230 -volt lines are drawn. Almost all the materials neededifor village electrification 
such as conductors, transformers, structures for high tension and low tension linos 
etc. are manufactured in 'Pakistan. 


6. Apart from WAPDA, KESC too ha,s electrified a small number of villages 
in rural areas adjacent to Karachi and in some parts of Baluchistan. There is 
also -small scale -decentralized power generation in remote areas. Small diesel-sets 
are'being installed in the remote areas -of'Baluchistan .and small-hydel stations.® 
Northern Areas, 'NWFP and Azad Kashmir. Projects are also in .hand - to supp y 
electricity to rural areas by using solar energy and bio-gas. 

Major Current tissues 

7. An evaluation of the current rural electrification programme brings out ,a 
number of issues. The first being that because load jn a fund locality corns to 



m 

«!L|fie^^L ; o a i xA a Jong.period, investment in area, has a iong ^ 

Sts * ■tlth ,h " s, * ! - h,,< ■ » 

make lofl^-fenfl ihVestmerit. On the other hand, there is a strata 
basics for IhcfedSihg rural eidetritkation oh grounds of soeial justice and in 

—h ° f tt* e ’T g rUn eCOn ° miC bCflefitS WhiGh accrue t0 nation as a 

t. w!.a>Th5 targets for village electrification therefore requires 

stnkmg a balance between the two. requires 

already electrified is 

eq^..»ifatj L eo«p Wga to increasing the number of new villages to, be 
lcjr^ea. Beca «^ ; even when electricity has reached a village usually about 
K per cent popukt.on of the village is benefitted by it. ft is important there¬ 
in tl r, SC 'f e ° f inWeasifl 8 the population served with electricity 

in ahead} electrified villages. y 

9 Increasmg the number of beneficiaries has its own problems though. First 

electrification funds to increase the 
eWt^n^r5ir!rf S ra r er th4 “ expaM existin S systems Within villages already 
J^;fu bfeCiItlfeC tifeetS are Set in tenfts o£ new villa g 0s and progress 

h2Sr,?-?“. consideration 

Also dlttdtfe that ©r equitable village electrification in different regions, the target 
b e in^Jerms of number of new villages. . 

10 ; villagestjias_been a subject of debate and 

iscussion. In recent years, the criterion has been to electrify vfijages which are 
vvitji^jange^of half a mile fromjhe.^xisting grid stations. f his Criterionlould 

the villages are disper7ed~far and wide. 
Also^Jhe^jmlMw^^ ^ does not necessarily lead to a choice 

of jwlkge^^Jarger population. The villages.or group of villages which 

exist beydfrd the distance of half a mile have, therefore, very little hope of getting 
electricity Byfen thotigh they might offer a more economical use of energy because 
of MW forger 'pbpfilhtiom 


11: In order to give proper weightage t 0 the underdeveloped areas, 90 per 
cent of the total funds provided in the Annual Development Programme for village 
electrification are distributed among the Provinces on the basis of population and 
the remaining..10, per cent equally distributed between NWFP and Baluchistan. 
Within^.a,,province^ the funds are re-allocated to various districts which propose the 
villages to be. electrified In a given /fiscal year. The Working Grotip of the Sixth 
Five Year Plan on Development afld Conservation of Energy Resources also 
considered various criteria based on population of villages and distance from 
transmission line's. The criterion proposed by WAPDA to the Working Group 
was to £el£cf villages in the Punjab and Sihd having population of at least 1,000 
persons and in NWFP and Baluchistan having a population of 300 to 500 
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, m th „ ex i s tina H. T. Lines is proposed to be 1.5 
persons. The d.stance f h NWpp ® nd miles in Baluchistan. But it * 
miles in the Punjab, Sin needs w ;n both have to be taken 

obvious that practical considerations selection of new villages 

into account in evolving any reasonable formula 
for electrification during the Sixth Plan. _ 

12. The average cost of electri TTus much 
about Rs. 400,000. The requiremen „nansion programme. Measures 

Sthemfot the cost of village electrification. 

. . . • nnblic sector funds other sources will have to 

* zrzz'zz - —rtst vzzrz 

It ZZZ *»** »" —» 

fication. 

14. The work of agencies responsible for the d im ^“ e “ t s ^° t 1 v ^ >£ roles 0 f the 
Electrification Project needs to be carefuily revise • ^ organisation 

Ar ea Electricity Board, Cooperatives and hRural^le bn a „ d 

needs to be geared to a jud.cous use of mvestment, 
maintenance of the facilities. 

Policy for Rural Electrification objectives embodied in the 

15. The following constitute the majo P H 

Sixth Plan : .. . acceleration in the 

00 Target setting for village electnfication.-An accelera 

momentum of rural electrification ; tQ be 

(b) Increase the number cjf bea eficianes of electricity in 

— the number of villages to 

***? rm. —• »■«'» •» 

(d) Criteria for Village Electrification. ^ tbe physical parameters 

and Potion of villages, keeping in view 

socio-economic and financml eff0 rt t0 

- (e). Trimming b y reviewing specifica- 

reduee the cosh of. electrification of a v.liage by 

' tions and other, elements, .of cost; 
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(f) Setting up of Cooperatives.— To organise a cooperative system for 
village electrification by the villagers themselves alongwith the existing 
approach of village electrification being followed by WAPDA , 

(g) Education of beneficiaries—To educate the rural consumers on the 
use and benefits of electricity ; 

(h) Load Shedding.—To develop proper load shedding procedures so that 

the electrified villages and the agricultural activities are not disturbed 
unnecessary. 

( 1 ) Institutional framework for implementation—To streamline the fune- 
tioning and role of Rural Electrification Organization ; 

(j) Review of tariff structure —To review the tariff structure for electricity 
for villages and tubewells; 

(k) Evaluation and feed back —To institute a regular system of evaluation 
and feed back of rural electrification programmes. 


Strategy for Village Electrification 

16 Role of Village Electrification—It is proposed to augment the existing 

SeCOndary - lransm issi °n network. The capabi- 
,5° - , n( f f " r e ' eCU ' ifica,ion of Plages has already increased from an annual 

ave^ge^f^ vdlages^per annum during 1970-78 to 1,587 villages per annum 

unng_thejrifth jlan. This capability will be further increased to abou* 3400 
villag^sjwjmnum^Jhirough WAPDA and Provincial ADPs. W APDA wifi carry 
^ fh ® Se pr °S rammes of village electrification by using its own construction 

WAPDA js already preparing a Master 

^^nderjh^vic^^(^ nienlj , f p akistan for RuraI EIectrificat ; on 

Thts Master Plan will make it possible to carry out the programme of rural 
eec caion m a phased manner. To supplement the effor's of WAPDA, 
decentralised generation programme will be carried- out by establishing small 
tydel stations , n FATA, Azad Kashmir and Northern Areas. The Directorate 
enera o ^ nergy Resources will supply biogas to a large number of villages 

generat * on addition to other uses. A small scale effort for 
ee nfying villages through solar energy is also envisaged in the Sixth Plan. 

nough installation of small hydel diesel and solar etc. 200 villages per an«um 
on the average, will be electrified. Beside, Northern Area Works Organization, 
and zad Kashmir will carry out village electrification programmes with 
unds allocated to them for development of power. Another 400 villages per 
annum are proposed to be electrified through these resources The overall annum 
target of village electrification, including WAPDA and other agencies will, there¬ 
fore, be TOQOjdllages. Tims, during the Sixth Plan 20.000 new villages wit] be 
f 6 ^ ,IS the total number of villages electrified in the country 

o ,400 thereby increasing the precentage of villages electrified from 36.4 to 81. 
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17 increase the number of bcneficiaries.-'Io increase the number of hene- 
ftciaries in the villages already electrified and those which have to be electrified 
in ihe Sixth Plan period, it is proposed that WAPDA give maximum emphasis to 

expand dfatributi^ 

difficulties "of the beneficiaries, such as lumpsum payment to be made for getting 
connection, and investment in the internal wiring fcta 

svstein of extending^"sof0°ansTo^ffie]beneficiaries be msUtuted or WAPDA,b?ar 
these expenditures inUially^ncTiecoyer it from them unsuitable ingU^nts. For 
'extending the facilities' of loans and advice for internal house electrification, . 
system of a mobile bank on the pattern of the recent venture of Agricultui.il 
Development Bank,, will be considered. It might be possible to utihse the services 
of Agricultural Development Bank_for_this purpose. 

i g it is proposed that through these measures to increase the number of the 

would «»„« « 25 „ ». of thu 

19 Concept of Rural Electrification.— The emphasis of rural electrification 
oroeramme will be on the number of beneficiaries and on the amount of energy 
So these beneficiaries*. In this regard, WAPDA will launch a campaign in 
the villages already electrified to promote the use of electricity and to remove 
£ i» Jw,y of .OW m* « | *WT *" 

be' properly integrated with tubewell electrification. 

20. Criteria for VMa g cs petrification^ will be ensured that the fa^tij 
constructed in the villages are not utilized just by those who are either mftueffiMl 
o° Sky However, a number of factors will have to be properly balanced, 
such as socio-economic considerations, financial constraints, political requir r 
ments. etc. The maximum possible weightage will, however, be^ given to. those 
, t , nvpraee cost per prospective consumer is the least* Thus v 

villages wifi not be electrified,.unless it is certain that benefits of electricity rvfil 
, ' • the n*onlft living there. For this purpose, it. is- proposed, 

tolntiduce a system of. signing up of prospective consumers in the prospfct^ 
villages for electrification and payment of an advance amount y eac 
live consumer to ensure consumers’ commitment. At the same tunOJVA ^ 
will also ensure that once the number of the committed beneficarus ha^ rc 
minimum number, the village electrification activity ^ 

and the construction of transmission lines etc. is completed expeditio. y. . 
thri regard Priority will be given to the villages which form cooperatives and 
mobilise, additional funds by semiring, loans, in the names, of the 
and advance it to WAPDA. for construction of transmission lines u . A ^ 
criteria for village electrification giving full consideration to all these factor 

will be prepared, and followed during the Plan. ■ 
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Iron, fcTiiiflrsf * h * *m**m~'m cost M viltogc el.ariSc,,. 

M v&Z’ 'a c , “ ' ™ r “ 8 '- * taM « •"<*» 

it cosrTs essential JJ, T"” f il “ n *" d ‘ “” d WBlaltm and items 

-* e~/:r::L7\; r 4?-s~ ' ,ta 

Droving thp erw»p^ r*e . . gaiu, possibilities exist in im- 

sma.I C SpS t^3TS 0 ? 't T^ 8 a *° UP ° f 

postholes, UsioFpofe'T™ n t T \ ? S g,h 0f spans ’ us ' n 8 lower 

0f L- T -. structu.es, removing or reducing the invest- 

»® 5 s^*^ 1 ?S 5 mSS 0 e"’To C T' " d 

I '*" di, ' ds «W specifications 0 t 
*’ te " e ' hdd! °> *—» »iU ta 

. f , W .* a VIew t0 effecting improvements. In order to reduce 

(to b» eEctr'fTd'i Wlrm f’ a ~ g - r °? p . wi ™8 P ]an ma y be introduced in the vSIages 
(^b^ctafied) so that the overall cost of electrification is reduced A 

Tifi^Ht^SBaa^aL^gection of wiring may also be introduced Recent 

=“ it srir=^dr 

Zsssss&srfE&zr r ~ : 

oe rnauced to bid to the mmtmum possible cost 

bv thf'S^'“ P l C Tr-- In ° fder ‘° su PP Iem “‘ the efforts made 
b> the Government through WAPDA, it is fel, that involvement of the benefi- 

c.aries is essential. ; Experience in other countries has shown that rural ^uZ- 

cooperatives formed by the beneficiaries wh 

get funds front the 

eteciricifv comm “ ‘° 3 t,Ia * eral C00 P era ‘l°n of consumers, the 

e.ectr c company and the equipment and appliances manufacturers to gene- 

rote f unds a „ d advance ]oans . Each in suc] , a ^ up 

he. (.oopi-Kitives wprk for repayment of loans; the supply agency to recover 
revenues, and maintain its assets properly; the appliance and equipment 
manufacturers promote markets of their products. 

,23. Education of Beneficiaries .—Education of rural population about the 
benefits and rational use of electricity is essential. For this purpose, WAPDA 
and .other supply and funding agencies and cooperatives could launch a pr/- 
gramme aimed at education of the beneficiaries. 

24. Load Shedding. Proper load shedding procedures will be developed so 
that tubewell pumps are disturbed the least and electricity is 'not disconnected 
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10 the villages. This aspect will also be taken care of while designing the electn- 
cal system for rural electrification. 

25. institutional Framework lor Implementation.- ^ral electrification is 
being carried out at present, under a common Project of Distribution of Pow 
and Village Electrification of WAPDA. A handicap in thisisthatthe mv - 
ment for the village electrification is not separately account d . P ^ 
evaluation of the appication of funds therefore, becomes d ‘ fficu t ' B ^ 
administration of the rural and urban consumers under one project o£ DistrAuUo 
of Power and Village Electrification dilutes priorities and keeps mixing p 
«» electrification. Tfii, i, 

in the hands of eight Area Boards which are responsible for both rural and 
^ areas. In l Sixth Five Year Plan, it is proposed 
electrification from the combined, project of Distribution and.Y#£ Electinfica- 
t jo„. This will facilitate proper cost control, particular attention to the village 
electrification, proper accountability and proper maintenance of record of the 
energy sold to the rural areas. Though it is yet to be deeded whether it shou 
entirely be an independent federal agency or it should be an independent project 
under the aegis of WAPDA, it is considered essential that sufficient degree o 

autonomy and flexibility be ensured. 

26. Review of tariff structure .-The tariff for electricity will be reviewed 
in respect of supply to villages and tubewells. Tariff structure wi e ev p 
To as to meet the financial covenants required by WAPDA as well as promote 

efficient use of electricity. 


27 Evaluation and Fcedback.-ln order to plan and implement _ rural 
electrication programme, it is essential that proper in 

villages already electrified j» developed. The evaluation should be based on 
factors _ like the selection of villages, achievements of goals of electrification, 
response from the villagers to take electric connections, integration of vil age 
electrification with rural electrification, financial return and subsidy involved 
and so on The evaluation will particularly focus on the difficulties experienced 

Tz — «»-“»«• z rssr 

measures which were taken and steps which are needed to obviate these diffi 
ties' 


Programme for Sixth Plan 

28 The concrete programmes for he Sixth Five Year Plan are in the forma¬ 
tive stage A Master Plan is being prepared by WAPt>A but since its a 
report is expected in December, 1983, it is difficult at this stage to lay down 
in detail the physical elements of the programmes, such as the* total leng 
L T and H T Lines, the total transformation capacity to be installed 
number of consumers in rural areas with break up of existing and new villages 
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to be electrified, district-wise, province-wise plans etc. However, to expeditiously 

ttZ tinraddfd 8 "I! 26 ?’ " S int ° COnSideratl0 "’ lhe 8—and trans- 
the Sixtli PI 116 CapabiIit,CS ot fundi »g organizations during 

Plan, it is proposed to strive to electrify 4,000 villages per annum bv 

-P^ -^tric^ through commercial nSST "„on«onvenL!r. Sbte 
stmrc^.^ electncity generation such as mini/micro hydel, solar energy etc 
The bieak-up of the proposed programme is given below : ^ ' 


WAPDA through its own ADP 

Provinces 

AK, NA, FATA 

Non Conventional 




3,100 

300 

400 

200 


Total 


4,000 


i • 29 ' ™r al nUmber ° f ViUa8eS 10 be e,ectrified f or which effort will be made 

to ° 36 400 h h ch Plan “. 20 ’ 000 - bnnging t0ta ‘ nUmber of wliagcs electrified 

in P6r Centof ‘ be total (45,000) villages 

in Pakistan~The success m these efforts depends upon the commitment of the 

agences involved, ava.lab.lity of adequate funds, success in reducing/control- 

The 7\ f Trf Cat!0n End the C ° nt,ibUtion by Provinces and beneficiaries 
The sensitivity of the overall achievement to these parameters is quite significant 

panmeTrs^The 6 toM aChleVeme ” 1 W,!1 depend upon the interaction of these 
parameter . The total power ,and energy requirements of jthe villages are 

rr'^rT aSC fro,ll 32S MW t0 MW and 900 million KWH to 24Q0 
nullmn_KWIJromjm3_t 0 1987-88. They represent increase in the share 
of power-demand from 9 per cent to 16 per cent and share of village electricity 

consumpt.qp from 6 per cent to 9 per cent in the country. These estimates are 
oasea oil the prevailing averages. 


MwS S r ia n Wi)1 be . giVen 10 far flul,g areas in Baluchistan and 

FP. Besides WAPDA, 400 villages will be annually electrified by AK. NA 

and FATA through separate ADP allocations and 200 other villages are also 
proposed to be electrified annually by renewable energy resources such as mini/ 
nncro hydel stations, solar and biogas energies. The overall target for the 
Sixth Plan, is, therefore, electrification of 4000 villages per annum. 


Research and Development for Rural Electrification 

31. Though the methods of electrification of rural areas are more or less 
conventional, significant improvements can be made in the planning, implementa¬ 
tion, specifications and standards for rural electrification to match the local 
conditions. Moreover, new energy resources, particularly renewable energy 
resources can also be deployed in more effective manner and at a much larger 
scale than at present by innovation, adaptation and research and development. 
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For'this tpuropse DGER, ATDO and PCSIR arc already engaged in research and 
development and demonstration projects related to non-commercial renewable 
energy resources. A continuous research and development programme for rural 
electrification will also be started by WAPDA, particularly, to improve 'mpemena- 
tion methods, and reduce the cost of village electrification by various measures 

as already discussed above. 

Investment in Sixth Plan 

32 The Sixth Plan assumes that the cost of village electrification will be 
reduced by various measures belo^^.O^ 

some of the costs will be shared by the local communities. The following tabl 
depicts the allocations for rural electrification. 

Proposed Investment on Village Electrification 


Agency 


Cost 

per Village 


No. of 
Villages to 
be 

electrified 
during 
Sixth Plan 


Allocation 
included 
in Sixth 
Plan. $ 
(Rs. in 
Million) 


<I) WAPDA’s Rural Electrification Programme .. Ps, 4 lakh 

. . , ^ . Rs. 4 lakh* 

(2) Provincial programme 

Sub-Total (1&2) 

(3) Special Areas 
(0 N.A. 

(ft) A.K. . • 

(iii) FATA . 

Sub-Total (Special Areas) 

Renewables/Non-conventional, electrificaton by smaU 

diesel, mini/micro hydel solar and biogas etc. sets. 

Grand Total 


15,500 

6,200 

1,500 

400 

17,000 

6,600 

250 

300 

1,000 

1,000 

750 

4501 

-V 

2,000 

1,750" 

1,000 

650 

20,000 

9,000 


*It has been^umed that One-third of the cost will be borne by beneficiaries and 2/3rd by 

Pfnvmnpj? 


And in your wealth 

There is a right acknowledged 

fgt ffye Afa deprived*. 

Al-Ma’arij 

(LXX 24 to 25) 

Ah, what will convey unto thee 
What the Ascent is ! 

It is to free a slave. 

And to feed in the day of hunger / 
An orphan near of kin. 

Or some poor wretch in misery. 

Al-Balad 

(XC 12 to 16) 


CHAPTER 28 

SOCIAL WELFARE AND 
SPECIAL EDUCATION: 
CARE FOR THE NEGLECTED 


', : S ° CIAL Welfars is ,he ob i ect °f al] development programmes. It has to 
. ' 6 an !ntegra} P art 01 P lanned development. In the Sixth Plan; the social 
orientation of the development programme has been strengthened. It is reflected 
m employment and income policy, in education, health and rural development 
m special programmes and approaches for women’s development, in special area 

in ,l0usin g and transport sector pro^anmms. 
- prtMid k Social 'tvelfare progrartimj must tackle are so basic.and 

and all-pervasive iln a low-income country Pks Pakistan that only a comprehen¬ 
sive approach can begin to alleviate the misery. The Sixth Plan seeks to 
im prove the projucliyityof small producers, broaden employment opportunities 
a “ < L provyfc . bas i c j nwmtiw oi life to equip the bulk of the population to 
participate in economic and social progress. This approach provides increased 
opportunities jto the less privileged members of the society to improve "their 
welfare by removing th ei r handicaps—illiteracy, ill health and lack of employment 
o pport unities—-and to help them emerge as healtheir and more productive number 
of the society. 

- 2. The need however, remains in any society l 0 organize special programmes 

for smalh--vninerabj^rouj?s-. of people who are not in a position to adequately 
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participate in normal social and economic life on equal footing with the larger 
EJS population. Vulnerability may take one of the many forms such 
as various kinds of physical, emotional or social handicaps " 
special services for their understanding, support, trainmg and rehabdhahot^n 
normal society for playing a worth while and conshucUve rde » 

a contribution towards national development. Special _ 

nr reouired for catering to special needs of these groups. In out 
grammes are= 1 special significance of cultivating the understanding 

system is particiularly required through social welfare programmes m vtew 
low literacy rates. 

, Tn Wam support of social we lfare i n cash and kind is_exalted_as_ a 

LStufioLfofsuci objS. 
welfare work, earned out op a voj^ During the period of the decline, this 

Its promotional, preventiywtrehabilitative and self-help aspects were g 

-X The MusUm Independence Movement organized the national consciousness 
4. The Muslim Indepen attack was organized agamst 

charity continued to characterise the overall social scene. _ 

, T Pakistan the Government has. assumed a positive role in the P r0 “°" 

5. In Pakistan., me. yu , Qf a pr0mo tional nature and m 

SpoltXoI^S^ 

Muslim Urrnnah. • , ' 

^T-n! oil He Social Welfare Sector during He m.W 

*Z2£?J intoning responsive organizations Hrougb ge~n»en. 

1“«: .«PP.rb *- s “ 

- “t ■’ttZSSZZ Z££Z s-» «*» T 

tation: of projects for mee g rtrtV -mm(>nt and non-government agencies. 

Xf .TrH«“?HliTHe feL ceuf*ed around develop*... ol . 
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broad-based programme of welfare services through mobilization of community 
resources, philanthropic assistance and involvement of non-government organiza¬ 
tions. The main service areas concentrated upon rendering of special services 
to the needy wo men , children and the less fortunate groups of the society. The 
, : overaU.JeneraTTinstiStiphal'Ifaraework and prganizational structure for social 

welfare management has remained inadequate for organization of the service 
tdelivery. Consequenly, the services have operated under constraint. 

7. The mobilization of local resources under-went a change in the strategy 
with promulgation of Z akat an d Ushr Ordinance 1980._„.As a result, th e priva te 
co ntribution .to voluntary so cial welfare agpencies was formalized ; the contribu- 
tio n en han ced and jhe distribution system was institutionalized. 

8. During the Fifth P lan a sum of Rs. 223.0 million was allo cated for Social 
Welfare Sectoral programmes, including Rs. 23 million for special education. 
The utilization was Rs. 2 10.9 mill ion. The shortfall was largely in Sind. 
The overall progress in terms of physical achievements of the provincial level 
programmes has been satisfactory with the exception of Sind. Major physical 
achievements include establishment of 17 child welfare institutions, 1839 women 
welfare centres^ includ ing those with financial support from Women’s Division 
and rural development programme, 82_ co mmun ity welfare ..centres, 19__special 
education-and rehabilitation centres for the handicapped, 36 medical social 
services jinits, cons tructio n of 2 3_ buildings to house social service centres and 
disbursement of Rs. 14 million Jo 1,100 specific and 1081 . voluntary welfare 
agencies for promotion and standardization of voluntary welfare services. 

9. In addition, a sum of Rs. 2500 million was collected Jhrough zakat 
and distributed among 1.5 million families, all-over the country for meeting their 
basic needs. The system thus provided relief to more than 10 per cent of the 
deserving families (mustahqueen). . A total number of 250,000 volunteers have 
pro vided ser vices for the management of the .zakat system. Translated in 
monetary terms, it would amount to substantial inputs for the welfare services. 

Social Welfare Policy 

10. Social welfare policy is based on the consideration of adequate provision 
of opportunity and provision of social services as a major responsibility of the 
government, in collaboration with the private sector, the non-government organi¬ 
zations (NGOs) and the local communities. Besides, the government accepts 
.the responsibility of providing a suitable legal framework and coordination of 
the statutory voluntary social welfare programmes. 

11. In the formulation of the Sixth Plan, a close coordination of functions.? 
between various government agencies and the voluntary sector has been envisaged. 
ITTi^wiirinvolve a big'qualitative change over the Fifth Plan programmes. 
Various agencies involved with social welfare functions will carry out this work as 
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a shared responsibility of different sectors and agencies. Tiffs will lead to 
effective use of welfare fund^..on. the one hand and the improved P r0 8 ra “® e 
mentation; on the other, by overcoming organizational deficiencies. ^ 

many social needs, limited, .resources and intersectoral 'weffiire * 

oroeram- rs c' social welfare sector will concentrate on the praYffion oj_services 

to special groups such as'the handicapped^ 

“ “• «■*"' Z+ 

small.will be only one arrangement for facilitating the provision 

the other efforts in this direction will include the mobilization of the nationa 
»LTr, tile involvement tf «. in.e^o.,., NOC, to 

resources and encouraging the.local initiative for providing institutional framework 

and service delivery. 

12. Broadly, the government’s basic policy will be as under : 

' ' ' Promote social awareness for enabling people to assume social 

responsibilities for.,:fulfiling welfare needs. 

_ Motivate people for'pooling resources and organising social welfare 
: agencies for providing suitable social welfare services. 

; ' -1 Provide suitable'^governmental inputs to encourage and cna ^ 

;• its responsible agppcies to undertake promotional and motivatio 

tasks for welfare and national development work. 

■ . — "Encourage’ social welfare governmental and non-governmental agencies 

• - to fill the gapshleft«by other social and community service depar - 
ments and agencies so, as to cater to the needs of the ^^2°, 

: thejli terate adults ; the uncar ed_the disease^and Jh.e^ged 

v . ■ '' . the ’.eg omioally poor and indig ent; the jirban _slum- 

>;l ." ' : " : Offers ;thd«rai dep^. and_Jhe„SE^ mes^ do, not fit 
• into~categories •, to harmonise the forces of social change to prevent 
, .^i^iqn,. .breakdown of value system and consequent 

: moral degradation, corruption and greed, which usually follow m 

the event of rapid material progress. 

'(*jjcbnira.gh"’"local’”'goyefnment * institutions to develop feasible social 
'■ 1 '/'' :: weif ai ! e ''flbvelopnient'-projects. 

. '"I To establish ' suitable infrastructure from provincial through local 

. level;foripromptipn,,coordination and implementation of such welfare 
services and progrmnjnps ,as wpuld support the overall nationa e- 

velopment activity., 

• . .’ To encourage-tha.skill .dpyelppineni among professional and ^untary 

social~wprkers."' and 's upport, .personnel through appropriate training 

programmes, ..... . .. 
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— To promote and arrange evaluative research on air aspects of social 
problems, issues and needs. 

To review, monitor and evaluate the ongoing programmes. 

— To review the existing legislation pertaining to th e social welfare szetor 
and propose action in areas hitherto uncovered. 

Sixth Plan Strategy 

13. Under the balanced approach of national development, the scope and 
content of social welfare programme, will be reflected in various development 
programmes, particularly those pertaining to social sectors. At the same time 
it will recognise the comprehensive nature of the social welfare sector. Due 
recognition will be given to the multi-sectoral strategy and a coordinated 
approach, both in planning a s well as project implementation. Inter-linkages of 
thejwious programmes in health, education, women and labour welfare will 
be .developed. and.consolidated during the Plan periocf ' The .emphasis will shift 
rom_£alliativejcrw« delivery to develo pmen t package approach "relying on the 

gra^rootjnvolvement of various.targeUgroups through institutional programmes. 
Efforts will be directed towards awakening and encouraging a sense of involve- 
ment among the individual, groups and communities. 

14. The programmes will, foer*tore,be decentralized to ensure community 
participation in welfare activities, thus encouraging assumption of responsibility 
and authority by the local leadership and establishing a mechanism of authentic 
participation by the people themselves. This approach will direct efforts within 
the existing local ethos, create awamess of local problems and establish channels 
of communication between the people and the administrative infrastructure. The 
Plan aims at widening the service coverage in a cost effective manner, catering 
to the training needs of the programme and establishing the credibility of the 
project, thus encouraging comprehensive integrated programming for better client 
response and community involvement rather than isolated, lateral, exclusive and 
single purpose projects. The overall focus, of course, will be on the welfare 
needsof Jhe_ya£ious_ta^et groups such as women, youth, children, the handi- 
cappecl^the senior citizens and the aged. Main focus would be on a programme 
for the special education and training of handicapped chidren for which a com¬ 
prehensive plan has been prepared. Institutional framework has been carefully 
designed to implement this special education plan both at the Federal and the 
Provincial levels. 

Plan Objectives 

15. Considering ihe need for. social justice, and recognizing the importance 
of the involvement of the people and their participation at community level the 



underlying objectives of the social welfare programmes during the Sixth Plan 
WU1 " To strengthen the existing institutional 

rs «»- ■**» •*-* 

institutions, and aided'self-help projects, etc ; 

Organizations at the fe . P adequate utilisation of 

, W ith the new. demands and tasKs roi 

.. zakat and ushr-funds. 

■ ; to develop * **«■« «“ ***** ’ " 

- women in the development work , 

senior citizens. # . 

•/'"’welfare nrogrammes aiming at continuation o 

(Vi) To «** 3ESK 

support and acbl ^ , enl ^^r^taton and prompuon of 


many ~- . 

1 , nv care service for children oMhe.woijcingjvomeiu and 
(v>0 under five, including 

general chd ™* d chi idren_and Jhe institutional care 
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service --—• 

0rdmanc f.. 198 • 

~- ,. . “ Training Institute at Federal level for (a) re- 

(ix) To cstoblish m-scrviceTrai gl tWes o£ the NG Os, 
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16. The programmes atnd projects in the social welfare sector will focus on 
preventive, promotional and rehabilitative services, in the following major 
areas : 

(a) Child care programme and service. 

Youth, welfare programme .and services. . 

“ ( c ) Programmes and services for special education, training and rehabi- 

. litation of the handicapped, particularly children. 

. u- (d) Medical social welfare services. 

(ej Training and skill development programme for women. 

(f). Strengthening and developing the NGO sector. 

• (g) ..Self-help community development programme#. 

Major Policy Shifts and Measures 

"17. In'pursuance of the overall sectoral policy, following policy measures 
will be undertaken : 

0) Consolidation of ongoing schemes will be made by supporting the 
provincial projects by integrating multi-sectoral activities, and integ- 
-■ rated orientation and training of the personnel of social welfare depart- 
... ments and the personnel in related nation building departments for 
effective implementation. 

(ii) Involvement of the NGOs in welfare activities will be enhanced and 
streamlined through assessment and evaluation; financial technical 
support; determination of the areas of activity; standardization and 
upgradation of services; establishment of coordinating council| 
community chest. 

(iii) Policy evolved for training and rehabilitation of the handicapped 
will be specially applied to the promotion of specialized schools, 
integrated teaching facilities, teacher’s|therapists training. 

(iv) Policy for use of media will be developed for creating awarness of 
social needs, responsibilities, participation and resources sharing 
thereby utilizing the potential of the local communities, the NGOs, 
the private sector, and the Zakat Foundation. 

(v) Policy formulation for the youth development services and projects 
will be streamlined in collaboration with the Ministry of Education 
the Sports Board ; Local Government institutions and Special Educa- 

. ..lion and Social Welfare Division. 

• (vi) Policy decisions will enmerge for women welfare service and projects 
through coordinating the efforts of the Women’s Division, the 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare, the provincial governments, 
Population Welfare Division and the NGO’s. 





Plan Programmes and Services 

18. In line with these policy measures the following specific programme 
areas and services will be covered during the Plan p-riod. 

• 19. Children Welfare Services.-^ Currently, ch ildren under 14 years constitute 
444 per cent,of the population. In order to encourage healthy psycho-social 
'development among such a large segment of population, social services and pro¬ 
grammes for children are proposed to be undertaken in the form of (i) day-care 
centres, (ii) social welfare centr.s for lost and kidnapped children; (iii) baby 
homes,' (iv) model orphanages and (v) school social work services. Day-care 
centres will be established for.looking after the children of working women. This 
facility is envisaged to be beneficial both for children as well as working 
mothers. This service, it is hoped, will facilitate female participation in labour 
force by making it possible for them to accept work outside their homes and thus 
add to family incomes without jeopardising the rights of children which would 
have been affected, due to emergence of the nuclear family system. 

20. The social welfare services for the lost and the' kidnapped children will 
continue to operate in collaboration with law enforcing authorities and will 
provide institutional care facilities for the recovered children till then reclama¬ 
tion and return to the families and their adjustment into normal life. 

21. Institutional care for the new born babies and children under one year 
will continue to be provided through Dady homes. Those uncared children whose 
number is rather small will be looked after till their proper placement and 
adoption with suitable families take place. 

22. The government-operated.model orphanage programme provides sup¬ 
portive arrangement and assistance to a large number of orphanages managed 
by the NGO sector. This service will continue to provide technical personnel 
for skill training, equipment and educational facilities. 

23. School social work is a supplementary service to the educational system. 
It will enable to retain children in schools and thereby substantially reduce the 
high rate of wastage and leakage currently prevalent in the educational system. 
This service will serve as a bridge between the educational system, the community 
and the family for more effective utilization of the school services. 

24. Special Education for the Handicapped Children.— It has been decided to 
give the highest priority in the Sixth Plan to special education for the handi¬ 
capped children. In 1983, the number of children suffering from disabilities has 
been estimated as 3.74 million. ■ This included 740 thousand children with severe 
disabilities and 3.0 million with varyin nature and intensity of handicaps. our 
major disabilities identified arc blndess, deafness, physical disability and mental 
retardation. Some also suffer from multiple disabilities. 
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(he oublte^n/rb '' l °- lal . inelituiions on (he rounds both in 

the pub],c and tb e Wuntery seniors bn, ihese „e inadequate. I, ,, re |, to , 

~h Umely ear., be,,™,, and ,»„i„ g . fc imp , in , lenl! “ 

tornros a permanent debility life long handicaps. During ,be P,a„ j W 
1 five -prcmged approach to the problem would involve : ** 

- streamlining, updating and developing existing educational and train- 

mg facilities ; u 

- consolidating and expanding skill development facilities • 

- exnl b orW m ?„H°I T”* lling guidance services; 

exploring and developing rehabilitation services preferably ihrounh 
community motivation ; 

- establishment of dianostic, assessment, treatment, prognostic, train, 
mg and rehabilitation services; 


26. This approach will require the Mowing inputs ; 

— research into the nature and extent of the problem ; 
evaluation of the ongoing services; 

assessment and strengthening of equipnrnt manufacturing capabili- 

LI Co , 

— provision of employment opportunities for (he trained handicapped ; 
categorization of disabilities within each major category ; 
assessment and costing facilities for categorization of disabilities. 

27. The target groups for tile special education for th e handicapped care ; 

— parents, specially mothers, for precaution and preventive measures ; 

pre-school children through parental counselling, financial’techn-cal 
assistance and referal services ; 

children between ages 5—12 years for special educat'on through integ- 
ass sance oand referral services : 

— adolescents (13—17 years) to remain in special schools or enter skill 
development programmes. 


28. The training facilities will be developed for the following categories of 
personnel : 

(a) administration and management services; 

(b) teachers for special schools. 

(c) special teachers for integrated schools ; 
td) aids to the teachers; therapists; 

(e) limbs, equipment and aids manufacturers and technicians ; and 

(f) community [family counsellors. 
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. 29 . Through a special development project for the education and training 
' A -.jij-pn the services would be required lo match the sp~- 

° £ r Sr^P as assessed through impairment, disability and handicap 

Sts. In ^dLn to - 

through sensitization for using the s schools and 32 infra¬ 
structure for establishing new serv.^ Ahout 280 govcrn . 

structure institutions will be provi ™ T , NGOs w ;u receive enhanced 
mental machinery as well as the NGOs. I he ^ „ {he di ,. hVd 

financml and ^ stu*-as teaching 

according to their absorpiv . *P aa ®' . , will be developed during 

physiotheraphy music-dierap^ait fadlities of the health system will 

T ^cd' expensively It is hoped that such services would allow the utilization 
STgt Sinmg) of the disabled people for useful work and fainful employment. 

: - ; 30 Rehabilita,ion Services.-!)^ the Sixth Plan, serious and earnest alien- 
3 °'„ v riven to r ehabilitate the disabled per sonsby_early detectipnmid,. m 

-^ G | 5 rT^®rSSriar.biitt y «i »«>»<» j»>» " d " te 

^situations. ~ 

-n. ****** t» * 

SirKrrri^ 

the President of Pakistan. 

32 The Youth Welfare Services.- The youth who from a large segment of 

' , t - Md w ho wilL soon .shoulder responsibilities of adulthood, mus 

the. population and^ who ^ pote ntial as useful citizens, contn- 

receive ue a eni j -phe you th work will involve improving 

wi y- sroupa-Khto m. —**> - « 

.„ . t keI . to draw these groups into the mainstream of.society. y 
tfrilhe most vulnerable age and, if neglected, are liable to pose serious social 

problems. . .. 
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mana~? wi " ,ake form of the youth workers*’ training m 

management of youth programmes, involvement of the youth in development L 

ZSilt l " g ™“ 5 »' « taiHiw good health, md 

cnaracter and better knowledge for guiding, conserving and develonine this 

go™ e nt a r Wm , ent ' 111656 3CtiVitieS WiI ‘ be Cl0seIy coor< Jinatcd Jh other 
governmental and non-governmental agencies. 

34. The overall objectives of the youth programme will be as follows : 

(a> ° f na< ' 0nal needS ’ aspirations and conditions of the 

(b) Education of the youth for peace; 

<c> ’ 01 01 *”“ s y° M *» 

W °* ““ ,OMb parllci l’" , “ ■ development 

(e) The provision of services for the youth. 

35. Broadly, the plan of action will include : 

(a) Taking-stock of the current situation of youth in the employment mar¬ 
ket .specifically f arising from the magnitude of unemployment and the 

need for reliable, comprehensive and up-to-date vocational infofma- 
tion. 


(b) ^ ^ f ° r emphasis on ^elf-development and self-reliance of youth 
within the context of the community. 

(fc) : 1 T H lr, r *^ d participation and involvement of the youth in deve- 
lopmeht; including participation in local decision-making processes. 

(d) Recognition of the existing activities and efforts of youth in socio- 
economic development efforts. 

(e) The need for national policies on the youth and the appropriate 
administrative and organizational structure and mechanism for its 
implementation. 

(f) Etriiwhig attention to and increasing public and community awareness 
of the existing arid potential contribution of the youth in community 
and' natioritil life. 


36. The Youth Programmes.— These will include ongoing services by 
varibus government agencies and the NGOs like (he youth development model 

P ^ e6t ’. ^^ b0y sCo1its ’ farm guides etc. These agencies will continue 

to'receive financial arid technical support. More such projects will be taken up 
m labbur colonies 'arid low income housing project colonies, housing colonies of 


autonomous bodies and govermrient,servants and in the rural., communities 
through local institutions. ^ . 

population constimtes 483j_ESJLjcent^o£2the^teL£^> u lati9 n ' 

a very important yet deprived 
limitations are due to pre-occupation w 
repeated pregnancies, ^physical work load, lack of education both formal and 

generation activities. Recognizing this situation, the basic approach will rest 
upon the overall objective of arc epance of family as a unit of^deve^p 

38 The ongoine programmes wiU ;continue to be re-inforced and more pro¬ 
mts aimhlg at previe promotional, developmental, and rehabihtative services 

will be launched, thus shifting the emphasis from the hitherto m^tutionaiser- 
ces Training and skill development, income .generation and expenditure s g 
will be encouraged among women in a manner as would ; positively afiect 
consumption pattern and improve nutrition intake of children, women 

families. , 

39. For a better understanding of thewomen’s situation’'and analysis of the 
causes'Of their under-developed position a disagfegated view of the problem 
according to groups, communities- andMocal areas will be necessary. Research 
studies will be<undertaken'through the resources reflecetd in Women Divisions 
Programmes for formulation of both macro and micro ’• levels. Gen¬ 
erally, the programmes P of- this-,sector will emphasise e^mic..emancipation_of 
famiUsS-iflcusing especially upon; w omen e du cation andTxte^cy^rffamje 5 
t hrough^omen^'uMTron7bette£_he^l^MdJamily_education. The social sectors 
'coilatoraUng'througli complementary services are education, health, local gover 
me!nt, population welfare: aduU literacy and the NGOs. The programmes 
aiming at the achievement of a wholesome life for women under these agenci s 

will be strengthened. 

40. Labour Welfare Project, --Pilot.projects for, the welfare- of industrial 
workers will be launched by the Ministry of Health, Special Education and Social 
Welfare in collaboration with.the workers’ education, project for..proyidmg wel¬ 
fare services to the workers and $ejr families on aided self-help basis. The Pro¬ 
vincial Social Welfare Departments will, likewise, take up , suitable projects in 
collaboration with the labour Departments and industrial concerns. 

' 4). Medical Social Work at 
ilie ; District and Telisil Headq uarters H o^tals_fflLenabl^Jhg.jatients_tO--accept 

\aiizalionT rchablhtk.tiom^in. the couunqpiiy. after discharge from hospital, follow 
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up-for avoiding recurrences of the disease, and treatment of the psychosomatic 
ailments. The medidkl professional workers and the medical social workers will 
be provided orientation and training for effective implementation of the project. 
The service will be duly monitored and case studies prepared to support trainhta 
needs and project implementation. 


42. Community Development Projects .—Ongoing projects, both' in urban and 


rural community development services, will continue to be undertaken with a vmw 
to accertaining potential of tlie local communities, encouraging resource mobili¬ 
zation, cost sharing and aiming at self-sufficiency at least m smaller projects. Such 
services will effectively assist in planning process by involvement of local popula- 
tion, need assessment, resource mobilization and allocation, education, and 
finally local communities accepting responsibility of implementation. In short, 
the services will be finally directed towards building-up the local communities 
for undertaking civic and social responsibilities thus providing-opportunities of 
training m. local, leadership process. 


43. Strengthening and Development of GNOs .-—The practice of provi¬ 
ding social welfare services by the NGO is a time old practice in Pakistan. In 
fact the NGOs have played a pioneering role. Tlie government recognizing the 
value and importance of the NGOs has provided financial and technical assist¬ 
ance to social welfare councils and boards on a continuous basis for encourage¬ 
ment of expanded activity . With the ever-increasing inflationary tendensies the 
rapidly cMhgirlg social structure, leading‘to : wide spread problematic situation 
the work load of the voluntary agencies and financial requirements are increasing. 

44. The government recognizes the need for continued involvement of the 
NGOs as these provide a mechanism for activity involving social participation in 
welfare piogrammats and generate self-help piocess. They have autonomous 
and flexible structure, are cost effective in providing services, fill the gaps left 
by government service agencies and are capable of undertaking innovative projects. 
During the Sixth Plan period, the government will provide enchanced financial 
and technical sunpport to about 2,400 agencies in the light of their demand and 
usefulness of their services. The Government; will use the assistance to guide 
and direct the activities >of ,NGO\s. for. priority objectives, as well as for coordina¬ 
tion and evaluation of their programmes. Government will support the NGOs 
through the following measures ; 

(i) evolving and adoping a policy for the NGO involvement with national 
development work; 

(ii) provision of financial and technical assistance to the NGOs ; 

(iii) strengthening the infrastructure and functioning of the national and 
provincial councils, 

(iv) rating the existing NGOs in service and performance categories for 
suitable assistance. 


(V) revising of the existing Voluntary Social Welfare (Registration and 
and Council) Ordinance 1961, to ensure a minimum uniform stan- 
dard of voluntary social services throughout the country. 

(Vi) establishing workable interlinkages between the Zakat Foundation 

end the Social Welfare Councils both at the federal and the provin 

level*, 

45. Staff Welfare Services .-The Staff Welfare Programmes of the Govern¬ 
ment seek to • (i) provide training and income-earning opportunities for >. e 
families of die low paid government servants; (ii) provide such facdU.es as 
can be helpful for their women to participate in employment under public agen¬ 
cies; (in')''undertake such measures as can provide recreation, rest and le.su c 

time' activities at appropriate places. 

Financial Outlays 

46 Financial expenditure in the social welfare sector from the government 
budgetary resources is only a partial criteria for judgement of the size pf e 
effort A great deal depends upon the capacity of die implementing agencies, 
the quality of motivation of the welfare workers in the field and the mobdiza- 
tion'of the welfare workers in the field and the voluntary effort and them proper 
channelisation to focus upon well indentified problems. The government funds 
should largely act as a- catalyst in the process of mobilizing 4 ipuch larger 
national effort With the improvement in the orgamzational asd adm^tr^Uye 
structure outlined abo£ if 4 expected that a substantial* larger P^anupe 
can be carried out during the Sixth Plan. It is proposed to prpvideJ^JSO 
million for social welfare sector during the plan period, increasing allocation 
^h^Ihiifd^s from that of the Fifth Plan ; In this overall programme 
as explained earlier, the target'component would relate to the training and educa¬ 
tion ofjhe handlcappedJchildren. A sum of R s. 115 milli on has been provided 
initially from the deveiopmentlbudgetjor this programme. The programme is, 
however—mucFTlarger and has been estimated at a much higher level. A 
national effort would be made to mobilize resources of the nongovernmental 
organizations fccusmg on this issue within the country. The plan has provided 
additional funds specifically to augment the resources of tile organizations. Invol¬ 
vement of the international non-governmental organizations for various, activities 
in this field in Pakistan, would also be explored. The proposed National Trust 
will mobilize resources for' the' task envisaged during the Sixth Plan. If neces¬ 
sary, the public sector's direct expenditure for these special projects could be 

further enhanced. -f - • 

47 A^National Zakat Fo undatio n_has_be_&n created by t h&^goy&ynmentjwhich 
would "bo'^upporting Moje^dfactivities in th e social lyclfaje field tlyough 
financial"'assistance t o yawSut suliabie welfare agencies ; and Plantations, 
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48. No precise estimate can be made of the-social welfare expenditure in 
the private sector. Out of the total public sector allocation, Rs. 100 million 
have been earmarked to be channelled through the non-governmental organiza- 
i/ons. The estimates show that .on the whole during the Fifth Plan period 
every rupee provided by way of support to the NGOs brought forward Rs. S 
through the mobilization effort of such organizations. It is expected that 
w.th the streamlining of the system, selection of the NGOs and proper identi¬ 
fication of their programmes and active assistance of Local Bodies, larger 

amounts of funds could be channelled in luture through this important’ segment 
of social welfare and the community. 

49. The details of financial allocations and physical targets are given in 
Annexure I and II respectively. 


Annexoi* 



SOCIAL WELFARE 
Financial Allocations 1983-88 


Sub-Sector Federal < Provincial Punjab 

l‘i'jo.1 lo rmitrinn ovii;n L»ji«5 


(Million Ruf 


NWFP Baluchis 


1. Rehabilitaticn Services •• , 

( - ... :.j. .- f i iii j 

2. Women and Child Welfare Ser¬ 
vices .. ♦ • - 

3. Multi-purpose Community Deve¬ 

lopment Servioes 

4. Promotion of Voluntary Social 
Welfare Services 

5. Miscellaneous Social Services 
Programmes including Staff Welfare 


70.00 


105.00 

.> i 'iii 

45.00 

: n r; (1 

35.00 

15,00 
ii ! 

o 

"o 

o 

69.00 

45.00 1 

' 7.00 

10.00 

7.00 

50.00 

30.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

26,00 

15.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

250.00 

135.00 

50.00 

40.00 

25.0 
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Annextnre II 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
Physical Targets 1983-88 


Major Programmes Unit Federal Provincial Punjab Sind NWFP Baluchis- Total 

tan (col 4+5) 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

7 

10 

ttfiabilitation Services 

Service 

Centres. 

10 

11 

5 

3 

2 

1 

21 

fomen and Child 
Welfare Services. 

Do. 

— 

157 

77 

40 

25 

15 

157 

lulti-purpose Com- 
onity Development 
trvice Centres. 

Do. 

5 

120 

50 

30 

25 

15 

125 

tomotion ofVoIun- 
uy Social Welfare 
trvioes. 

aided 

agencies 

1000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1000 

liscellaneous Social 
svices Programme 

Service 

Centres. 

60 

100 

50 

25 

15 

10 

160 


iuding Staff Welfare 

__ Total 75 388 182 ~98 

The total does not include the No. of aided agencies shown against item 4. 


67 
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If ye disclose (acts of) 
charity, even so 
It is well. 

But if ye conceal them, 

And make them reach 
Those (really) in need. 

That is best for you . 

Al-Baqarah 
' (IT 271) 


CHAPTER 29 

INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT POLICY : 

SOCIAL SAFETY NETS 

• -”! 

gains of economic growth do not always reach down to those most in 
need. This is one of the important lessons learnt from three and a half 
decades of the development experience not only in Pakistan but in most 
developing countries. An important reason for this is that while sustained 
economic growth is a necessary condition for making a significant improvement 
in economic conditions it is not a sufficient one. Unless and until an allocative 
mech anis m exists to cnsure a just and widespread distribution, powerful dynamic 
f orces tend to per petuate the low standards of living of a significant proportion 
of th e populat ion. As distinct from earlier plans, the Sixth Plan makes a 
radical departure from the past in that it faces up to this important shortcoming 
of the economic system and, to overcome it, lays out specific policy measures 
for alleviating poverty, generating productive employment, reducing income 
mabaiances~and^diffusmg the opportunities for people living in different regions 
and_jncome_groups. This is to be primarily achieved through the implementa¬ 
tion of an e mploymen t and income policy, special care for small producers, social 
sector programmes and various other special interventions. While the problem 
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is one which can only be solved in the long run and would require, amongst 
others, far reaching structural a nd institu tional^ reforms, the policy measures 
adopted d^dnglETS^ bring'about some significant improvements 

in the levels of living of the poorest population. 


2. In tackling the problem of low incomes and employment, Pakistan- starts 
from a more favourable position as compared to a large nuipber of.other:developing 
countries in that it has been able to solve to a significant .extent the ^roblem^of 
extreme malnutrition a nd destituti on. A number of factors have V helped bring 
about: such a situatiom Prominent"among these, especially in.mo.re recent years, 
have been the h igh rates of growth ^ fjqodgrain,production, thejpread effects 
of overseas remittan ces and j he_inteqduction.. of~the\Za)rat and Ushr system in 
sociat and_welfare_programmes. However, a number of other factors have 
counteracted These forces and reduced their impact The most important of 
these is the hijh ^growth rate of populatio n, significantly higher than other South 
Asian countries, a n ineq uit able distribu tion^of^owm^s^p^atterns, especially as 
regai^biJaii4_pwnersMp, a nd the high c apit al int ens^ in 

the organised manufacturing sector. 


Employment Pressures during Sixth Plan 

3. During the Sixth Plan period, a number of factors may further 
accentuate the employment and poverty problem unless steps are undertaken to 
remedy the^ situatidnr ; .'First^ a 4 ^ompared; ta'the more recent past, t he ex p ec ted 
net- migration wih be?significan t ly less as a p ercentag^^oLah^total—g^pegted 
^^TT^eJabouLJ^rce, evTnthough its exact magnitude is difficult to predict 
with an> degree of confidence Secondly, mainly as a result of the spread of 
education, female particip ation^in" the- labou r' |to 

increase ’ signifcandy? ^ This>-prej§urej s ^already being r^^edjn^^^ 
Ttfffemale~unS^e -desiring to work' but not finding* > jobs', as 
sh^nl^tiiM Thirdiy, are the 

pressures of 1 urjTamsaJlqnTg^hffj^ 

cent Ayith ffi to_cqmmer^ - 

~tnre^ anrireduced overseas migr a^onjffior e.people w ill move from th ermal to the 
’urban areas/ FourthlyrthT^pSed.Structural changes. in..the. production pattern 
oTSTeronomy ovi* : perfcxT ^priori ;'could be more^apital 

intensive as.eomp.are.ci to the pa si” ’With the expected shift from primary consumer 
goo3s Industrialisation' in the 1 private sector to engineering goods, the period. 6 
commercial agriculture espeiaaliy’ for exports, the promotion and introduction b 
modem technology could atf °geherate' pressures which would displace labour 
unless deliberate policy^measmes'JarCUndertaken to the contrary.: Fifthiv the 
government sector which had become, especially in mo»jtwentj^£_aJ^6_ 
» 1 ^r 6 CT^f~thelhcrea sTln^bbur force wI lFhave lolharpl) reduemits lrtta e. 
Tliis^Ts both Because "of the shift towards . moreTeliance- on The private sector as 
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well as the fact that wage cost* « • 

t>on s of the Pay Committee are im&ZTd'VT™ lhC 
large increases in overseas raigrmhonTvhieh mainJy as a icsult of rJie 

of certain-skills both in the rural a nd Jh ' ' Created lcm P°‘ ; '>y shortages 

ton m the seventies which strengthened tiieT ^ PTOgressive ,ab( w legisla- 
• ^.PakistanJi>ijbg^l^wage etnom r f ,mng P0Si,i ‘ a of organised 
-—-^- ^ lap neighb ours. To jusiifv~h)S~“S-“£ ec,a ly S J I5? compared to 

iabourjibsor pti on in the econ omy, ™ - y tf “« “of to affect adversely 

‘*mtp problem which 

serious to .merit,immediate attention Pa n Period is both real and 

cert ? m recent developments in the ZJr ITT ‘° emphasise as 
eelmg that the intensity 0 f the problem h . 6 may bave hel P e d create a 

y fa more recent years. Substantial ******* educed, especial- . 

at3Qut_2_million till’J981, which was cone 7 n ~^2£51_^ation estimated 1 
975 and ,1979, and’which absorbed nearlv o rv maiD ' y *" the ^'^een 
force during the Fifth. Plan period have led T"*"?”* ° f increaSe in Iabour 
-ally iff urban areas. ^ rural la Ll ^ ^ ° f ^ skil,s - 

shortages ’ of hired labour during the’ neak ' 316 n ° Wn to com P Ia fa of 
ce^ain skills, like, construction wofkL J °2? "* seasons. For 

labour (during .the’ peak seasons) real 'll! 1 aiCaS * and iot rural hired 
of . inflation in the seventies. ’ 1 “ V ® nsen des P ite th e high levels 

Sixth^Flani ' Moreovl'* ll “ atl ° n ““ change dramatically during the 
.^e existence of full en^^”^ “ “7 * with 

incomes, thereby disguising unemployment The T » at low 

lack of effective employment or the existeu r manifestatt0 “ of the 

of income which is inadeanat* 7 ! ° f under - em Pfoyment is a level 

empIoyeSakd ififs ^depeLlSuch ° f liWng t0 the 

inadequate number of days worked „ r S \ Uat ‘ aa Can result from either an 

wages ^ivhich 'do hot reflect nrod W ° f Iab ° Ur P roduct ivity or low 
. refleCt Productivity or a combination of all three. 

Employment Projections for Sixth Plan 

by durin e »” SMb H« *» illustrated 

ptt&L ^ T"* * h ' “»» »» lb. Plan 

bourse, are only rough orders of magnitude. 

and labour force in July, 1983 

tion of 264 tier m.nt ,.j „ n a Projected growth rate of popula- 

^Hi^PfLiSLt ^faoLnxban popnlatfon 0 f 4.3 per cent. Estimates of 
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labour force participation are based on the 

fnr IQ7S-70 The present‘urbieciions .assume tha^overalljabour.-J L —? 

torjyre^y- A r —i!—^~ riod while some decline in 
tion rate s remain u ncha nged oyer jh&jgl—j> ' ^ expected, 

labourTorce participation' rates Tnthe age group 1 Jf 

especially for males in rural :areak with the spread of secondary education, to 

svill be compensated by ah overall increase in 

have already 

^^T^piilation jn 1969-70 to 7 . 91 _per ceSUnJgZ^g. 


Table 1 

Estimates oj Labour Force, 1983—1988 


(Mill sod) 


Total ... 
Male ~ 

Female 


Total 

July 1983 

Rural 

Urban 

July 1988 

Total Rural 

nM 

20.56 

7.08 

31.35 

22.60 

24.30 

17.67 

6,63 

27.61 

19.42 

3;. 34, 

2i89 

0.45 

3.74 

3.18 


8.75 

9.19 

0.56 


Wo/e.—Ba^ M bhour justed fo^sefb^kdomasaTgtven 

Census. 

8. The expected increase in domestic labour force during the Sm p taa 
* i riii akn criticallY depend on the expected net migration. Given 

»» «**. ■- .fjjjj 

general y exce edinelY difficult to come up with any precise esUmates. 

T IXiVSSSL- bee. p»ie«d ** .be H.o pri* 

domestic employment situation. 


Tablb 2 

Estimates of Domestic Employed Labour Force, 1983 and 1988 


July 1983 


(Million ) 
July 1988 


Total Labour Force .. 
Xjess ; Net Migration 

Unemployed 


27.64 

0 . 18 a 

0.98 


31.35 

0.55b 

1.00 


26.48 


29.80 


(a) Between March 1981 and ]ul £ j^ 83 ’ 

(b) Between July 1982 and July. 1988. 


me -.—Level of unemployment in July. 1982 based on Labour Force Survey 1978-79. 
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9. The projected sectoral level of employment to absorb only the expected 
increas e in the d o mestic labour force of 3.32 million is shown in the following 
table. The agricultural sector will ^ontTi^ than half of 

the labour force_andLwill have to productively absorb almost half of the 
increase if under-employment is not to increase significantly during this period. 
With_^ncreasmg^aechun^tioji, it might well be difficult to maintain this leyel 
*of^ hbour^^ptionLinLdie_agricultural sector unless concrete measures are 
initiated to counteract^its^impact, A similar problem may arise as regards the 
manufacturing sector unless emphasis is shifted in favour of the more labour 
intensive small scale sector. 


Table 3 

Projection of Employment by Major Sectors 1983—88 

__ (Million) 

Internal Annual Elasticity Projected Projected 

Employment Sectoral of Internal Increase 

Level, July Growth Employment Employment in Inter- 

1983 Rate% Level/july nal Emp- 

1988 ioyment 
1983—88 


Agriculture 

13.75 

4.9 

0.420 

15.20 

1.47 

Mining & Quarrying 

0.03 

7.5 

0.340 

0.03 


Manufacturing ... 

3.92 

9.3 

0.392 

4.69 

0.77 

Electricity, Gas & Water ... 

0.19 

8.0 

0.227 

0.21 

0.02 

Construction! ... 

1.51 

8.5 

0.400 

1.80 

0,29 

Wholesale & Retail Trade 

3.08 

7.5 

0.408 

3.61 

0.53 

Transport, Storage & Com¬ 
munications 

1,25 

6.8 

0.408 

J .44 

0.19 

Financial Institutions 

0.21 

5,8 

0.153 

0.22 

0.01 

Services 

2.48 

4.5 

0.205 

2.60 

0,12 

Unallocated 

0.08 

— 

— 

— 

(—0.08) 

Total 

26,48 

6.5 

0.357 

29,80 

3.32 


Note Sectoral breakdown of employment in July 1983 based on the Labour Force Survey, 
1978-79. projected on same elasticities of employment shown above except for’ 
agriculture (0.51) manufacturing (0,32) and construction (0.684). 


Employment and Income Strategy 

10. The continuing existence of a potentially significant employment pro¬ 
blem has dictated specific policy measures and programmes to be adopted during 
the Sixth Plan period. Indeed an_e mployme nt policy cannot be divorced from 
a fundam ental polic y to eradicate poverty and an adoption of an income policy. 
It is the vital link between the generation of productive employment and increas¬ 
ing productivity of those already employed with the improvement in living stand¬ 
ards which this will bring about from the basis on which the employment 
and income strategy has been formulated. The major thrust of increasing 
incomes can only come from increasingly employment and productivity. 
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11. The employment strategy-to be pursued will be reinforced by an active 
income policy and social welfare _programmes. It will act as a safety net to 
protect both the poorest income groups, the handicapped and the disabled, and 
the fixed income groups who have had their real incomes substantially eroded 
as a result of the high levels of inflation in the seventies. The intro duction 
diJ Lakat andjfoftr have already laid out the basis for tackling of the fi rst 
problem. This will be further consolidated and strengthened during the Plan 
period. A wage and i ncom e policy lin kedto productivity ^ ndindexed_tO-j)rice 
' incre ases during the S ixth Plan w ill provide protection to th e fixed income groups 
from a fall in their real incomes and, hence, help reduce the pressures and ten¬ 
sions to which they have so far been subjected. 


12. A number of specific policy measures and programmes adopted at the 
sectoral level to increase employment have been incorporated in the Plan. 
While details are provided in the sectoral chapters, the important features of these 


lr J 

y i 
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are outlined below : 

* : (1) The success or failure of the employment strategy for the Sixth Plan 

^ will depend critically on w hether it is possible^ or no t to increasejhe 
/v^ labourjbsorpt ive capac ity of freagricultu^al^sector/ Af the start of 

V y^\ the Sixth Plan it is estimated that J3/73_million personsjilL_be_eni- 
ployed iiLlhe a gricultural secto r, Ag^jaearly^ 52 per ..cent of th e dome stic 
employedjabour force.'” ^Although a precise figure is near impossible, 
estimates from’.different sources would suggest that betweenJ0_jo^j5 
per cent j)f Jthisjabour force could be under-employed. To absorb 
only the expected increase in the labour force, about 1.47 million 
mam vears of employment will have to be c reated within the agri¬ 
c ultural sector. This will imply, with increasing mechanisation, still 
a signicfiantly high labour absorptive capacity of this sector if we do 
not wish to. add . to those already under-employed. Specific policies 
• and progra mm es adopted during the Sixth Plan to help achieve this 
objective are as follows r : 


(a) Considerable importance is given to measures which will bring 
ahouMncreases_i n cro pping_intensitv. 1 chapges__in_croppjngjat- 

- t erns tow ^rds^ crops which are more la b our intensiv e, increased 
• . i . Vw ., tl use o f inputs, .especially fertilizer and pesticides, all of which will 
leadjto increased .labour^ demand. . . 

(b) . Relatively-increasing, stress will be .laid on ', streng thenin g^the 
position of the siqall farm ers wit h the aim of brin ging ^about 

• significant - increases'vin_J liajii^utp,ut - and productivity; A larger 
r ,; .:• share of the total; credit avail able tO-tho..agricultural sector will 

be-£pecifical ly reS etyedjfor ; the small farmers .so that tliejniave 
y.^-4 access to vital inputs suchi as fertilizer ■ and. pesticides7"Tiicrease 
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md^a^fa^y^boy, on the small farms will play a signi- 
fi^olern reducing under-employment in the agricuU^X. 

<C s^Lf^ e,U £,L mterln 5d iatc or factional technology more 

Iged l7f C0Unt 7’ SfaCt0r e ”d° w mcnts will'be actively encour- 
aged. if farm mechanisation is seen becoming increasingly mov¬ 
able measures will be taken to ensure that the technology adopted 

aclSi 7 S~ nly 7 bOUr - diSPlaCing - The 8 ° ve " Mt will take 

and other techno- 

^yj^iclLJS-appropnate to medium sized and small farms 

w,; •?" **• 

■ mannfacmred mthin fc 

Z ,™„ZZ7‘ I 1 “ 1 ° **« “™“ Mi. 

are provided to make the experiment a success. 

(d) Srji'ts f **• “ - “««•» * i.ta- 

£U£tU£e_5nth_^cial^emphasis on farm to market roods 'provi- 

fo ruraf areas. Not only 
will this mcreasejabour demand in rural areas but equally im 

portant, will_help_reduce the population drift to the urban areas. 

.(e) Active encouragement will be provided for "setting™ small agro 

' and .poultry; in the!rural 

areas which will help generate increased employment 

(2) As.regards the manufacturing sector, policies have been designed keep 
>ng in view both large and small industries. P " 

(3) frcmr7flT raII -n bSOrPdVe CaPadty ° f the ' arge scaIe 

facturmg sector will continue to be limited, mainly because of 
its dependence on imported technology, a number of measures 
have been adopted to ensure that its performance is improved 
most important of these will be a continuation of the pre- 
sen^reahst^ej^ang^refejiolteies and suitable' adjustments 
to the tan j,_structure such that export industries are not dis 
eliminated ^agamst and highly inefficient capital intensive indus¬ 
tries are discourag ed from being set up. 


(b) 


It is however, within the small scale sector that real possibili- 
ties of mcreasing employment exist and the Sixth Plan lays 
special emphasis on measures to encourage the growth of this 
sector. Ttejmanjcale,.sector is extremely labour intensive as 
compared to the large scale and i ts e mployment elasticity in respect 
to^aluejdded is a^tftreetimesjha, 0 f the large scale sector 
(°.8 to I.O.as compared to 0.28 to 0.32). Small scale industry 
mainly uses domestically produced machinery and, therefore its 
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growth on the one hand will generate feedback effects and further 
strengthen the country’s capital goods manufacturing capabtlUy 
and on the other, relax an important constraint on the 
country’s economic development. ThejmaU__scale ur an sec or 
“ expected to generate an additional^ to. 0,45 .million jobs 
dgfigg~tEe ~Plaff^e nod! Specific measures adopted for the g.owt 
(ff'ttelmaU scale sector during the Sixth Plan include . 

m small scale industries will be treated for the purpose of 
policy making as an integral part of the industrial sector and 

not a relatively unimportant adjunct. 

(ii) Credit facilities which have so far been limited to the large 
scale or to the upper end of the small scale will be extended, 
to the bulk of the small scale producers. 

(iii) The linkage between large and small scale will be strengthened. 

While the government has given permission for the setting o 
industries such as scoo ters, motor cycles, pick-ups, retoge- 
rators, air-conditioners dm deletion programmes wdlbesSict- 
1 v adhered to. This will greatly encourage the growth of the 
sinal fscale sector as most of the components for these pro¬ 
ducts will be made in the small scale sector on a sub-contract- 

incr hfLSIS. 


(iv) In the changes in the tariff structure which the government is 
contemplating, especially with the coming into production of 
the steel mill, the interest of small scale sector and especially 
that of the engineering industry will be protected Indeed 
specific measures to further encourage the growth of the en¬ 
gineering industry in the small sector will be taken w-iicb 
will have a favourable impact on employment generation. 


(v) The small scale sector will be made free of exccssive govera- 
meiif controls and'regulations regar ding both investment and 
pricesluch'&atjt_ can operate more easily and efficiently in 
a~~inore open environment. 

(vi) Active government support will be provided for increasing 
the productive capacity of the small scale sector by t e 
introduction of up to date designs, maintenance joLregmaf 
st^d^Tfl^ettingup of efficient marketingoutiets. 


The government will take positive steps to encourage_ overseas migra¬ 
tion and initiate measures^tTspecialiy'tram the labourfojsp m 

MU* in demand in the labour importing countries. This will both help 
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reduce the .pressure on domestic employment, as .well as have a favour 

LwthTm? “ P3Ct ?r ,he eC0IK,my ' es P eciall y in the long term, on 
growth and income d.stnbutioh., At:;the same time, the government 

will adopt a. reahstic set of policies to .make: it attractive for highly 

skilled professionals to serve the domestic economy. Where export 

demand impingcs on domestic needs, measures will be undertaken to 

increase production so as to minimise any adverse - impact on the 

domestic economy. The government will also adopt specific policy 

measures to help the absorption of returnees-and help divert overseas 

remittances into productive investments, especially in the small scale 

manufacturing sector which will have a favourable impact on employ- 
merit generation. :: 


( j The need for self-reliance through the development of appro¬ 
priate technology will be given special emphasis. A comprehen¬ 
sive programme for the development of science and technology has 
been drawn up for the Sixth Plan period,; The existing institutes for 
the development of. appropriate technology .will be strengthened and 
new ones set up for developing indigenous l-bour intensive techniques 

in sectors such as construction and highways and areas of special 

concern such as waterlogging and salinity. 

(5) Special emphasis will be given during the Sixth Plan to encourage 
female-employment-arid increased female participation in the labour 
force. While this will increase pressures for generating domestic 
employment, the large planned increases in investments in social ser¬ 
vices (especially education and health) during the Sixth Plan should 
help absorb their numbers; 

(6) To generate additional employment in other sectors, prominent will 
be the consideration for a_Works. Programme initialed in the rural 
sector with the help of the country’s own foodgraiii reserves. Simi¬ 
larly* the ambitious low income housing programme to be launched 
during the Sixth Plan will generate considerable additional employ¬ 
ment. Indeed, the larger overall level of investment to be undertaken 
during the Plan, which is substantially larger than the Fifth 
Plan, should help create a higher level of employment, especially with 
the adoption of measures outlined above which should encourage 
relatively more labour intensive techniques being adopted. • • • 

. 13, The employment policy o u I lined above will be fur the r s lengthened 
through the adoption of an incomes and wages' policy which will act primarily 
as a safety net for those who are handicapped, those whose incomes areextremely 
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low and those whose incomes have been considerably reduced through inflation¬ 
ary pressures. The steps taken will go a long way in helping to reduce the inten¬ 
sity of suflering of those With extremely low incomes and making it more bear¬ 
able for those with fixed incomes. Specific policies and programmes for the 
implementation of the Incomes Policy will include the following : 

(1) The-introd uction of Zakat iih Jhe-_middlfi..Qf-_the Fifth_Plan. and of 
Usiir last year has a lready made a sjgnMcarit^impact^ ip reducing the 
Tr^lT~o~f~exrreme proverty and malnutriti on in the economy. Zakat 
aTpTeiiinraiiSib^rimongst &lmostJ[.5 millio n househ olds each 

of whom receives an additional income of Jts._50—per month. 

At the margin this - 'wUl reduce"'die extreme forms of 
poverty prevailing in the country by between one-fourth to one-third. 

. (2) To ensure that wages and incomes are protected both from inflation¬ 
ary pressures and exploitation at the hands of the employer, wages 
; and salaries in the public sector, will be protected both through the 

progressive movement of the minimum real wage in line with the increase 

of labour productivity and partial indexing with price movements. 
Since the government continues to be the largest single employei in the 
country, these m easures will provide p rotection,to,a^significant pro¬ 
portion n TthiT^kbou^ force. In the private sector, wages 
wtiTbeleft to the interplay of. the market system with the Government 
playing the;role of a helpful intermediary with the framework of 
the national labour poficy. 


' 14 It should be clearly recognized that it would only be inflationary tf wages 
increases take place in the economy without real gains in productivity. This 
will also have an unfavourable impact on the country’s export competitiveness 
which already suffers from high wage costs as compared to some of our compe¬ 
titors. A_ deliberate attemgt_willjb^made ensurethat thejneasures_outim^d 
ahrtvft tn"protect and increase in comes of the lowest groups do^notjmtstrip 

increases in real^ productivity. 

1 -^ 

,15. In conclusion, while the task of bringing about far reaching improve¬ 
ments in the living standards of the vast majority of the population will remain 
perhaps the greatest challenge to the Sixth Plan, a major effort will have been 
initiated to respond to the task and to lay the framework and foundation on which 
further progress can be built. The Plan incorporates an explicit employment and 
incomes policy. This will have to be translated into practice by monitoring pro¬ 
gress in each sector and by facing'some overall policy decisions throughout the 

Plan period. 
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Tablb A. 1 


lowth Rate 


Agriculture 

• .... : 2. i .. 

. 3.8 

.6 .3 

1.7 

4.4. 

4.9 

Major Crops 

2.3 

4.7 

9. J 

0.9 

. 4.8 

3 6 

Minor Crops 

0.8 

4.8 

3.8 

4.7 

3.1 

7 0 

Others 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.0 

4.3 

6 0 

Manufacturing 

5.2 

Ji.7 

8.1 

3.5 

9.0 

9.3 

Large Scale •; 

i * : 

: 7.6 * 

16/8 , 

9.9 

2.2 

9.7 

10.0 

Other Sectors . i. 

3.6 

'8.3 

6.6 

6.2 

6.0 

6.4 

GDP (FC) . ■ 

GNP 

i 

' v 3.3 

6.8 . 

6.7 

4.2. . 

6.0 

6.5 

3.0 

6.8 

6.8 

4.9 

6.5 ^ 

I 

1 >o 

1 . 


ODP and GNP Growth 


K/* Second Third Non-Plan Fifth Sixth 
(I955-S0) (l96(Mj5) (196^) (j &L% (,$$> (,98^) 
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Table A. 2 

Macro-Economic Framework 
(At Current Rupees Billion) 





Table A. 3.1 
Savings and Investment 
(At Current Billion Rupees) 


Gross Investment 
Fixed Investment 
National Savings 
Net Foreign Savings 
Marginal Rate of Savings 
As a percentage o f GNP ; 
Gross Investment 
Fixed Investment 
National Savings 
Net Foreign Savings 


Non-Plan 
Period 
(1970—>78) 

Fifth Plan Sixth Plan 
(1978-83) (I9S3-88) 

134.2 

235.5 

527.0 

126.5 

211.7 

469.4 

83.8 

183.1 

44 i.O 

50.4 

53.4 

81.0 

3.4 

10.5 

20.3 

15.8 

15.7 

17.8 

14.9 

14.0 

15.9 

9.9 

12.2 

15.J 

5.9 

3.5 

2.7 
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lTasle^Ai-\3.2 

i (At i^Du^onti i 3&up£gs) 


■■ .-rHl '«' ’*.: 1 : r./'i '*« • 

>■’■’ . •"' r 

1977-78 

1982-83 

1987-88 - 

Annual Increase 

1978 — 83 1983—88 

v7 ■ v p <$*;..( 




— ■_‘.rTCTr:^:—”- 

q Gross Investment . *•••-•< 

,5s ^xed Investment 
- National Savings: -•• 3 

Net Foreign;.Sayings •. 

30.1 

29.1 

24v2 

5.9 

..62,1 . 

.53.6 .. 

..50.6 .. 

,.11.5 . 

144.0.. 

130.1 

124.7 

19.3 

,-J5..6;sv.rJ 

|4!..0. 

.. f W ' 9 

p Marginal Rate of Savings-.< 

22.7 

. ,23.7 . 

20.3.., 

, 1 > ; ‘ ?r ; ! .. 

As a percentage of GOT: 



• — 

_ i-—". 

_ Gross Investment • 

16.4 

15.5 

19.2 

; r.Z 9 .' 

. Fixed Investment 

15:8 

13.4 

17.4 

; IW" 1 

-National Savings 

13.2 

12.6 

16.6 

• „} • lit tJteVii "f> ’ ■ 

v . Net Foreign- Savings . • 

3.2 

2.9 

2.6 

:V^ :V' 






Table A. 4.1 : 
PithllC’ Sector 'Outlaws 


— — ■ • 





(Million 

Fifth 

Plan 

197:-S3) 

i Rupees) 

Sector 

First 
' Plan 

(1955-60), 

Second 

Plan 

Jl 960-65) ( 

Phird N< ’v 1 Ian 

Plan Piriou 

1.965-70) .(1.974-7 8) ( 

Sixth 

Plan 

Allocations 

(1983-88) 

1- Agriculture 

46] 

902 

1377 

6492 

J4F60 

15350 

(a) Agriculture 

461 

695 

872 

4 Ml 

6060 

12350 

(b) Fertilizer Subsidy 

—• 

207 

555 

2351 

8800 

7000 

2. Water 

969 

4597 

4513 

12810 

15770 

32100 

3. Energy 

607 

1293 

1760 

13841 

38830 

11 6500 

(a) Power 

575 

1165 

1571 

10880 

28IJ9 

, 87400 

(b) Fuels 

32 

128 

189 

29 1 

J 0597 

27500 

(c) Renewables Energy 


— 

— 

_ 

114 

1600 

4. Industry 

742 

478 

786 

11294 

25400 

205CO 

5. Minerals 

* w •»* 

1*24 

94 " 

271 

492 

400 

5750 

6. Transport and Comniuni- 






cations 

1080 

1395 

2521 

15653 

35210 

57520 

7. Physical Planning and 







Housing 

505 

957 

698 

5687 

9000 

.15500 

8. Education and Manpower 

232 

463 

563 

3442 

5640 

19850 

9. Health 

76 

174 

2S1 

2381 

45SO 

13000 

10 . Population Welfare Pregramme_ 

9 

145 

820 

600 

2300 

11. Others/Misc. Programmes 

67 

44 

2S9 

2632 

2320 

6630 

Total 

4863 

10606 

13204 

75544 

J 52610 

305000* 

Plus : Special Develop¬ 







ment Programmes 











*— 

600 

15000 


Less : Operational shorl- 


Total (Nol) 


4863 10606 13204 75544 


30000 

135210 290000 


*Gross. 
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Tabus A. 4.2 
Private Investment 


(Billion Rupees.) 


Sector 



Non-Plan 

Period 

(1970-78) 

Fifth Plan 
(1978-83) 

Sixth Plan 
(1983-88) 

-»----- - ”* ..• • .. . 



8.09 

14.22 

45.47 

1. Agriculture ... — 






! 



11.99 

20.19 

61.91 

2. Manufacturing - - 

*- 

** 




Large Scale - - 

— 

- 

(9.01) 

(15.12) 

(49.87) 

Small Scale — — 

— ’ 

- 

(2.98) 

(5.07) 

(12,04) 




0.22 

0,26 

1.10 

X Minerals «* - 




— 


4 Transport and Communications 

— 

- 

.7.57 

9.15 

26.00 

5 Ownership of Dwellings •- 

— 

- 

8.38 

19.00 

43.65 

^ k : * * 



5.58 

10.59 

21.87 

6. Services/Others ... - 






; Total ~ 

•• 

~ 

42.83 

73.41 

200.00 


w-* 
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Table A. 5.1 
Sectoral Shifts - 
(Overall Development Outlays) 


-*— _._ .. 


(Percentage share) 


Non Plan 
Period 
(1970—78) 

Fifth Plan 
(1978—83) 

Sixth Plan 
(1983—88) 

1. Agriculture and Water 

21.1 

16.0 

17.9 

2. Energy 

11.7 

17.2 

23,1 

3. Industry 

19.7 

20.1 

16.3 

4. Minerals 

0.6 

0.3 

1.4 

5. Transport and Communications.. _ 

19.6 

19.6 

16.5 

6. Physical Planning and Housing .. 

11.9 

12.4' 

11.7 

7. Others 

15.4 

14.4 

13.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table A. 5.2 
Public Sector Shifts 


First ' 
Plan 


Second 

Plan 


Third 

Plao 


Non-Plan 
Peiiod 


(Percentage share) 

Firth sixth 

Plan Plan 


SCC101 ' (1*955-60) (1960-65) (1965-70) (1970-78) (1978-83) (198^88) 


1. Agriculture .. 

(a) Agriculture • 

(b) Fertilizer Subsidy 

2. Water 

3. Energy 

a Power 
b Fuels — 

(c) _Renewables Energy 

4. industry -- . 

5. Minerals 

6. .Transport and Com¬ 

munications 

7. Physical Planning and 
Housing 

?. Education and Maupr wer 
9, Health 

10. Population Planning -• 

11. Others/Misc. Programmes 

Total 


9.5 

8.5 

10.4 

9.5* ' * 

• 6.5 ' 

”6.2 

— 

2.0 

4.2 

19.9 

43.3 

34.2 

12.4 

12.2 

13.3 

11.8 

n.o 

11.9 

0.6 

1.2 

1:4 

„_* 

— 

■ — 

15,3 

4.5. 

6.0 

2.5 

0.9 

2.0 

22.2 

15.0 

19.1 


10.4 

9.0 

5.3 

4.8 

4.4 

4.3 

1.6 

1.6 

2.1 

— 

0.2 

1.1 

1.4 

0.4 

2.2 

10C o 

100.0 

100.0 


8.6 

9.7 

5.0 

5.5 

4.0 

4.0 

3.1 

5.7' ’ 

i.O 

16.9 

10.3 

10.5 

18.3 

25.4 

38,2 

14.4 

18.4 

28.7 

3.9 ■ 

6.9 

9.0 


O.i 

0.5 

15.0 

16.6 

6.7 

0.7 

0.3 

.1.9 

20.7 

23.0 

18.9 

7.5 

5.9 

5.1 

4.6 

3.7 

6.5 

3.1 

3.0 

4.3 

1.1 

0.4 

0.7 

3.5 

1.7 

2.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



Table A. 5.3 

Private Investment Shifts 


(Percentage Share) 


Sector 

Ncn-Plan 

Period 

(1970-78) 

Fifth Plan 
(1978-83) 

Sixth Plan 
(1983-88) 

1. Agriculture 

- . *• . . ... 18.9 

19.4 

22.7 

Manufacturing 

28.0 

27.5 

31.0 

(a) Large Scale 

(21.0) 

(20.6) 

(25.0) 

(b) Small Scale 

. (7.0) 

(6.9) 

(6.0) 

3. Minerals 

. 0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

4. Ownership of Dwellings 

. 19.5 

25.9 

21.8 

5. Transport 

17.7 

12.4 

13.0 

6. Services and Others 

. 15.4, 

14.5 

10.9 

Total 

. 100.0 ' 

100.0 

100.0 
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1. AGRICULTURE 



A. Agriculture : 

Government Storages 

Agricultural Education 

Agricultural Extension 

! Agricultural Research 

AgriculturalMarketing, ! 
Cooperatives and other 

a', supporting programmes ;i .v i^ 

Agricultural Economics 
and Statistics 

Improved Seeds 

Soils and fertilizer 

Plant Protection 

Mechanization 

Soil Conservation and Land 
Development 

Livestock and Poultry 
Development 

Forestry, Watershed Management 
and Wildlife — — 

Range Management — 

FWNDriee - 

MRcehaneout 

Public Corporations... 

Total : 


— 

25 

44 

— 

75 

75 

25 

50 

30 

6 

30 

22 

70 

100 

28 

Neg. 

12 

2 

25 

30 

28 

— 

6 

10 

25 

15 

118 

40 

80 

126 

200 

140 

160 

20 

40 

42 

30 

60 

80 

5 

12 

12 

5 

15 

20 


500 . 

. 1445 

3650 

ICO 

239 

330 

100 

421 

1019 

250 

707 ’ 

1560 

130 

100 

108 

25 

40 

51 

160 

424 

497 

50 

99 

172 

1600 

382 

126 

450 

236 

581 

no 

342 

405 

314 

573 

1215 

200 

440 

1571 

12 

41 

52 

80 

129 

763 
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B. Fertilizer Subsidy 


461 


822 

555 


6067 

8800 


1235 0 
3000 



Table B. 1.2 

Actual and Projected Financial Acceleration 


——■— .... . 




(Million Rupees) 


1977-78 

1982-83 

1987-S8 

(Targets) 

%Anmial 
increase 
in .1978-83 

%Annua] 
increase in 
1983-88 

k. Agriculture: 




1 J 


Improved Seeds .. _ 

60 

74 

157 

4.7 

16.2 

Plant Protection 

329 

J 7 

2J 

<-)44.7 

4.3 

Soils and Fertilizers .. 

3 

23 

14 

50.3 

C—)9.5 

Mechanization 

52 

51 

56 

(—)0.4 

1.9 

Soil Conservation and 






Land Development 

2 

45 

88 

86.4 

14.3 

Agricultural Marketing, Coopera- 






lives and other Supporting 






programmes .. 

28 

95 

35 

27.7 

(-)ls.l 

Govt. Foodgrain Storages 

58 

243 

1010 

33.2 

33.0 

Research on Crop Production 

53 

20! 

260 

30.6 

5.3 

Agricultural Education.. 

14 

57 

80 

32.4 

7.0 

Agricultural Extension.. 

27 

136 

118 

38.2 

(— )2.8 

Agricultural Economics and 






Statistics 






* • 

2 

9 

9 

35.1 


Animal Husbandry 

98 

170 

239 

11.6 

7 0 

Range Management 

2 

6 

10 

24.6 

10.8 

Forestry, Watershed and Wildlife 

55 

143 

421 

21.1 

24.1 

Fisheries 







12 

58 

262 

37.0 

35.2 

Miscellaneous _ 

— 

i 

26 

— 

91.9 

Total 

795 

1329 

2806 

10.8 

16.1 

B. Fertilizer Subsidy 

626 

1948 

— 

25.5 

— 
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‘ 'bop ' Production 

“KrisTS !: ;S„' ( H> <H™ N ”S iSii 


Grains . > •• 0 

• Wheat -- '»» 

.‘ Rice .. * • !; *» 

: Matee ! • • »» 

Others »• >* 

Cash Crops 

Cotton (lint) . • » 

Sugarcane . ■ »» 

‘ • > 

Tobacco * * »» 

ba Seeds 

Cottonseed • • *» 

Traditional .. » 

. ’ i 

Non-Traditioiial „ 

Pulses .. • * •» 

. Gram • • *» 

Others • • ” 

Vegetables & Spices »> 

Onion . • • » 

Potatoes •• •»» 

Others -•••;»» 

.Fruits. .. 


000 tonnes 6090 


11013 


10661 


'582 


>> » o 


»» »* i 


7325 11050 12861 17390.1,21755 

4590 . 7293 8367 12340 1115500 

-1350 2401 2950 .3440, ■ 4200 

528 667 821 :: 1010. 1380 

857 . 689 723 .60.0. 7)5 

19126 27017 ••30728 ( 33<19, .^42068 

378 536 575' 821 1033 

18665 26365,. 30077, 1^530 , . 409:,? 


-, r -1» 


.. .622. • 1278 


1471 1 2081 
1156 ■ 1642 


’ 2853 


437 


1738. ; (/ 2207 .2712 


1588 1730 

2090 2680 


, 800 
850 


mnP**"****wn\m-*str - - 


5% v 




Table B. 1.3 (a) 

.Achievements : Other than , Crop Production 


Major Progrmmes/Items;. / Unit 

- ■ ■ ’ i ‘ t i : 

First 

Plan 

(1955- 

60) 

. Non- 

Seccr.d Third Pfr.r, Fifth 

Plan Plan rericd Plan 

(I960-. (1965- (1970-78) (1978 
65) 70) 83) 

Sixth 
Plan 
(Taipei 
- ‘(1983- 
88) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Fertilizer'Off-take * 

000 ’ N/tonnes 

19 

87 

312 

720 

1244 

1,828 

2. Improved Seed 
Distributed 

4 000 * tonnes 

■11 

31 

28 

69 

115 

186 

3. Plant Protection ., 

000 * Hectares 

546 

1,307 

656 

1,679 

1,618 

3,253 

4. Mechanisation (Oper 
ational Tractors) 

Nos. 

. . 124 

114 

163 

55,000 

137,417 

337CCO 

5. Agricultural Credit 

Million Rupees 

' : N.A. 

173 

210 

1,925 

6,312 

18.CC0 

6. Government Storages 000 tonnes, 
availability 

7J2 

872 

1,421 

2,409 

4,240 ; 

7,300 

7. Animal Husbandry : 
(Production). 

(0 Meat 

000 tonnes. 

504 

545 

578 

742 

940 

1305 

(if) Milk 

Million tonnes. 

7.1 

7 4 

7.7 

8.7 

9.7 

12.9 

(iit) Eggs 

Million No. 

409 

478 

564 

1557 

3200 

5900 

( iv ) Hides 

Million No. 

4 .1 

4.17 

4.26 

4.65 

5.15. 

5.66 

(v) Skins ' ... 

Do. 

■ 12.4 

14.37 

16,02 

26.89 

28.81: 

34.03 

(v/) Wool 

* 000 ’ tonnes 

19.9 

20.8 

21.9 

36.19 

40.00 

55.00 

8. Forestry .. .. 

‘ 000 ’ Cubic meter. :638 

792 

864 

‘ 589 

680 

3690 

Timber .. 

Do. 

(M3) 

(197) 

(351) 

(130) 

(200) 

(497) 

Firewood 

Do. 

(495) 

(595) 

(513) 

(459) 

(480) ‘ 

(1193) 

9. Fisheries : * 

000 * tonnes 

80.7 

Ml.8 

168.0 

167.0 

332.0 

427.0 

Inland ... 

DO. 

(18.5) 

(22.0) 

(28.0) 

(33.0) 

(60.0) 

(66.0) 

Marine T.”*'’ 



w 

(HW1272:0)tJ5f'.O) 


Note .—AH figures show achievement in the last year of the Plan except items 4 and 6 which show 
the tctal availability by end of the Plan period. 
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TAiUS B. 1.4 

Actual and Projected Acceleration y -Crop Production 


Crops/Items 


. Bench- ■ %AhiSUal % 

mark 1987-88 increase Annual 
1977*78 1982-83 (Sixth Pro- in increse 

Plan) jected 1978-0.3 m 

' 1987-88 

.-. over 

Bench- 

_....mark 


Grains 
Wheat 
• Rice 
Maize 
Others 

Cash Crops « 
Cotton (lint) - 
Sugarcane ~ 

Tobacco - 

Oil seeds — 

Cotton seed ~ 

Traditional 
N on-Trad ilional 
Pulses 

Gram — 

Others 

Vegetables and Spices 
Onion 
; .potatoes 
- Others 

Fruits - 


000 tonnes 12861 17390 


— » >» 

— »» ” 

—• *> »» 

— i) » 

— »» J» 

-- »»-■-»» 

... )) !» 

* • »» t.l 


74 


17390 

16712 

21795' 

6.2 ' 

12340 

11800 

15500 /■ 

8.1 

3440 

3307 

4200 

3,1 

1010 

969 

1380 

4.2 

600 

636 

715 ( 


33419 

35889 

42068 

1.7 

821 

C4 

OO 

1033 

7.4. 

32530 

35000 

40935 

1.6 

68 

68 

100 

t-)K7. 

2081 

2005 

2853 

7.0 

1642 

1642 

2066 

7.2 

415 

332 

437 

5.3 

24 

31 

350 

88.8 

712 

694 

795 

(_)2.5 

500 

495 

582 

H4.0 

212 

199 

213 

1.9 


2207 2721 

325 475 

294 516 

1588 1730 

2090 2680 


2609 

452 

459 

1698 

2200 


850 11.9 
3455 1.7 


5.5 

5.6 
4.9 

7.3 

2.4 
3.2 

4.7 

3.2 

8.0 

7.3 

4.7 
5.6 

64.4 

2.8 

3.3 

1.4 
14.4 
12.1 

13.1 
15.3 

10.2 






Table 0. 1.4 (a) 

Actual and Projected Physical Acceleration : Other than Crop Sector 


Major Programmes 

Unit 

1977-78 

1982-83 

3987-88 

%AnnuaI 

increase 

% Annua) 
increase 






in 

in 






1978—83 

1983—88 

J. Fertilizer .. 

000 N/tonnes 

720 

1244 

1828 

IJ.6 

8.0 

2. Improved Seed 

000 tonnes 

69 

115 

186 

io.s 

.10.9 

3. Plant Pro lection 

000 Spray 
Hectares 

3931 

3161 

7231 

t— )4.3 . 

.: 18.0 

4. Mechanization Oper¬ 
ational (Tractors). 

Nos (Cumu¬ 
lative) 

55,000 

137,41? 

337,000 

20.1 

:19.7 

5. Agricultural credit ... 

Million Rupees 

1.925 

6,312 

1,8000 

26.8 

23.3 

6. Govt, storages 
availability 

000 tonnes 

2,409 

4,240 

7,300 

12.0 

31.5 

7. Animal Husbandry ... 







(0 Meat Production... 

000 tonnes 

742 

940 

1305 

4.8 

6,8 

00 Milk Production ... 

Million 

tonnes. 

8.7 

9.7 

12,9 

2.2 

5.9 

(m) Egg Production _ 

Million No. 

1557 . 

3200 

5900 

15.5 

13.0 

(iv) Hide production 

»» 

4.65 

5.13 

5.66 

i .19 

1.90 

(v) Skin Production.. 

1* 

26.89 

28.31 

34.03 

1.39 

3.39 

(v0 Wool Ptodiiction ' 

000 tonnes 

36.19 

40.00 

55; 00 

- 2.0 

6.6 

8. Forestry 


0.589 

0 .<680 

1.690 

2.9 

20.0 

(/) Timber .. M 

MillidhCubic 

Meters 

(0.130)- 

(0.200) 

(0.497)' 

.(».0) 

(20.0) 

00 Firewood „ 

« 

(0.459) 

(0.480) 

(1.193) 

(0.9) 

(20.0) 

9. Fisheries .. 

- 

267 

332 

427 

4.5 

5.1 

Inland 

000 tonnes 

(33) 

(60) 

(66) 

(32.7) 

c.o) 

Marine _ 

»» i» 

(234) 

(272) 

(361) 

' (3.)) 

(5.7) 





•-* ' v - 


Vi ' ' J » ■ ' ?'*■ * 

»i: *•' 4 




It) ± ty , ATE& * 

: w^ABtB'BM.l w 

' "TinanciSrOulldyi 


* .\v >’ 


(Million Rupees) 


...Plan ,-* p ' an (Allocations) 

(1955-60) (1960.65) (1965 -70) (1970-78) (1978-83) (1983-8^ 

!_I i ll i ■» I I 1 I ... » • ' * 11 1 - * ' ' '• ' ' ' 


: > JBP/Tarbela . - ; ^ ■■ 

i 'i.r. — 

>-,.*■2910 

. 3Q00)>- 

6P22 . - 

,5552 .. 

2690 

:\\>A55 

1 )’ i 860 

-! ,'’.277 wi 

2142 c , 

.-'3697..-' 

J0819 

■ litigation- ‘ •• 

Irv/'V;,- 

/ ;■ 

T j ; : : i' . 

13915 

Drainage & Reclamation 

97 

422 

v {■ o ; . „ i 

832 

3122 

4003 

• * ’ 1 * « . ; 


uV* 

68 

118 

21 

2214 

1209 

1867 

Flood Protection 


‘ : *1 [ ,> ? 1 

’* 88 

; 555 - 

1060 

Water Management 

Survey, Investigation, Re- 
search and miscellaneous 

.. 349 

.... 287 

•\Y” * 

383 

824 

751 : 

It 

1749 

i>.: t . ■ Tot'il-i.. 

■::> 969 

' C.vi 4597 

4513^ 

. 1 >«v >«• 

’ 12810- 

' .15767 ’ 

< -32100 


’>*. X 


,<K TtM& B. 2.2T 

„ \ * i % . : * i 

■\ '» ! ** j , i* T 

Actual apd Projected Financial. Acceleration 


(Million Rupees) 




tl.iJW 

} Irrigation 


i ■> I ' * "/ i 


Tti-'.* %Annual !%Annual 

1977-78 1982-83 1987-88 increase increase 

in -• ‘1 :• > l n-; 

- 1 1978—83 1983—-88 


)' ;•! 


'.*} .1 


Drainge & Reclamation *• 

I,* > r> 

Flood Protection/Control .. 

• .Hi ; u-l 

v Water Management^,. *• 

Survey, Investigation, Resear ch & Misc, 

Tarbela/IBP 

Total 


■</ h 


351 

1 i 58 ' 

4186 

27.0 

. t 

29.3 

727 

863 

2953 

3.5 

27.9 

1 

248 

* 269 

300 

1.6 

2.2 

17 

• - •>. , i 

191 

252 

62.2 

->'r; 

a .% . 

} \ 

5.7 

, t 
\ 

213 

132 

219 


10.7 

683 

1083 

290 

9,7 

(—)23.2 


2239 


3696 


8200 


10.5 


17.3 




Tmxmv. 3 

Physical r A chievements 


Major Programme 

Unit 

First 

Plan 

(1955*60) 

Second 

Plan 

• (1960*65) 

Third Non-Plan Fifth Sixth 

Plan Period Plan Plan 

(Target) 

(1965-70) (1970-78) (1978-83) (1983-88) 

Water Availability 

*- *- . ■ / : 
1 ;’ T , . ' 

‘ • • 4 f l > - f . 


. . t : 

1 . 

87.39 


112.77 

,at Farmgate. .... 

...MAF-,, 

, 50.25 . 

63.87. 

. 75.5 

- i i i 

101.49 

New Area cropped 

M.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. ’ 

N.A. 

N.A. 

4.77 

3.24 

Area Protected.. 

M.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

10.5 

(cumulative) 

2.5 

5.3 

Flood protection 

E/toii'cr. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

3400 ’ 

• 1600 

O.F.W.M. 

W/C (No.) 







a. Regular .. 

9 

— 

— 

— 

' 753'.;' 

/ 2930 

9700 

_h._Crash 

• \ ' \ 1 '• 

: ! :S " 

yj 

l ... : 

.. 

. . 


— 

58,000 

20,000" 


Tablb B. 2.4 

Physical Achievements 


, Major Programme 

Unit 

1977-78 

1982-83 1987-88 

(cumulative) 

%AnnuaI % Annual 
increase . .increase 
in ’ in 

1978—>83 1983—88 

Water Availability 
rfatFarmgate 

MAF 

87.39 

101.49 

112.77 

■ 3.0; 

2.1 

, . New cropped area 

.. M.A. 

1.0 

2.85 

3.28. 

23.3 

2.9 

Area protected .. 

* ^ \ 1 V. • * -|\ 

" .. M.A." * 

0.85 

2,1 

5.3 

■ ;> 

19.8 

20.3 

i tFlood protection .' ?, 

: ~E/W Mcf 

N.A. 

1719 

1600 

, _ 

(—)1.4 

O.F.W.M; 

.. No. of W/C 





• -- . 

a. Regular *. 

• • »> 

54 

2877 

9700 

121.5 

27.5 

b. Crash 

I* 

• ■ 

— 

60346 

20000 

—> 

(—«)19.8 


> i “It ' I ■.■■n w i.J — ft n ' i p» I 
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rU'rr’-i* 

Zjiwii 


t 9&MB1UVV? 

B.^ 3,4:^ s 

• 7r7 " T " Summaryr -;: 


(Million Rupees) 


. (> n ^ w c^ iv-. r .• 1 

First Second * THird Non-Plan Fifth Sixth Plan 

Plan Plan Plan Period .$BLR(A|wl» T 

(19&^«0) (196(^65) (19«5^H» (1970-^78) (W^-iS) 

• A.4. • .A.A . A.V '! ;• ViO v • ' 


a: ADP : 

;> (0 Power •• 

(») Fuels .. 

v («i) Research, Planning, 

• A Cohservation- and 

.......... R^e^yables 

——— TotaHA) " •*-* * 

B. Public Corporations : 
KESC 

WAPD A and Misc. 

' • j/'dGDc : f-v. . 

' ^' cii G ks Transmission and 
Distribution 

Qil Reining Dist- 

Storage .. 
Miscellaneous (Fuels) .. 

Total (B).. 

' ! Total (A & B) 


«V>. -fe 



mn ., 

68,900 

2,940 

5,540 

16,000 

21 

114 

1,600 

13,841 

... 25,805,..... 

86,500 

_- 

7,790 

14,000 

, —«l—^ — 

—•*——- 

.4,500 

— . 

; **■ •; 

3,000 

• - 2.700 


607 1*293 1,725 


— 5,240 . - : 4,800 

— - ; — 1,000 

— * 13,030 30,000 

13,841 38,835 116,500 




^(Million Rupees) 


Tabi K B. 3.2 

• ftfmdetV Outlay {fo\ver) 



First 

Plan 


Second 

Plan 


Third 

Plan 


Non-Plan Fifth Sixth Plan 

Penotl_.Plan (Allpea- 


(19S5-60) (1960—65) (1965-70) (1970-78) (1 978-83). CWM^) 


Power (WAFDA) 

. 575 

... 

1,165 

. 1*571 

9,714 

17,163 | 

.61,330 

1. Generation ,. 

— 

'- 

— 

(2,808) 

r; (6,025). (36,699*) 

2. Transmission 

3. Secondary Transmission 

— 

- - 

— 

(3,368) 

(2,932) ' 

" (7631) 

and Grid Statidri 

4. Distribution and Village 




(1,270) 

(4,181) 

(7,500) 

Electrification 

— 

— 

— 

(2,268) 

(4,025) 

(9,500) 

PAEC : 

— 

— 

— 

949 

2,387 

7\ . .... 

9,000 

1. Generation 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(8,000) 

2, Others 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

(1,000) 

A.K. 

— 

— 

— 

46 

243 

1,000 

Nr A. ; • .. ..... 


.. —. 

— 

46' 

' 92 

300 

FATA .. . ' . 

.. ..T^, . 

..... 

— 

.52 

128 

450 

Misc. Projects 

— 

— 

— 

73 . 

. :li 138. 

>800** 

Total .. 

• 575 

1,165 

, .1,571 .. 

10,880 . 

20,151.:. 

•72,880 

KfiSC (Outside AD^ h 


• ; - 

, .—. ; 

* - ' _ 

7,790 

14,000 

1. Generation .. 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

(7,873) 

2. Transmission 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(3,527) 

3. Distribution 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(2,600) 

Provinces 

— 

— 

— 

— 

180 

520 

Total Power 



— 

— 

28,119 

87,400 


♦Includes Rs. 4,000 million outside ADP, 
♦♦Includes Rs. 485 million outside ADP. 







Table B.,.3.3 

Actual P.^J^d i ^p^^^ ral,on 

(Million Rupees) 

- ■ ' r-^~ VAnnual ^Annual 

---- 1977^78 — 1982-83 " 1987-88 increase increase 

in in 

. : ' ‘ * •; 1978—83 1983—88 


.... , r/f , »iir> 

Hr WAJDA:" •' 

p'Z-Sj 


) 




— m — 

-H R4 - 

■■7400 

12.4 

44.3 

-Generation t: 




.. . ■ f-t~ ; r ?- « 

^■828 

' '568 

750 

(—)7.3 • - 

- 5:7 

ff, Transmission ■ >.. 


i 

f ‘* Secondary' • Trarismission and 

Grid Station .. , . • 

520 

1466 

1300 

o. 

tn 

n 

( — )2.4 

! \ l ‘ * ‘ ’’ ) 

Distribution .. 

639 

1285 

2000 

15.0 

9.3 

Total (WAPDA) .. 

2648 

4503 

11450 

11.2 

20.5 

2. PAEC 

557 

516 

4000 

(-)1.5 

50.6 

' 4. A.K. 

18 

90 

250 

38.0 

i 

22.7 

} 

' 4 N. A, . 

6 

44 

78 

49.0 

12.1 

/ ; :‘;v.! 5 

5. FATA 

24 

31 

97 

5.2 

25.6 

-t f 

f ; ■ 

6. Small Hydels .. 

40 

— 

160 

— 

•— 

Total (Power) .. 

3293 

5184 

16035 

9.5 

25.3 

. . * ' I ■ v. 

Public Corporations 





. •, - 

. 7.1KESC 1 / .. 

-••-863 

: 1880 

2500 

> 16.9 

5.9 

aril • Total(Power) .. 

4156 

7064 

18535- 

:i- 11 .a 



■ - 



. i ; 

iij- . 

0 

— 


v 

-.1 

: .a 





f: 

f.-.iCi .; 

(W *<>,-■) 





> ,• » ,* ' . 

i.\»A ’■•y- 

-- 

. i - 



• • ; 

o$K\8 rav:. - ; 






. l..! 

' • ■■ 

<X*\ 

itc-itiin,- Or 

t.;; .-:H ,^ L r 

• ;{:{ '■ 



*’n-! 

i: 11} f 1 r* t ■ ' 


.n;i - - 







Table B, 3.4 
Physical Achievemerits 


First Second Third Non- Fifth Sixth 
Major Programmes Unit Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan 

; (1955— (1960— (1965— Period (1978— (1983— 

60) 65) 70) (1970— 83) 88 

78) 


WAPDA : 


"£^3 *-.3 


Energy Generation* 

.. Million Kwh 

781 

2465 

5162 

10089 

16663 

sro 

Installed capacity 

MW 

366 

270 

687 

1312 

1290 

2895 

No. of consumers 

.. No. 

311596 

376270 

486759 1105816 

1619801 

2900000 

Village Electrification 

.. No. 

904 

954 

531 

5220 

8791 

20000 

KESC : 








Energy Generation* 

.. Million Kwh 

290 

667 

1295 

2355 

3333 

5400 

Installed Capacity 

.. MW 

69 

132 

191 

238 

225 

900 

No. of consumers 

.. No. 

98056 

64691 

62739 

209918 

165000 

252550 


♦The generation data relates to the terminal year of each Plan period. 


Vw.. 

529 


Major Programmes 


•\ t .I » •; \y _■ : 

Table B. 3.5 

. \U rUV- f- 

Physical Achievements 


v i I 


Unit 



■ < '1977-75.' ; 


1982-83 1987-88 

(Target) 


% Annual %Annual 
. . increase increase 


in in 

1978—83 1983—88 


1. Energy Gen : 


' WAPDA System 

Million Kwh 

10089 

16663 

25,400 

10.6 

8.8 

KESC System (including 

Purchase) • •• »> *' 

2251 

3333 

5,400 

8.1 ' 

. 10.1 

Total (WAPDA/KESC) 


12346 

19996 

30,800 

10.1 

9.0 

2. Installed Capacity : 






' J „? 

WAPDA : 

■ t 1 !,v 



■ 

i,,. 


Uydel : 

' MW -■ f 

1567 

2547' ' 

.3177 

10.2 :• i 

4.5 

Steam 

■MW 

715 

943 ' 

. 2483 

. 5.7 

.‘21.4 

G. T. 

MW 

353 

464 

1189 

5.6 

20.7 

Sub-Total .. 

. irj:.:* *io~ 

■i.'j •" * i - r: ! ’V.* 

2635 

l n! --. ‘ 

3954 

: <&49 

'8.5 

11.6 

KESC : 

Steam 

MW 

493 

493 

1393 

— 

23.1 

Gas Turbine .. 

MW 

— 

225 

225 

— 

— 

Nuclear 

MW 

137 

137 

137 

— 

— 

Sub-Total 


630 

855 

1755 

6.3 

15.5 

Grand Total 


3265 

4809 

8604 

8.1 

12.3 

No. of Consumers (Annual) : 






WAPDA : 







Domestic .. 

. Nns. 

171466 

300000 

480000 

11.8 

9.9 

Commercial 

. Nos. 

46617 

— 

84000 

— 

— 

Industrial .. 

. Nos. 

3671 

6000 

8000 

10.3 

5.9 

Agricultural 

. Nos. 

8528 

6000 

8000 

( — )6.8 

5.9 

Total . 

# 

230282 

312000 

580000 

6.3 

13,2 

Village Electrification 

Average for Plan period 
(WAPDA and others). . Nos. 

—- 

1767 

4000 

— 

17.8 








Ta*U3 B. 3.7 


Actual and Projected Financial Acceleration 


(Million Rupees) 



iii i 1977-78 


1982-83 1987-88 ; “/."'Set 


Fuels 

OGDC 

Petroleum Concessions 

Gas Operations 

\ 1 

Oil Operations 


Total (Fuels) .. 


Research, Energy Planning, Conservation 
and Renewables .. 

(i) DOER .. 

(ii) HDIP 

(iii) Energy Plantation ?. 

(iv) Energy Planning Conserva 
lion (USAID) .. 

, (v) Energy R&D Instt. ♦ 

(vi) National Institute of Power.. 


450 

1176 

3200 

21.1 

* 22.1 

49 

397 

500 

52.0 

4.7 

_. 

227 

880 

— 

31.1 

0.5 

• — 

1800 



499.5 

. 1800 

6380 

29.2 

28.8 

1 

. 1 

56 

54 

2 

485 

75 

20 

225 

123 

122 

53.9 

6.8 

58.4 

— 

— - 

100 

55 

10 


— 


532 




Tablb B. 3.8 


Physical Achievements 


Major Programmes 

Unit 

1977-78 

J982-83 

1987-88 _ %Annual %Annual 
(Traget) increase in increase in 
1978-83 1983-88 

Crude oil Production (Yearly 
average) 

r> 1 1 It r» r\ f I T ft i__ 

Barrels/ 

day. 

9,697 

13,000 

20,833 6.0 

9.9 


Drilling of WelU 'Yearly 


average) 
OGDC : 


Exploratory and App. 

. . Nos. 

— 

1 

7.6 


50.0 

Development 

Joint Ventures 

Private : 

.. Nos. 

— 

3 

11.6 

5 

— 

31.1 

Exploratory and App. 

. . Nos. 

3 

4 

5.8 

5.9 

7.7 

Development 

Total .. 

.. Nos. 

— 

8.4 

20 

— 

18.9 

Exp. & Appr. 


3 

5 

18.4 

10.8 

26.8 

Development 

* • 

—• 

11.4 

31.6 


22-o 

Total 


3 

16.4 

50.0 

40.5 

25. 0 

15.9 

LPG Production 

.. Tons. 

29,539 

65,010 

200970 

17.1 

Refining Capacity 

Gas Consumption 

.. Million/Tons 4,7 

annum 

.. mmcfd 

6.0 

8 

5.0 

5.9 

Power . . 


60,328 

73,471 

120,289 

4.0 

10.4 

Fertilizer 

• ’ >9 

31,873 

90,056 

101,886 

23.1 

2.5 

Cement 

* " 99 

24,236 

27 521 

38,618 

2.6 

7.0 

Genl. Industries . . 

* * 9 9 

47,941 

68,438 

99,024 

7.4 

7.7 

Commercial 

* " 9f 

5,303 

8,797 

15,330 

10.7 

11.7 

Domestic 

♦ ♦ 99 

9,813 

30,368 

49,348 

25.3 

10.2 

Other 

♦ • *> 

— 

12,045 

149,65 


4.4 

Total .. 

• 4 99 

1,79,494 

310,696 

439,460 

11.6 

7.2 

Gas Consumers (New) 

.. Nos. 

— 

55,449 

110,000 

— 

14.7 
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4. INDUSTRY 
Table B. 4.1 

Financial Outlays 


Food, Beverages, Tobacco 
Textiles - • — 

Paper and Pulp 
Wood Products 
Leather & Footwear 

Rubber products — — 

Chemicals ~ — 

Fertilizer ~ ~ ~ 

Petrochemicals — — 

Non-MetaHic Minerals Products 
Basic Metals — -* 

Metal Products ~ 

Machinery other than Electrical 

Electrical Machinery - 
Electronics ..... 

Transport Equipmct 
Miscellaneous Industries 

Total 


First 

Plan 


Second 

Plan 


(Million Rupees) 


Third Non- 
Plan Plan 
period 


Fifth Sixth 
Plan Plan 
(Alloca¬ 
tion^) 


(1955-60) (1960-65) (1965-70) (1970-78) 1978-83 1983-8 8 


16 

— 

— 

275 

394 

582 

5 

— 

— 

592 

633 

.5. 

11 

— 

15 

2 

—■ 

1840 


— 

16 

98 

252 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

— 

59 



— 

1 

— 

— 

61 

166 

236 

— 

403 

1399 

406 

— 

— 

3166 

1158 

1440 

— 

16 

— 

158 

205 

60 

147 

17 

55 

702 

2914 

2108 

80 

128 

8 

4636 


6754 


3 

45 

344 

17329 

261 

5 

4 

149 

192 


596 



98 

10 

1092 

877 



.— 

— 


. 126 



37 

52 

265 

446 

11 

144 

127 

1045 

755 

3947 

742 

478 

786 

11294 

25,400 

20500 


4 ? 
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Table B. 4.2 

Actual and Projected Financial Acceleration 

■■ _ (Million Rupees) 




1977-78 

1982-83 

1987-88 

%Annual 
increase in 
1978—83 

%Annual 
increase in 
1983—88 

Food, Beverages, Tobacco. .. 


241 

18 

40 

(—)40.5 

17.3 

Textiles 

— 

360 

28 

20 

(-040.0 

(-36.5 

Paper & Pulp ^ _ 

~ 

— 

— 

100 

.—. 


Wood Products 

— 

52 

16 

70 

(—)22.4 

34.3 

Leather and Footwear 

... 

15 

— 

__ 

. . 


Rubber Products .. 

... 

— 

_ 

_ 



Chemicals 

* * M« 

.. 

1458* 

88 

300 

(-H3.0 

28.0 

Fertilizers ... 

- 

— 

122 

300 

— 

20.0 

Petrochemicals 

... 

140 

152 

300 

1.7 

14.5 

Non-Metallic Minerals Products 

... 

494 

418 

300 

(—)3.3 

(—)6.4 

Basic Metals 

... 

2982 

3604 

— 

2.7 


Metal Products _ 


78 

—. 

220 



Machinery other than Electrical 


50 

394 

600 

60.0 

8.8 

Electrical Machinery 

— 

1 

70 

250 

— 

29.0 

Electronics 

— 

— 

10 

50 


38.0 

Transport Equipment 

— 

61 

111 

300 

12.7 

22.0 

Miscellaneous Industries 

- 

769 

228 

650 

(-)21.6 

25.0 

Total 


6691 

5259 - 

3500 

(_)5 0 ' 

(-37.8 

♦Includes Fertilizers, 
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Table B. 4.5 

Physical Achievements and Targets 


Item 


Ifet Second Third Non- Fifth Sixth 
U ^955-60 P ,‘C1960-65> 0965-7O) 9? er^ l 978-83^r|e0 


White Sugar 
Vegetable Ghee .. 

Cigarettes 
Cotton Yarn 

Cotton Cloth (MillSect 

Paper .. 

Boards 
Newsprint 
Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Nitrogenous Fertilizer 
Phosphatic Fertilizer 
Cement 
Polyester 

M. S. Products .. 

Iron and Steel 
(0 Billets - 
(/7) Hotrolled sheets' .. 

(r if) Cold rolled 

(fv) Galvanised sheets . > 

(v) Structural/Forraed Section 

(*) Some of the units 


.. 000 M. Tons 

84 

.159 

610 

860 

1300 

2000 


29 

92 

273 

360 

523 

735 

* ♦ yy 

.. Billion Nos 

8.2 

14.3 

22.4 

31.3 

39.0 

44.0 

.. Million kgs. 

160 

206 

293 

298 

430 

645 

,r).. Million sq. 

455 

598 

607 

391 

350 

440 

metr. 











23 

40 

90 

.. 000 M. Tons 

* - 







14 

25 

38 

22 

62 

100 

« ■ J J 





— 

53 

♦ - J7 








27 

34 

68 

67 

125 

145 


4.4 

9 

28.4 

35 

50 

90 

.. 000 N. Tonnes 

8.5 

46 

320 

325 

932 

1274 


0.3 

1.6 

6.3 

20 

97 

432 

« 4 ? y 

.. 000 M. Tonnes 

982 

1655 

2656 

3224 

4160 

7200 



_ 

— 

— 

20 

65 

♦ ♦ 57 


230 

180 

315 

630 

850 

» ♦ 7 7 


_ 

— 

— 

(*) 

1100 

. « y y 



_ 

— 

— 

(400/260) 


- (305/445) 

- (90) 

- ( 100 ) 

- ( 120 ) 


of Steel Complex have gone into productions. 


TA*t|nB/ 4;4 •<' 

Physical Achievements 

V M 1 > !■ i |t _ - 

Unit 1977-78 1982-83 1987-88 


. %Annual 
increase in 
1978—83 


. %Annuul 
increascin 
1983-88 


White Sugar 

000 M. 
Tons. 

861 

1300 

2000 

8.6 

9.0 

VC Oil G{lCe IncIutJ,Jtlg refJ ned 


360 






M 

523 

735 

- : 7r8 

• : 7 0 

Cotton Yarn 

Million. 

Kgs. 

298 

430 

645 

‘ 7.6 

i 9 #v 

8.4 • 

Cotton Cloth (Mill Sector 






- . 

only) 

Mill. Sq. 
Metr. 

391 

350 

440 

(—)2.2 ' 

1 4.7 ' 

Soda Ash 

000 M. 
Tons. 

67 

125 

150 

13.3 

• 3.7 

Caustic Soda 


35 

50 





»# 

90 

7.4 

12.5 . 

Fertilizer : 







(a) Nitrogenous 

n 

325 

932 

1274 

?3.4 

5 6 

(b) Phosphatics .. 

>» 

20 

97 

450 

37, i 

35*9 ’ 

Polyester 



20 




* ' • ♦ 

»» 

+*** 

65 

— 

26.6 

Cement .. 


3224 






»» 

4160 

7200. 

5.7 

11 6 


Tron and Steel 

(a) Billets 

(b) R.R. Sheets .. 

(c) C.R. Sheets .. 

(d) Galvanised .. 

(e) Formed Sections 


000 Tons. 


- 400/260 

- 305/445 

~ 90 

- .100 

120 


537 


5. MINERALS 
^vTablb-B r, 5.1 

. , . . Financial Outlays 

• ;v s 'V - 


(Million Rs.) 


U . e ~ ^---:—-“ I -t 


1. Geological. Surveys and 

Mineral Investigations • ~ 

2. Exploration and Evalua¬ 
tion .. • • *• 

3. Development •* 124 

4. Training, research and 
development 

5. Infrastructure.. • • ’ “ 

6. Equity Share-Mining Bah h. 


31 


39 




63 


271 


492 


361 


177 

1173 

3970 

170 

210 

50 


124 


94 


271 


492 


400 


5750 


Table B. 5.2 

Actual and Projected Financial Acceleration 

• • ,• • * i j •- 


(Million -Rupees) 


7T”\ 0777R 1982-83 1987-88 /Annual /Annual 

, 1977-78 198Z8J increase in increase in 

1978—83 1983—88 


Exploration and Development of minerals 
(excluding oil and gas) .. 


164 


173 


800 


1 


36 


Table B. 5.3 

Physit at Aihievments 


Unit 


Item 


First • Second Third Non- Kf'h Smth 
0955 - 6 ^( 195 ^ 65 ) 


Production of Major Minerals.: 

Coal.. .. • 000W 

Rock Salt 

Gypsum • > * ' ’ 

Limestone • > • ■ ” 

Marble 

Rockthosphate 

Iron Ore •• •* ” 

Chromite 
Gemstone 
Regional geological mapping on 
1 is to 50 thousand .cate. ^ ^ N A 


Million Rs. 


.. 723 

1,229... 

. 1300 

1200 

157 

22C 

356 

363 

85 

172 

250 

356 

925 

1,648 

5,00o 

4029 

N.A. 

10.4 

15.0 

59 

_ 

— 

— 

■— 

16 

8 

60 

10 


_ 

— 

—. 


1800 

600 

502 

3000 

81 

1 

3 

N.A. 


N.A. N.A. N.A. 45, 


5400 

1000 

2000 

11,000 

110 

270 

544 

60 

400 

89.6* 


* Punjab. 13.4; Siod 2 


.6 ,NWFP 25 . 6 ,BaIchistan 32.0 and Azad Kashmir and Northern Areas 16.0 
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Tabl§ fi*,,5,4 r 
Phys /cal Achievements 


Items 


Unit 


'• 97 - 7 ' 78 .-«.l??H8....%An„ua l . %A unua , 

■ • increase increase 

: 2 in 1978-83 1983-88 


Production of Major Minerals : 


Coal .. 

.. ‘OOO’tons 

1200 

1800 

5400 

8.4 

24.6 

Rock Salt 

• * it 

363 

' 1 600 

J000 

10.6 

10.8 

Gypsum 

* * )> 

356 

'502 

2000 

7.1 

31.8 

Limestone 

• • »* 

4029 

3000 

’ll 000 

C—)5,7 

29.7 

Marble 


57 

81 





•• a 

110 

6.5 

6.3 

Rock Phosphate 

• • » 

— 

1 

"•270 



Iron Ore 








•• » 


— 

544 

— 


Chromite 


10 






•• »* 

3 

60 

(—021.4 

82.4 

Gemstones 

.. Million 

r> „ 

N.A. 

N.A. 

400 

■■ . • . 

*’ ' 



6. TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Tablb B. 6.1 


Financial Outlays 


(Million Rupees) 


First Second 
Plan Plan 

1955-60 1960-65 


Third Non-Plan Fifth 
Plan Period Plan 

1965-70 (1970-78) (1978-83) 


Sixth 

Plan 

(Alloca¬ 

tions) 

1983-88 


V Public Sector : 

1. Pakistan Railways ... 478 

2. Civil Aviation - 90 

3. D.G. Ports & Shipping — 

4. National Highways : 

( а ) Highways and Bridges 

(including traffic 
programme) .. ~~ 

(б) Major Bridges .. ( 

' (c) Third Highway Programme — 

5. N.L.C. - “ 

6, F.W.O, . _-■ - ” 


7. Other Roads 

8. Roads in Special Areas : 

(a) Azad Kashmir - 

(b) Northern Areas - 

(c) FATA 

Road Transport I 

(a) Urban Transport- 

(b) Inter-city Road 

Transport — 

10. Research : 

(a) N.T.R.C. 

(b) National Highway 
Research Institute 

(c) Other .. 


11. Communications : 

(c) T&T 
(6) S.C.O. .. 


1138 

1150 

2923 

5566 

10,000 

47 

170 

407 

1014 

1000 

— 

3 

1230 

4382 

1884 


- 

* 375 

1237 

4921 

n-, 

— 

y V r © 

871 

757 


— 

... t' < 

365 

281 

_ 

_ 

-- 

1168 

- 

— 

. - 

— 

770 

170 

— 

59 

1549 

— 

500 


.. 

295 

355 

1000 

53 

55 

43 

159 

250 



202 

427 

680 

4 


35 

1316 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31 

— 

— 

— 

3 

4 

30 

m _ l 


— 

— 

30 

— 

3 — 

(Transport 

Survey) 

1 

10 

309 

433 

1945 

3804 

10100 


_ m 

15 

109 

200 



First 

Plan 

(1955-60) 

S U * rd N £ c “. Plan Sixth 

£lan Plan Period Plar» p» a _ 

(1960-65) (1965-70) (1970-78) (1978-83) (Allocations) 

1983-88 

12. Provincial Roads and 
Road Transport 

(a) Punjab Roads .. 

(b) Sind Roads 

(c) N.W.F.P. Roads.. 

(d) Baluchistan Roads 

13. Rural Roads 

\ 206 

J 

261 

616 

1782 

1084 

472 

428 

1340 

1162 

717 

265 

1333 

2300 

1720 

1065 

456 

2100 

Sub-Total (Public Sector) — 

947 

1819 

2489 

JS_CL. r 

12850 

. o 

26534 

40104 

II. Public Corporations : 







1. Roads 




V* 



2. Road Transport : 






5000 

(a) Urban Transports 











6 

— 

1000 

( b ) Inter-city Transport 

_ 










V r 1 

295 

1150 

3. K.P.T. 

n-5 









* 1 

558 

993 

1553 

4. P.N.S.C. ... 









3 

r. 4 

* * 207 r f 

1740 

3000 

5. Civil Aviation Authority 

— 









* w ■“ 

v « - t r. 

— . 

3000 

6. Airlines ... _ 

— 

— 

«* -p - 

*. 2032 

5645 

2720 

Sub-Total (Semi-Public) 

133 

3 

4 

2803 

8673 

17,423 

Total .. 

1080 

1822 

^493 

ITT- - 

^ 15653 

35207 

57527 



Table B. 6.2 
Financial Outlays 

(Milliin Rupees) 

~~ %Annual %Annual 

1977-78 1982-83 1987-88 increase increase 

m ' in 
197 g—83 1983— R S 


FEDERAL: 





1. Pakistan Railways ~ 

660 

1207 

2560 

12.8 11.9 

2 Civil Aviation •* 

117 

239 

100 

15.4 (—16.0 

3. D.G. Ports and Shipping 

4. National Highways : 

636 

599 

300 ( 

—)1.2 (—)13.0 

(a) Highways Bridges 1 

(Including Traffic count pro- > 
gramme) * * * • J 

(b) Major Bridges 

(c) Third Highway Projects ■ .. 

107 

548 

1800 - 

38.6 26.8 

5. N.L.G 

— 

58 

— 

-v 

6. F.W.O. 

361 

100 

— 

(—)22.6 

7. Other Roads.. 

Roads in Special Areas : 

— 

15 

150 

— 58.5 

(a) Azad Kashmir .. 

41 

109 

280 

21.6 20.8 

(6) Northern Areas .. « 

13 

42 

50 

26.4 3.5 

(c) FATA « •* 

8. Road Transport : 

67 

88 

160 

5.6 12.7 

(a) Urban Transport .. 

26 

— 

— 


(b) Inter-city transport 

9. RESEARCH: 

(o) NTRC .. •• ■» 

(b) Road Research Institute 

1 

1 

10 

9 

— 58.5 

(c) Other Research Studies 

10. COMMUNICATION : 

• • 

15 

8 

_ (—)11.8 

(a) T&T .. 

415 

1450 

2908 

28.4 14.9 

0) S.C.O. .. •• 

15 

25 

50 

10.8 14.9 

(c) Post Offices 

^ Sub-Total (Federal) .. 

15 

60 

190 

32.0 25.9 

2474 

4556 

8575 

13.0 13.5 

. -vy 

XI. Provincial Roads and Road Trans¬ 
port 

Grand Total 

768 

797 

1320 

0.7 10.6 

3242 

5353 

9895 

10.5 13.1 
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Table B. 6.3 
Physteal A eh ievements 



I I. RAIL: 


(a) Passenger 

.. MP Km. 

8608 

10083 

10578 

13471 

16502 

21000 

(b) Goods ., 

.. MTKm 

6050 

7879 

8005 

9332 

7500 

moo 

II. Airlines 








(a) Passenger 

.. MRP Km. 

307 

954 

— 

4414 

5941 

8437 

(b) Goods .. 

.. MRT Km. 

43 

127 

225 

197 

(MPKm) 

249.3 

(MPKm) 

404.8 

HI. Roads : 






(MTKm) 

(MTKm) 

(a) Passenger 

.. MPKm. 

120 

(million 

169 

million 

296 

million 

63260 

79513 

106885 

(b) Goods 


passenger) passenger) passenger) 




.. MTKm. 

— 

— 

;; — 

13280 

21200 

29294 

IV. Ports ; 





■ ■ - ■ ' 



(a) Liquid Cargo 

.. Million tons 

4.58 

7.99 

9.10 

5.2 

8.40 

11.449 

12.915 

(b) Dry Cargo 

i « 




5.8 

8.958 

V. T&T: 








(a) Trunk Traffic 

.. (Million 

Call) 

.. (Annual 
paid 

3.14 

5.75 

13.00 

75.0 

145 

279 

(b) Telex traffic 

— 

— 

— 

1.89 

13 

22.42 


minutes in 
million) 


I I. Railways: 

i 

I A. Track Rehabilitation : 


! (i) Rail Renewals .. 

(Kms) 

922 

1467 

973 

856 

148 

100 

j (ii) Sleeper Renewals 

(Kras) 

1365 

2320 

3189 

3373 

303 

200 

j (iii) Complete Track Renewals.. 

(Kms) 

— 

— 

— 

340 

327 

470 

5 

jB. Rolling Stock: 

j (i) Locomotive acquisition 

(Nos) 

89 

129 

78 

137 

68 

135 

j (ii) Rehablitation ofLocmotives 
( (iii) Passenger Carriages and 


— 

— 

— ' 

— 


116 

other Coaching Vehicles .. 

(Nos) 

482 

•405 

563 

415 

720 

440 

i (iv) Wagons (Replacement work) 

j n. T&T. 

I / 

(Nos) 

6959 

8312 

5551 

1866. 

— 

300 

, Telepnone lines 

(Nos) 

62500 

105000 

150000 

292000 

414000 

934000 

! in. Post Office* 

(Nos) 

5 700 

6600 

7900 

9940 

13528 

13028 


Note :—The physical achievement-of traffic relate to terminal years ineach Plan period. 
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Buses (Procured/replaced) 




Table B. 6.4 
Physical Achievements 


Major Programmes 


Unit 


A. Traflic, 

I- Rail, 

(a) Passenger 

(b) Goods 
II. Air 

(a) Passenger 

(b) Goods 

HI. Roads, 

(a) Passenger . 

(b) Goods 

IV. Ports. 

(a) Liquid Cargo 

(b) Dry Cargo 

V. T&T 

(a) Trunk Traffic 

(b) Telex Traffic _ 


B. Physical Targets. 

I- Railways. 

A. Tract Rehabilitation. 

(0 Rail Renewal 

(«) Sleeper Renewal 

Qii) Complete Track Rene¬ 
wal. . 

B. Roling Stock. 

(0 Procurement of Loco¬ 
motives 

00 Rehabilitation .. 

(ni) Manufacture of Passen¬ 
ger Coaches and other 
coach* ng vehicles 

(/v) Replacement of Wagons 
II. T&T. 


% V 

1977-78 1982-83 1987 . Ani,ua * Annual 

J 987-88 increase increase 
(Projected) i n j,, 

--■- 1978-83 1983-88 


~ M.P. Km 
- M.p. Km 

13471 

9332 

16502 

75C0 

210C0 

UlCO 

4.1 

)4.3 

4.9 

8.2 

~ Mp Km 
MPKm 

4505 

185 

5941 

249.3 

8437 

404.8 

5.7 

6.1 

7.3 

10.2 

- MPKm 

- MT Km 

63260 

13280 

79513 

2j:go 

1(6885 

29294 

4.7 

11.4 

6.1 

6.7 

— M. tons. 

— M. Ions 

5.20 

5.80 

8.40 

8.558 

11.449 

12.915 

10.1 

9.1 

6.4 

7.6 

— Million 

Calls 

— Annual 

Paid Minu¬ 
tes 

in Million 

75.00 

1.89 

145.0 

13.00 

279.0 

22.42 

14.1 

47.0 

14.0 

11.52 

■ (Kms) 

(Kms) 

— 

— 

ICO 

7(0 

— 

,— 

(Kms) 

— 

— 

470 

— 

— 

(Nos.) 

(Nos) 

— 

— 

135 

116 



(Nos) 

(Nos) 

— 


440 

300 

— 

— 


(0 Telephone Lines 

(Nos) 

III. Post Oflta. 

Post Offices ... 

— (Nos) 

IV. Highways 

.. (Kms) 

V. Road Transport. 

(a) Buses 

- (Nos) 

(b) Trucks 

— (Nos) 


292000 

414000 

934COO 

7.2 

17.7 

9940 

103,100 

115:8 

113,3:0 

13028 

159,150 

3.0 

1.9 

2.5 

7.6 

36633 

23262 

22000 

320C0 

47330 (. 
63120 

—)9.7 
6.6 

16.6 

14.6 
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Table B. 7.1 




(. PHYSICAL planning and housing 


First 

Plan 

(L955- 

' 0 ) 


(Million Rupees) 

Second 

Plan 

(1960- 

65) 

Third 

Plan 

(1965- 

70) 

Non-Plan 

Period 

(1970-78) 

Fifth Sixth 

Plan Plan 

(1978- Allocations 
83) (1983-88) 


Institutional 

Housing (plot dev., subsidy 
and advances) 

Urban Water Supply/Sewer¬ 
age . • 

Rural W.S./Sanitation 
Government Offices/Build¬ 
Government Servants Hous¬ 
ing . • 

Civil Armed Forces 
Special Areas 

CDA including Islamabad 
Admn. 

Others .. 

\ 

Total 


Public Corporations 


Total 


13 

.8 

7 

95 

21 

140 

217 

187 

71 

1114 

970 

1380 

230 

177 1 


f 1190 

j 

2379 

3210 

9 

20 J 

118 

t 706 

1201. 

3190 

r *■ 






*.& 

6 

HI 1 

109 

472 

803 

1050 ; 

8*71 

30 

40 J 

— 

470 

1144 

2040.J 

v* 

, , 


5 

158 

285 

400 

— 

17 

9 

212 

394 

900 


340 

251 

659 

1265 

1900 

— 

51 

118 

436 

537 

290 

505 

951 

688 

5512 

8999 

14500 




, _ „ 

310 

1000 

505 

951 

688 

5512 

9309 

15500 


Tail* B. 7.2 

Actual and Projected Financial Acceleration 


Sub-sector 


Institutional 
Urban W,S. Sewerage 

[Rural W.S/Sanitation 
Housing ... 

Govt. Offices/Buildings 

Civil Servants Housing 
Civil Armed Forces 
Special Areas 

G.D.A. _ 

[Islamabad Admn _ 

Miscellaneous _ 



1977-78 

1982-83 

.. 

12 

3 


340 

650 

- 

179 

298 

... 

332 

117 


113 

17) 

— 

109 

330 


48 

95 


55 

90 

... 

147 

2231 


Nil 

15 j 

... 

161 

105 


(Million Rupees) 

1987-88 

% 

Annual 

increase 

in 

1978-83 

V 

so 

Annual 

increase 

in 

1983-88 

20 

(—>24.2 

46.1 

425 

13.8 

(—)8.1 

700 

JO.7 

18.6 

350 

(—:)i8.8 

24.5 

200 

8.6 

3.2 

550 

24.8 

10.8 

100 

14.6 

1.0 

279 

10.3 

25.4 

500 

8.7 

17.5 


(50 (— ) 8.2 (_) 10.6 



Table B. 7.3 

Physical A enlevements / Targeets 


Major 

Programmes 


Uni l 


First 

Plan 

(1955- 

CO) 


Second Third 

Plan Plan 

(1960- (1965- 

65) 70) 


Non-Plan 

Period 

(1970-78) 


Fifth Sixth 

Plan Plan 

(1978- (Target) 
83) (1983-88) 


Dev. of of Residential 
Plots. 


Nos. 


Urban Water Supply Addll. 

, Pop 

served 
(Million) 


Urban Sewerage/ 

Drainage — *» 

Rural Water Supply ,» 

Rural Sanitation _ 


Government offices/ 
Buildings 


Million 

sft. 


Govt. Servants. 
Housing 


Nos. 


Major Programmes 



150,0000 

80,0000 

165,0000 

285,000 

550,000 

N.A. 

0.80 

1,600 

10.25 

7.50 

9.00 

N.A. 

0,40 

0.800 

6.00 

5.60 

7.00 

N.A. 

0.40 

1,65 

5.60 

6.50 

18.00 

N.A. 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.90 

4.50 

N.A. 

0.5 

1.50 

4.0 

6.0 

4.0 

N.A. 

1,700 

4,500 

8,000 

12,650 

15,000 


Table B. 

7.4 





Physical Achivements 




Unit 

1977-78 

1982-83 

1987-88 

Projected 

% 

Annual 

increase 

in 

1978-83 

% 

Annual 

increase 

in 

1983-88 


Dev. of Plots in Urban 
Areas 

No.s 

54,149 

57,000 

140,000 - 

1.0 

19.7 

Urban W.S./Scwerage and 
Drainage 

Addl. Pop 

served 

Million 

2.462 

2,562 

3.7 

0,8 

7.6 

Rural W.S/Sewcrage and 


2.186 

1.485 

9.0 

(-07.4 

43.4 

Drainage ... - 

M 





(—')20 *3 

Govt. Offices/Buildings - 

Million 

sft. 

0.71 

1.555 

0.5 

17.0 

Govt, servants Housiag. 

No. 

1600 

2875 

2000 

12.4 

(-07.0 


8* EDUCATION and manpower 
Table B. 8.1 
Financial Outlays 







(Million 

Rupees) 


First 

Plan 

(1955-60) 

Second 

Plan 

(1960-65) 

Third 

Plan 

1965-70 

Non-Plan 

Period 

(1970-78) 

Fifth 

Plan 

(1978-83) 

Sixth 

Plan 

(Alloca¬ 

tions) 

1983-88 

Primary., _ _ 

23 

19 

25 

444 

1413 

7000 

Secondary _ 

46 

95 

129 

542 

1090 

4125 

Teacher M ^ 

5 

18 

15 

114 

290 

305 

Technical — 

(0 Programmes under 
Education _ 

7 

79 

105 

314 

465 

1315 

(//') Programmes under 
Manpower & Lab- _ 
our 

6 

7 

26 

166 

286 

1020 

Colleges __ 

31 

68 

64 

374 

537 

1300 

Universities 

40 

59 

59 

399 

687 

2100* 

Scholarships 

2 

49 

77 

299 

350 

660 

Mass Literacy 

Social and Cultural Activi¬ 
ties ... 

18 

14 

11 

365 

50 

** 

750 

** 

Miscellaneous 

54 

55 

52 

425 

476 

1275 


Total 


19850 


EdueSt’,he'paT mi " i0n ^ El ’ 8inee ™ e UniVerS ’' ,ieS sh ™" Technical 

undcrttrjctcr 1 " ' CU " Ure 0 " d SPOrtS ” b “" CrCa ' ed a " d ,Ile "^i.are show 
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Table B. 8.2 

Actual and Projected Financial Acceleration 

(Million Rupees) 


% A % , 
Annual Annual 

1977-78 1982-8? 1987-88 


Primary - 

Secondary.. — — — 

Teacher ... — - 

Technical i 

(i) Programme under Education 

(ii) Programme under Manpower and 
Labour 

Colleges ... 

Universities ••• — 

Scholarships — — 

Miscellaneous 


206 

531 

862 

20.8 

10.2 

89 

331 

1427 

30.0 

33.9 

40 

57 

95 

7.3 

30.8 

61 

132 

337 

16.7 

20.6 

20 

186 

120 

56.2 

(—)8.4 

57 

318 

373 

35.7 

25.9 

84 

211 

503 

20.2 

19.0 

59 

79 

183 

6.0 

18.3 

66 

130 

600 

14.5 

35.8 


Table B. 8.3 
Physical Achievements 


Unit First 
Plan 
(1955-60) 


A. Primary Education : 

N °hoIa P /“e a r r^fp°*n S iD Number J79C « 


During the Plan period 
primary schools opened. Number 2442 


During the Plan period 
pnma ry schools improved Number 


Enrolment in class I—Vin 
the last year of the Plan. 

T (in 000) 
M 

1950 

1600 


F 

350 

Ad d itlonal enrolment classes Number 
period ,bC end ° f P 3D (> n 000) 

285 

Participation rate In the last 

T 

26 

42 

year ofijtbe Pbn. 

M 


F 

9 

B, Secondary Education : 



No. of middle schools in the 
last year of the plan. 

Number 

1974 

No. of High ’lehools in the 
last year of the Plan. 

During the plan period up- 
gradation of i 

Number 

1069 

(i) Primary Schools _ 

Number 

635 

(ii) Middle Schools 

Number 

- 

(iii) Opening of new High 
Schools. 

Number 

— 


Second Third Nnn r ., 

Plan Pan m Fm sixll > 

(1960-65) (1965-70) prd" U 97M3) Targes 

(i y 70-78) (1983-88) 

32589 

40600 

55502 

73782 

(includ¬ 

ing 

8200 

niosque 

schools) 

1,34,137 

(Includ¬ 

ing 

40,000 

mosque 

school*) 

18000 

5000 

15212 

18106 

(Includ¬ 

ing 

8200 

mosque 

schools) 

44198 

1600 

7750 

19060 

30682 

24850 

3100 

2400 

700 

3820 

2800 

1020 

5455 

3766 

1689 

6754 

4608 

2346 

12354 

7712 

4642 

1250 

720 

1655 

1299 

5600 

28 

44 

u 

40 

60 

19 

50 

66 

32 

48 

63 

32 

75 

90 

60 

2701 

3560 

5379 

6402 

10209 

1622 

1995 

3537 

4221 

5530 

1160 

535 

2051 

3123 

4880 : 

272 

83 

86 

450 

39 

669 

49 

f** 
1073j 

236 
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Unit 


First Second Third Non : Plan Fifth Sixth 

pi Plan Plan period PlflD 

(1955-60) (1960-65) (1965-70) (1970-78) (1978-83) Targe. 




_ Number 
Number 


} 


During the Plan period im¬ 
provement of: 

(i) Middlo Schools 

(ii) High Schools 

Enrolment in last year of the 
Plan : 

I. (a) Classes VI—VHI T (in 000) 

M 

F 


(b) Participation rate - T (Percent) 

M 

F 


2000 


II. (a) Classes IX-X 


(b) Participation rate 


III., (a) Classes VI—X 
£(b) Par t icipa tionjratel 


_ Tjj (inOOO) 

M 

F 

_ T (Percent) 
M 
F 

(in 000) 


»» 


- T 

M 
F 

.. T (Percent) 
M 
F 

Additional enrolment, iduring 

the Plan period : 

(i) Classes VI-VIII _ Nos.fcin 000) 

(ii) Classes IX-X — 

(iii) passes VI—X — 

C. Teacher Education : 


No.iof primary teacher tra¬ 
ining institutions. 

Training capacity of prima- 
ary teacher 
training institutions, 

No of Institutions for train¬ 
ing of secondary,..school 

teachers. 

Training capacity of secon¬ 
dary school teacher tra¬ 
ining institution*. 


No 
Nos.^ 

. Nos. 


600 

675 

388 

624 

906 

334 

496 

732 

54 

128 

174 

13 

14 

19 

22 

23 

30 

4 

6 

8 

149 

222 

341 

126 

176 

275 

23 

46 

66 

8 

8 

12 

13 

13 

18 

2 

3 

5 

537 

846 

< 1247 

460 

672 

1007 

§77 

174 

240 

111“ 

12 

17 

19 

20 

26 

3 

5 

7 

) 90 

236 

282 

40 

73 

U91 

130 

309 

401 

44 

59 

63 


264 

1373 

1000 

1358 

1713 

2508 

1030 

1954 

1807 

328 

459 

701 

24 

26 

31 

34 

35 

41 

12 

14 

19 

534 

683 

919 

407 

500 

651 

128 

183 

268 

15 

16 

18 

22 

21 

24 


8 

i89r 

1437 

455 

20 

30 

10 


452 

193 

645 

69 


9 12 

2396 [.3427 

1761 2458 


635 

21 

29 

12 


969 

26 

35 

16 


355 795 
149 236 
504 1031 


4466 10400 


10 


Nos. 1150' 20004 


71 71 

r T!0Jfi 20000 21000 21000 


12 |W 17 17 

(Including’Departments of 
Education at Universities) 

3100 1 4500*' v ' 4500 4500 


> ■ / 
\ 
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Unit 

* First 

Second 

Third 

Non-Plan Fifth 

Sixth 


Plan 

Plan 

Plan 

period 

Plan 


>1 


(1305-60) (1960-65) (1965-70) (1970-78) (1978-83) Target 








(1983-88) 

D. Technical Education : 








■ . . . *i 

Engg» Universities 

No. 

— 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

Engg. Colleges .. 

No. 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

3 

Poly/Mono-Technic 

No. 

4 

10 

14 

28 

34* 

63** 

Trade Schools; 

In—take capacity'of:.: 

■'i. :i V r ' ' 

(a) B. Sc. Engg: “Courses . 

\No. 

? \ 1 


— - 

— 

— 


200 

N6. 

— 

603 

1500 

2621 

3650 

5000 

(b) Poly-technic/Mono 
technic. 

.$lo> . 

,• • — 

2100 

3500 

5271 

5950 

7425 

(c) Trade Schools 

No. 

— 

— 


,• -— 

__ 

4,000 

Enrolment of : 








(i) Engineering graduates 

(ii) Diploma classes in : 

Nos. 

1251 

1632 

3SG0 

95C0 

12800 

15500 

(i) Engg. colleges .. 

Nos. 

773 

— 

_ 




(ii) Poly-technic/Morio 
technic. 

Nos. 

722 

5846 

7800 

13100 

12320 

20950 

(iii) Trade Schools 
Annual out-^put of: 

Nos. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,000 

(i) Engg. graduate 

Nos. 

304 

453 

1256 

1700 

2360 

3550 

(ii) Diploma holders 

Nos. 

432 

2100 

2500 

3550 

397 > 

4996 

(iii) Certificate holders 
Opening of t 

Nos. 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

4,000 

Engg. Colleges .. 

Nos. 

— 

7 

— 

„ 

_ 

2 

Poly/Mond technic 

Nos. 

\ 

6 

4 

14 

6 

29 

E. College Education 








(i) Intermediate 

Nos 

4o 

87 

m 

179 

236 

324 




Non 

Government Included 


(ii) Degree 

Nos. 

79 

103 •• 

176 

-261 

277 

- 277 

Enrolment in classes ; 








(i) XI-XII .. 

(000‘s) 

39 

84 

J40 

190 . 

251 

335 

(ii) XIII-XIV .. 


.12 

31 

60 

65 

80 

90 

No. of General Universities. 

Nos. 

3 

4 

6 

10 

15 

15 

Enrolm-nt in general universi¬ 
ties. 

No. 

J662 

8319 ’ 

15475 

— 

17000 

18500 


* Including5 poly technics for women and 6 monn technics 


** ncudfhg 12 poly technic for women and I» mono technics 

,$53 




Table B. 8.4 

Actual and Projected Physical Achievements 


Unit 1977-78 1982-83 


%, % . 
1987-88 Annual Annual 
Projected increase increase 
in in 

1978—83 1983—88 


A. Primary Education: 

Number of primary schools 


Opening of new * y u 

Consolidation and Improvement of 
primary schools .. 

Construction of building of primary 
schools .. •« • ♦ • • 

Enrolment in classes I-V .. •• 

Participation rate .. 

B. Secondary Education: 

Number of middle schools 
Number of high schools 

Upgradation of: 

(i) Primary schools 
(a) Middle schools 
Opening of new high schools 
Consolidation and Improvement Mid¬ 
dle and high schools 

Enrolment in Classes VI—VIII 
Participation rate 
Enrolment in classes IX—X 
Participation rate 
Enrolment in Classes VI— X 
Participation rate .. .. 

C. Technical Education: 

No. of Engg. Universities ... 

No. of Engg. Colleges 
No. of Poly-tecbnics/Mono-technics .. 
Enrolment in B.Sc./M.S. Engg. 
Enrolment in Poly-technics/Mono- .. 
technics 

: • : . I ’> 

College Education: 

Number of Inter Colleges 
Number of degree colleges 
Enrolment in classes XI—’X1T 
Enrolment in classes XlU—XIV 


Number 55,502 73,782 

(including 
8,200 mosque 
schools) 

1,14,173 
(including 
40,00) mos¬ 
que schools) 

5.9 

9.1 

! 

> I 

1,209 9,976 

(6,900 mosque 
schools) 

2500 

52.5 (- 

■) 24.2 

»» 

3,347 

11,923 

2,500 

29 (- 

-) 26.8 


821 

|1,030 

2,000 

4.6 

14.2 

(in 000) 

5,455 

6,754 

12,354 

4.4 

11.9 

(Percent) 

54 

48 

75 


8.7 

Number 

5,379 

6,402 

10,209 

3.5 

9.8 


3,537 

4,221 

5,530 

3.6 

5.6 


56 

321 

1,000 

4.2 

25.5 


40 

218 

500 

40.4 

18.1 


— 

— 

50 

— 

—- 

f * 

— 

423 

500 

— 

3.4 

(in 000) 

1,358 

1,713 

2,508 

4.8 

7.9 

(Percent) 

24 

26 

30 

1.6 

2.9 

Numt^er 

534 

683 

919 

5.0 

6,0 

(Percent) 

1 

16 

18 

1.3 

2.4 

Number 

1,892 

2,396 

13,327 

4.8 

6.8 

(Percent) 

. 20 

21 

25 

0.9 

3.5 

Number 

3 

4 

4 

5.9 

— 


2 

1 

3 

(-) 13.0 

24.6 


28 

34 

63 

4.0 

13.2 

f) 

9,500 

12,800 

15,500 

6.1 

4.0 

n 

13,100 

17,320 

20,950 

5.7 

3.9 

Number 

179 

236 

324 

• 5.7 

6.6 


261 

277 

277 

- 1.2 

— 

. • (in 000) 

.190 

251 

335 

5.7 

6.0 

.. 1 r* 

. 65 

80 

90- , 

•6.0 

2.4 
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9. HEALTH 
Tablb B. 9.1 

Financial Outlays 


(Million Rupees) 


Pbn S pto" d T p ^ rd N°n- Fifth sixth 

(1955-60) (1960-65) (1965 703 S’ , , ,*? 0 an Plan 

05) u 965-70) period^ (1978-S3) (Allocations) 


Rural Health Programme .. 
Preventive Programmes .. 

H pltals ! bCdS il?C?Iuding teat *ing bos- 

Health Manpower Development 
Medical Research 
Misc. Programme 

' * • • 

Nutrition Progr amme 
Dental Care 


7 

13 

28 

22 

4 

2 


19 

62 

55 

28 

10 


12 

159 

58 

40 

12 


U970-78) 
313 
952 

552 
418 
18 
128 


1,250 

704 

1,256 

1,167 

79 

128 


(1983-88) 
5,660 
1,370 

3,295 
975 
85 
240 
250 


Traditional Medicine 

Programme for Disabled 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

250 

375 

500 

Total , 

Acuta/ and 

’ * 76 174 281 2,381 

Table B. 9.2 

Projected Financial Acceleration 

4,584 13,03 J 

(Million RmvinM 


1977-78 

1982-83 1937-83 

% 

Annual 
i uvease 
in 

1978—83 

** 

V 

A. i n un I 
ifi:rcuse 
in 

1983 —SS 

Rural Health Programme 

191 

253 

1,833 

5.8 

48 6 

Preventive Programme 

244 

246 

250 

1.8 

3 a 

Hospital beds including 
teaching hospitals 

115 

339 

824 

24.2 

19 4 

Health Manpower Development 

116 

272 

205 

18.5 

(-) 5.5 

Medical Research .. 

7 

28 

28 

33.0 

Misc. 

Dental Care 

11 

44 

! 0 

31.0 

0—) 25. 6 

Traditional Medicine 



71 

143 

88 

—■ 

— 

Nutrition 

— 

-- 


— 

Total 

684 

1.182 

3,452 

11.6 

23.9 


iwjlc . a nc pean, naving neen passe 
rate of Rs. 250.00 million per annum. 
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Table B. 9.3 
Physical Achievements 


Major 

Unit 

First 

Han 

(1955-60) 

Second 

Plan 

(1960*65) 

Third Non-Plan 

plan P®£ 10( L^ /iSr jm 

(1965-70). (1970—78) (1978-83) 

Sixth 

Plan 

Target 

(1983-88) 

Programmes 




,—---— — 

— ■ ■ -—* 

Physical Facilities 







BHU/Sub Centres, 




250 H83 

1617 

2,600 

Dispensaries 

MCH Centres 

Nos, 

70 

340 




Rural Health 



73 

14 ' 81 

206 

355 

Centres .. 

Hospital Beds 

»* 

>» 

2500 

3750 

4300 14308 

5308 

11,770 

Health Manpower 







Doctors & 
Dentists .. 


1351 

275 

3691 

800 

3561 9362 

1681 4311 

10203 

4246 

21000 

S“ero-o 

430 

Nurses 

»* 





paramedics/ 
Auxiliaries .. 

IT 

3800 s 

' 4520 

4653 9756 

• r.r 

13576 

38000 


Table B. 9.4 


Physical Achievements 


Major Programmes 

BHU/Sub Centres 
RHC 

Hospital Beds . 
Doctors.. 

Nurses 
Paramedics 


Unit 


—•--- . ■ * % Annual %Annual 

,977-78 1982-83 19874S8 grease increase 

(Targe) 19 , 7 n 8 _ 83 19 83—8S 


Nos. 


167 

360 

785 

16.6 

16.8 

13 

3? 

147 

19,7 V 

35.7 

1968 

: 2154 

4352 

1.8 

• 15.1 

1300 

'3913 

4200 

24.7 

1.4 

537 

U65 

1200 

16.8 

6.0 

1500 

2980 

9000 

14.7 

24. 7 



d‘i‘ 
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10. POPULATION WELFARE PROGRAMME 
Table B. 10.1 

Financial Outlays 

(Million Rupees) 


■ First -Second -Third Non-Plan Fifth- Sixth 

Plan - Plan Plan period Plan Plan 
(1955-60) (1960-65) (1965-70) (1970-78) (1978-83) (1983-88) 


Population Welfare- Pro- ■ 
-'gramme 

— 9 145 

820 

600 

2300 


Table B. 10.2 




* * 4 * ■- 1 • : . ,. % . 

Actual and Projected Financial Acceleration 

A , 




•••#;•* IIU ■ . . 

(Million Rupees) 

'| 

Sub-Sector 

1977-78 1982-83 

1987-88 

% Annua 1 1 
increase 
in - 

1978-83 

%Annual 

increase 

in 

1983-84 

Population Welfare Programme 

105 137 

702 


38.6 


Table B. 10.3 


... - 

Physical Achievements 

(Figures in thousands) 

Major Programmes Unit 

i ‘ • ■ 1 

First Sfecond Third 
Plan Plan Plan 

(1955-t- (1960—(1965— 
60) 65) 70) 

Non- 

Plan 

period 

(1970— 

(78) 

Fifth 

Plan 

(1978—83) 

Sixth 

Plan 

targets 

(1983—88) 

a. IUDs (Cases) .. — 

— — 

1,732.0 

1,164.0 

443.0 

1 , 290.0 

b.' Condoms (Units) .. — 

— — 

390 . 300 

545,500 

229,400.0 

759,800.0 

c.’ Oral Pills’(cycles) — 

— — 

752.0 

1,528.4 

5,382.0 

1 26,104:0 

d. Socialization (Cases); .. — 

— — 

87.0 

59.5 

133.0 

648.0 

e. Injectables (vials) .. — 

— — 

— 

— 

125.0 

759.0 


Table B. 

10.4 



t ■ 

- ... 

Physical Achievements 

1 ’ ■ ' • i y • 1 

," * % • 





(Figures in 000) 




-t ... ■ 

. oy . 

—- — 

0/ 





- ■ • Yd ! ■ 

Annual 

/V 

Annual 

Ma;or Programmes 

' 1977-78 

1982-83 

: , 1987-88 

increase 

increase 





in 

in. 





1978—83 

1983—88 

1. IUDs i Cases) 

70.8 

96.0 

320. 

0 6.3 

27.2 

2. Condoms (Units) .. 

49,500 

43,200.0 

180,000.0 388.2 

33.0 

3. Oral Fills (cycles) .. 

1,411.6 

571.0 

6,000.0 21.1 

60.1 

4. Steral zation (cases) 

7.1 

44,0 

175.0 44.0 

31.8 

5. r Injectables (vials) .. 

— 

61.0 

200.0 — 

26.8 
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11. MASS MEDIA 


Table B. 11.1 



Financial Outlays 


(Million Rupees) 


First Second Third 
Plan Plan Plan 
(1955-60) (1960-65) (1965-70) 


Non 

Plan 

Period 

(1970-78) 


Fifth Sixth 

Plan Plan 

(1978-83) (Alloca¬ 
tions) 
(1983-88) 


A. ADP. 

Radio Broadcasting 

8 23 

59 

279 163 

370 

Television Broadcasting 

— 8 

17 

297 390 

499 

Ministry of Information and Broad- 
; casting/Ministry of Culture 

— — 

— 

10 — 

131 

Publicity of Sixth Plan 

— — 

— 

' ” — 

50* 

Sub-Total (A) 

8 31 

76 

586 . 553 

1,000 

B. Outside ADP : 

Public Corporations 



288 — 

680 

Grand Total (A-f-B) 



874 553 

1680 




| t 


*Ttds amount is not counted in the total and will be provided by readjustment. 


Table B. 11.2 




Actual and Projected Financial Acceleration 





(Million Rupees) 

mm | 1 m § 

1977-78 1982-83 

1987-88 

%Annual % Annual 
increase in increase in 
1978-79 1983-88 

Radio Broadcasting 

46 40 

78 

( — )2.8 

14.3 

Television Broadcasting 

74 U3 

275 

8.8 

19.5 

Ministry - of Information and Broad¬ 
casting/Ministry of Culture 

2 — 

28 

— 

— 

Total 

122 153 

381 

4.6 

20.0 



Major Programmes 


Un,t F^st.Second 

Plan plan 
(J 955—60) (1960-65) 


jjS* -ar s?~ s a 

0903—70) K.,.l (HIM), (T„„„ 

(1970-78) (1983-88) 


f A). Radio Broadcasting : 

1. Population Coverage y 2 j 

2. Area Coverage .. ■ ■ % 6 

3. M.W. Transmitters .. NO. 6 

4. M.W. Transmitting Power. KW. 46 

5. S.W. Transmitters .. No. 7 

6. S.W. Transmitting Power KW. J 4 j 

7. Broadcasting Stations .. No. 6 

8. No. of Licenced Receivers. ( 000 ) 324 

(B) Television Broadcasting : 

9. Population Coverage °/ 0 _ 

10. Area Coverage . . y _ 

1J ‘ J ,V ‘ , s . tati . ons (excluding 
Rawalpindi, .. Peshawar 
and Quetta Pilot TV 
Stations) .. .. No. — 

12. Rebroadcast Centres and 

translators .. .. No. _ 

13. S.H.F. Links .. .. No. _ 

14. No. of T.V. Receivers .. No. _ 

15. Studios ,. No.J _ 

16. Transmitters . .. No. _ 

17. Community & Group Centres. No. — 

18. Educational facilities provided .. (Mill Adulls) 

*upto 30-6-1982. 


55 

58 

88 

95 

98 

25 

30 

62 

75 

95 

7 

7 

16 

23 

37 

155 

155 

2011 

2282 

2643 

7 

11 

16 

16 

18 

150 

460 

1161 

1161 

1661 

6 

6 

9 

16 

24 

562 

1100 

1541 

1600* 

— 

10 

25 

74 

80 

90 

1 

8 

50 

56 

76 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

8 

14 

22 

— 

— 

3 

4 

7 

— 

92398 

545878 15,00,000 20,00,000 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

200 

470 

10,000 


-- 

0.024 

* 0.100 

2.000 
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Table B. 11.4 
Physical Achievements 


Major Programme 


Unit 1977-78 1982-83 


0 / 

/o 

Annual 
1987-88 increase 
(Target) 1978-83 


% 

Annual 

increase 

1983-88 


* • . - - > 

"(A) Radio Broadcasting: 

t 

1. Population coverage 

2. Area Coverage 

3. Braodcasting Stations 

4. Medium-wave transmitters . . 

5. Medium-wave transmitting power 

6. Short wave transmitters 

7. Short wave transmitting power 

S (B) Television Braodcasting t 

8. * Television Centre ( exc ^ dlI J| 

Centres at Rawalpindi, Quetta, 

Peshawar). ‘ •• " 

9. R.B.Centres and Translators 

10. S.H.F. Links 

11. Population coverage 

12. Area Coverage 


y 

• . /o 

88 

95 

98 

'—“ 


y 

• • /o 

62 

75 

95 

— 

i 

.. No. 

9 

16 

18 

12.2 

2.4 

.. No. 

16 

23 

37 

7.5 


.. KW 

2011 

2282 

2643 . 

2.6 

3.0 

.. No . 

16 

16 

18 

— 

2.4 

.. KW. 

1161 

1161 

1661 

— 

7.4 


and 

.. No. 

2 

3 

5 

8.4 

10.8 

No. 

8 

14 

22 

11 .§ 

9,5 

.. No. 

3 

4 

7 

5.9 

11.8 

y 

i » /o 

74 

80 

90 

1.6 

2.4 

y 

50 

56. 

76 

— 

6.3 
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CULTURE, SPORTS AND TOURISM 
Table B. 12.1 
Financial Outlays 


Sector 


(Million Rupees) 


First 

Plan 


Second 

Plan 


Third Non-Plan 
Plan Period 


(1955-60) (1960-65) (1965-70) (1970-78) 


Fifth Sixth Plan 
Plan (Allocat¬ 
ion) 

(1978-83) (1983-8 8) 


Culture, Sport? and Totirlsm * 


^Reflected in Education sector. 


674 


2300 


Total 


674 


2300 


Table B. 12.2 

Actual and Projected Financial Acceleration 


~ —----—-—;- —(Million Rupefe) 

Sector 

1977-78 1982 83 iqr 7 «q /^Annual %Anntlal 

° 1V8Z-83 1987-88 increase increase 

in in ; .* 

1978-83 1983-88 

Culture, Sports and Tourism 

*• 110 580 3^4 
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Table B. 12.3 
Physical Achievements 


562 
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Table B. 12.4 
Physical Achievements 


Major Programmes 

Unit 

1977-78 

1982-83 

1987-88 

National Cultural Complex (achie ” / ement) 

National Archives of Pakistan 

— 

33 

35 

100 

Master Plan for the Preservation of 

Do. 

5 

30 

75 

Moenjodaro 


Quaid-e-Azam Academy. .. * * 

Do. 

— 

5 

60- 

Aiwan-e-Iqbal 

Do. 

—* 

5 

60 

Sports Complex of the National Institute 
of Sports and Culture 

Do. 

10 

90 

100 

Nat ional Sports Training and Coaching 

Do. 



\ 00 ' 

Centre, Quetta v. 

National Sports Training and Coaching 



Dol 

100' 

Centre, Peshawar • 



International Conference Hall 

Do. 

•— 

— 

50 

Academy of Performing Arts 

Do. 

—— 


75, 
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13. SPECIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES FOR WOMEN 

Table 13.1 

Financial Outlays 


Sector 


- -- U97Q—78) (1983—88) 


Special Development Pro¬ 
gramme for Women 


179 


800* 


in the Sixth Sm 3 ™ 68 directJy and indl rectly benefiting women would total 


Rs. 20,000 million 


Table 13.2 


ACTUAL AND PROJECTED FINANCIAL ACCELERATION 


1977—78 

1982—83 

1987—88 

'M 

% Annual 
increase in 
1978—83 

% Annual 
increase in 
1983—88 

Special Development Pro¬ 
gramme for Women .. _ 

57 

258 

— 

34 
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14, SOCIAL WELFARE 
Tablb B. 14.1 
Financial Outlay’s 


Sub Sector 


(Million Rupees) 


Sixth 

First Second Third N^-Plan Fifth A! £} ions 
(1955% (1960—65) (1965-70) (1970 -78) (1978-83) (1983-88) 


Social Welfare 


19 


56 65 


140 


Table B. 14.2 

Actual and Projected Financial Acceleration 


1977-78 1982-83 1987- 


210 


550 


(Million Rupees) 


%Annuai %Annual 
increase increase 

in in 

1978—83 19S3—88 


Social Welfare 


17 


50 


130 


24.0 


21.0 


Table B.14.3 

Physical Achievements 


Major Programmes 


1. Welfare & Rehabilitation 

Serivces/Centres for the 
handicapped .. .. Centres. 

2. Child Welfare Services/ 

Centres ... .. Do. 

3. Women Welfare Services/ 

Centres .. .. Do. 

4. Promotion of Voluntary 

Social Services Centres/ 
agencies ... ... n 0 . of 

aided 

agencies. 

5. Multi-purpose Community 
Services/Centres ... Centres. 

6. Medical Social Services/ 

units at Govt.hospitals.. units 

7. School Social Services/ 

units at selected schools. Do. 

8. Supportive, infrastruc¬ 

tural programmes/courses 
(training courses, research 
studies) .. .. Studies 

courses. 

9. Staff Welfare Centres ^ Centres. 


First 

Plan 

(1955-60) 

Second 

Plan 

(1960-65) 

Third 

Plan 

(1965-70) 

Non- 

Plan 

period 

(1970-78) 

— 

— 

__ 


— 

— 

9 

10 

84 

100 

100 

1400 

150 

300 

1000 

1200 

21 

50 

50 

27 

15 

8 

10 

2 

— 


Fifth 


Sixth 

Plan 


3 

10 


1 

10 


33 

1 « 

400 

1550 

50 

20 

8 

12 

23 


21 

57 

100 

1000 

125 

100 

10 

30 

20 


(*) Includes Women Welfare Centres estahli-dipH ” 

People’s Works Programme. 5 Cd lllH,er finflnc,a] support of Women Division and 
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Table 14:4 
Physical Achievements 


Major Programmes 


Unit 


1977-78 


%Annual %Annual 
increase increase 

1982-83 1987-88 in 

(projected) 1978-83 1983-8<_ 


1. Welfare & Rehabilitation Services/ 
Centres for the handicapped. 


Centres. 


2. Child Welfare Services/Centres. 

3. Women Welfare Service Centres 
(cumulative figures) 


4. 


Promotion of Voluntary Social Services 
Centres/agencies 


No. of 

aided 

agencies. 


— 

33 

51 

19 

29 

61 

1684 

2084 

2244 

1200 

1550 

3550 


— 

9.1 

8.8 

16.0 

4.3 

1.5 

5.3 

18.2 


5. Multi-purpose Community Services/ 
Centres 

6. Medical Social Services unit at Govt, 
hospitals 


7 School Social Services/units at selected 
schools . • 


8. Supportive infrastructural programmes 
courses, training courses, research 
studies 


9. Staff Welfare Centres. 

* Includes Women Welfare Centres 

Works Programme. 


Centres. 

148 

198 

303 

6.0 

8.9 

Units. 

33 

53 

135 

9.9 

20.8 

Do. 

12 

20 

60 

10.8 

24.8 

Studies 

7 

19 

34 

22.2 

12.2 

courses. 

Centres. 

20 

43 

66 

16.5 

8.9 


established unde7inancial support of Women Division and People : 
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■ Table l B„ 15 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Summary by Sectors 

(Million Rupees) 


■ - 

Fifth 
Plan 
(1978— 
(83) 

Sixth Plan (1983 - 

-88) 

S.No. Sector-- 

Sectoral Under 

Alloca- S&T. . Total 

tions. Block 

Allocations. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

A. Federal 





1. Agriculture .. 

597 

1,533 

175 

1,708 (including. Live¬ 
stock and Forestry.) 

2. Industry 

166 

700 ' 

130 

830 

3. Health . 

42 

320 

— 

320 ,-J 

4. Water 

76 

320 

— 

320 

5. Power 

49 

190 

— 

190 

6. Fuels 

18 

100 

— 

100 

7. Minerals 

— 

59 

— 

59 

8. Transport and Communications.. 

42 

100 ■' 

50 

150 

9. Physical Planning and Housing .. 

2 

50 ' 

— 

50 

10. Education 

224 

950 

620 

1,570 

11. Population Welfare 

3 

10 

— 

10 

12. Others 

— 

— 

25 

25 

Sub-Total (Federal) 

1,219 

4,332 

1,000 

5,332 

B. Provincial: 





1. Agriculture .. 

228 

317 

— 

317 

2. Water 

— 

105 

— 

105 

3. Physical Planning and Housing .. 

15 

55 

— 

55 

Sub-Tota ((Provincial) .. 

243 

477 

— 

477 

Total .. 

1,462 

4,809 

1,000 

5,809 
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Table B. 15.1 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


S&T|R&D PROGRAMME 


(Million Rupees) 


-— 

--- 

Fifth 



Plan Sixth Plan 

S. No. 

Sector ; 

(1978—83) Allocations 

■ 1 ■ 

2 

3 4 


T. Agriculture: 

A. Federal : __ . 

(0 Food and Agricutlure Division : 

(a) Cotton Research Institute—Sakrand -. 7 

(b) Pak. Institute of Cotton Research Techno- 

logy-Karachi .. • ♦ • • 1 

(c) Pakistan Central Cotton Committee Re¬ 
search Institutes • • ; 

(d) Others (Completed Projects) .. ♦ • _93 

Sub-Total (i) .. •• 102 


(;7) Commerce Division (Tobacco Board) 

(//7) Agriculture Research Division : 

(1) Pakistan Agricultural Research Develop¬ 
ment Project 

(2) Strengthening of Agricultural Research 
Capabilities in Pakistan 

(3 ) Arid Zone Research Institute 

(4) Barani AgriculturalResearchandDevelop¬ 
ment Project 

(5) Cooperative Programme for Research 
Productivity Improvement and Marketing 
of Potatoes in Pakistan 

(6) Agricultural Machinery Division 

(7) Italian Technical Assistance for Cultivation 
of Fruits and Vegetables 


(8) Maximization of wheat, rice, maize and 
Groundnuts in three districts viz, Gujrat, 
Mardan, and Islamabad 

(9) National Chickpea Improvement Project. 


(10) National AGRIS Centre Pakistan (IDRC). 


(11) Establishment of 
and Development 


tea Research Station 
of Tea Production 


20 


58 

227 

22 

16 


5 


5 


338 

147 

58 

165 


13 

27 


60 


100 

4 

4 

15 



(Million Rupees) 



(I2 > Strengthening of Pesticide Research 
Facilities in Pakistan .. ... _ 

(13) High Altitude Integrated Agro-Range 

Research Project (Baluchistan) 

(14) Development of profitable cropping pat- 
tems and crop rotations in different agro- 
ecological areas/zones of Pakistan K _ 

(15) tSe Pnal DatCS aDd Plan Research Insti- 

<16) mSS&Si SoiI and . Water . R “°— 

(17) Maximization and Strengthening of Re- 

“■** T in Oilseed Crops in Pakistan 
(Phase-Ii, PL-480) .. .. .. 

(18) Establishment of Southern Zone Agri¬ 
culture Research Institute, Sind (SZARJ)^ 

(19) P gJ icoIogical Research Centre at Islama- 

(20) Agricultural Communication Unit _ 
Contraf 1 Research Programme on Weeds 

<Z2) 2MtProj«t Ran8eResearchantl Develop- 

(23) Block Provision for PL-480 Research Pro- 

JvClS t , # 

(24) Block Provision for Other Projects _ 


102 

11 


19 

40 


6 

10 

3 

S 

25 

15 

5 

3 

20 

123 

18 


Sub-Total (iii) . 

1 . Provincial: 

Punjab 

Sind 

N.W.F.P. 

Baluchistan .. 

Sub-Total (B) „ 

Total (Agriculture) 


441 1,226 


94 14 ( 

52 20 

32 20 

16 10 

194 191 

757 1,472 
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(Million Rupees) 


I 2 

3 

4 

2. Livestock : 



A. Federal : 



(/) Agriculture Research Division : 



(a) Livestock Research under PARC 

7 

15 

(b) Coordinated Sheep and Wool Project .. 

— 

45 

1 *. 

(c) National Marine and Inland Fisheries 
Research Project' .. .. 

— 

25 

(d) Coordinated Research Project o^ ( Hides 
and Skins .. .. • • • • 

— 

3 

(r) National Institute of Animal Production, 
Health am 1 . Dairy Science - 

— 

. J75 Block Alloca 

Sub-Total (A) 

7 

263 

^ 13. Provincial 



(a) Punjab .. . ■ • • ..... 

. 33 

.- .....52 . • 

(6) Sind 

— 

24 

(c) N.W.F.P. . • • • • • • • ■" ' 

*-■■■ T‘ 

n- 

(d) Baluchistan 

— 

5 

Sub-Total (B) 

34 

93 

Total (Livestock).. 

41 

3.56 

3. Forestry : 



A. Federal : 



(7) Food and Agriculture Division : 

1 * » 



(«) Pakistan Forest Research Institute— 
Peshawar" .. 

22 

146 

{b) N CCW and Zoological Survey Department 

5 

18 

Sub-Total (A) 

27 

164 

B. Provincial : 



(«) Punjab .. . • • • . 

— 

18 

(b) Sind 

— 

7 

(c) N.W.F.P.-..-- 

— 

8 

.. . - Sub-Total.(B) -.- 

— 

33 

Total (Forestry) .. 

27 

197 
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1 


(Million Rs.) 


4. INDUSTRY 
A. Federal 


(0 Ministry of Science and Technology 


Sub-Total (0 > 


0*0 Industries Division 

Machinery Design Institute 

(/Vi) Education Division 


166 


&> Institute of Electronics 

(o) Silicon Technology Development Centre 

— 

100 

75 

(C> oKSuon TeChnoI ° 8y DeveIop,n « nt 

— 

60 

40 

(d) Pakistan Science Foundation (PASTIC) 

166 

(e) P.C.SJ.R. 

— 

350 

(/) National Institute of Oceanography 

_ 

75 

(g) National Institute of Biotechnology 

— 

50 . 


tion 


750 


50 


Institute of Desert Studies 

— 

• -30 

Total (Industry) :— 

.166'" 

.830' 

HEALTH 

A. Federal 

(0 Ministry of Science and Technology 
<°> Clinical Research Institute 



(b) Other programmes of PMRC 

25 

40 

45 

(c) Institute, for .Medicinal.Botanies 

— 

42 

Sub-Total (i) 

25 

— 

127 

(«) Health Division 



(a) Institute of Traditional Medical Research 


81 

(fr) Brain Research Institute 

_ 

50 

(c) National Institute of Health 

— 

10 

Sub-Tolal (ii) 

— 

141 

(Hi) Planning Division 

(a) Natation Research 

(b) Miscellaneous 

17 

30 

22 

Sub-Total (iii) ;— 

17 " ' 

52 

Total CEfcalth) 

42 

320 
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(Million Rs.) 


... . .2 — ■ 

.-i 

3 4 


WATER 



A. Federal 



(/) Ministry of Science & Technology 



(a) Irrigation, Drainage and Flood Control 
Research Council 

34 

100 

Sub-Total (i) 

34 

100 

,(«) Ministry of Water and Power 


70 

(a) MONA Reclamation Experimental Project 

24 

(b) Lower Indus Water Management and Rec¬ 
lamation Research in Smd 

6 

25 

(c) International Water Logging 
and Salinity Research Institute 

1 

100 

(if) Prototype Research in Alluvial Channels 

11 

,7 . 

(e) Tubewell RehabilitationflResearch 


18 

Sub-Total (ii) 

42 

220 

B. Provincial Research Programme 

— 

105 

Total (WATER) 

76 

425 

7. POWER 



A. Federal 



(0 Ministry of Science and Technology 
(a) National Institute of Power 

2 

40 

Sub-Total (i) 

2 

40 

(ii) Ministry of Water and Power 
(a) National Institute of Energy 

—' 

150 

(iii) Others (PINSTECH, ETC) 

mi 

Total (POWER) 

i 

49 

190 


574 


